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PREFACE 

A HiSTORT of Education should explain how educational 
doctrines are related to the intellectual and social 
tendencies of the times in which they originated, should 
expound these doctrines, and should indicate how they 
a£fect educational practice. This work does not profess 
to be a History of Education ; it confines itself to an 
exposition of the doctrines of a limited number of 
representative educators. It does not deal with their 
lives. In one respect this is a dlsadvanb^, in another 
an advantf^e. It is a disadvantage in so far as the 
lives of the authors frequently help to elucidate their 
doctrines; it is an advantage in so far as it enables 
us to avoid the argumentum ad homimm fallacy which 
is frequently exemplified in Histories of Education. 

Students of Education are advised to read the texts 
of the authors along with the chapters on the doctrines 
here given. For the doctrines of educators only inci- 
dentally mentioned in these pages, or entirely omitted 
from them, they are referred to such a History of 
Education eis Monroe's Text-Book. Other readers will 
find the chapters designed to give a general idea of 
the doctrines of the great educators without recourse 
to other works. 
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PLATO 

It is to Greek thought that we first turn when we wish to 
consideT any of the problems of Ethics, Education or 
Politics, for in Greece we find the beginnings of Western 
civilisation. Greek culture cannot be derived. Oriental 
influences no doubt affected it, but they did not condition 
it, and the boast of Plato ^ was not an empty one, that 
" whatever Greeks receive ftom foreigners they in the end 
make more beautiful." 

Greek tliought has, in addition to its originality, a sur- 
prirahg universality, nxit a mere municipal fitaeaa. The 
principles of Ziogic, Ethics and Politics which Plato and 
Aristotle enunciated are generally regarded as universally 
valid ; the writii^ of the Greek poets are still read ; the 
Greek tragedies are acted before modem audiences ; and 
the surviving works of Greek art are appreciated by the 
untutored. 

Greek thought has likewise a simplicity which enables 
us to image the problems involved more easily than under 
modem complex conditions. It is both natural and neces- 
sary, therefore, to begin our study of the doctrines of 

' EpinomU, § 987. 

All the Buccaeding quotfttJonB from Plato's writings are from Jowett'e 
tranilation, and the refereoceg rwe to the marginal pages of that work. 
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2 D6crKflJeSij6?:TfiX--QREAT EDUCATORS 

the great educators with a conBideratioa of the Greek 
thinkers. 

/^At a time of intellectual unrest in Greece, about the fourth 
/ or the third century before the Christiaii era, a new school of 
■ teaching came into being. The enlargement of the intellec- 
tual horizon resulting from the unrest that ensued de- 
manded a class of men who could impart quickly every 
- kind of knowledge ; and to satisfy this demand aU sorts and 
conditions were pressed into the service of Education and 
classed under the general title "Sophist." "la not a 
sophist one who deals wholesale or retail in the food of the 
soul ? " it is asked in the Protagoras.^ Fencing masters 
like Euthydemua and his brother Dionysodorus,' Prodicus 
with his stock of philological subtleties,* and Protagoras 
" the wisest of all living men,"^ declared themselves " the 
only professors of moral improvement."* 

The teaching of the Sophists was unsystemiatic ; it 
was also limited to the few who could pay for it,* and we 



* Plato's testimonial to theni reads m follcnrs {Euthydemua, § 282) t 
" They are capital at fighting in amour, and will teach the art to anyone 
who pays them ; and also they are most skilful in legal warfare ; they 
will plead themgelvee and t«aoh others to speak and to compose speeches 
which will have an effect upon the courts. And this was only the 
beginning of their wisdom, but they have carried out the pancratiastic 
art to the very end, and have mastered the only mode of fighting which 
had been bitJierto neglected by them ; and now no one dares to look at 
them i such is their skill in the war of words th^t they can refut« any 
proposition whether true or false." 

3 JVotofforo*, 5 340. Of. BtUhydemug, S 277. 
< Pratagorat, § 309. ' Lackei, § 186. 

* Protagoras was the first to accept payment {Protagoras, {j 348) : 
" You proclaim In the face of Hellas that you are a Sophist or teacher of 
virtue or education and are the first that demanded pay in retuin." 

His method of exacting payntent — a form of payment by results — 
was as follows (Protagoras, § 328) ; " When a man has been my pupil, 
if he likes he pays my price, hut there is no compulsion ; and if he does 
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PLATO 3 

find Socrates, for example, saying : " As for myself, I am ■ 
the first to confess that I have never had a teacher ; 
although I have always from niy earliest youth desired to 
have one. But I am too poor to give money to the Sophists, 
who are the only professors of moral improvement." ^ The 
fact that they accepted payment for their services created 
a certun prejudice against the Sophists, for this enabled 
those who could afford their instruction to acquire a definite 
superiority over their fellow-citizens. The popular attitude 
towards them may be inferred from the violent outburst 
of indignation with which Anytus received the suggestion 
of Socrates that Meno should go to the Sophists for his 
education. " The young men," says Anjiiua,^ " who gave 
their money to them (the Sophists) were out of their nunds, 
and their relations and guardians who entrusted them to 
their care were atill more out of their minds, and most of 
all the cities who allowed them to come in and did not 
drive them out, citizen or stranger alike . . . Neither 
I nor any of my belongings has ever had, nor would I 
suffer them to have, anything to do with them," 

The prejudice against the Sophists was intensified by 
the fact that they degraded knowledge by making its aim 
direct utility. Education was with the Greeks a training | 
for leisure, not for a livelihood. In the Protagoras,'^ for 1 
example, it is asked : " Why may you not learn of him in . 
the same way that you learned the arts of the grammarian 
or musician or trainer, not with the view of making any of 

not like, he tiM only to go into a temple and take tm oath of the value of 
the iastTuatioas, and be pays no mote than he declares to be theicvalue." 

The reaalt was, as reported by Socrates in the Meno, § 91 : "I know 
of a single man, Prutagoraa, who made more out of his craft than the 
itlaBtrious Pheidias, who created such noble works, or any ton other 
statuaries." 

' Lachit. § IBS. ' Jtfeno, §92. ' § 312. 
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4 DOCTRINES OF THE GREAT EDUCATORS 

them a profession, but only as a part of education and 
because a private gentleman ought to Imow them ? " 

Socrates recognised the unscientific nature of the 
methods of the Sophists, and his own method, although 
superficially resembling theirs, was essentially system- 
atic and founded on general principles. "There are," 
according to Aristotle,^ " two things which we may 
fairly attribute to Socrates, his inductive discourses ai^ 
his universal definitions." Inductive reasoning was his 
method of arriving at a definition. The result attained 
by his method could not in many instances be regarded as 
satisfyiitg the requirements of scientific exactness, but this 
did not disturb Socrates, for he himself continually and 
emphatically disclaimed the possesrion of any knowledge, 
except perhaps the knowledge of his own limitations. 
" He knows nothing," the intoxicated Alcibiades says of 
him in the Symposium,^ " and is ignorant of all things — 
such is the appearance which he puts on." Although not 
possessing knowle<^e himself, Socrates claimed to have 
the gift of discerning its presence in others, and of having 
the power to assist them to bring it to light. ^ 

His first task was to arouse men £rom that false self- 
satisfaction which was by him believed to be the cause of 
their misery, and to lead them to self-examination and 
sdf-criticism. "Herdn," he says,* "is the evil of ignorance, 
that he who is neither good nor wise is nevertheless satisfied 
with himself : he has no desire for that of which he feels 
no want." The mission which Socrates conceived himself 
as charged to fulfil was to make men feel this want, to 
teach others what the utterance of the Delphic oracle had 

> JfefajiAjWM, 5 1078, b. • 5 216. 

* Of. metaphor of midwife in Thtaetetu*, § 160 ; also Sympoiium, $ 209. 

* Sgmpoiimn, g 204. 
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PLATO 5 

taught him— rliis own ignorance ; to imbue them with a 
divine discontent ; to make them feel, as Alcibiades puts 
it,^ "the serpent's sting," "the pang of philosophy." 
And in his defence Socrates neither disowned his mission 
nor hia method : I am that gadfly," he tells his judges,' 
" which God has attached to the state, and all day long 
and in all places am always fastening upon you, arousing . 
and persuading and reproaching you." 

A characteristic of the method of Socrates was the 
necessity for having a companion in the pursuit of truth. 
Anyone sufficed for this purpose, and Socrates had many 
devices for luring men into this search, though not in- 
frequently they were unwilling companions who soon 
discovered that for the lookers on " there is amusement in 
it," * In the Protagwaa Socrates is represented as sayii^ : 
"When anyone apprehends alone, he immediately goes 
about and searches for some one to whom he may communi- 
cate it and with whom he may establish it."* The principle 
implied is that if one other can be convinced, th«» all others 
can likewise be persuaded, and consequently the belief in 
question is universally valid. Carlyle expresses the same , 
idea when he cites the statement : " It is certain my con- 
viction gains inflnitely, the moment another soul will be- 
lieve in it." The dialogue is thus a necessary and essential 
feature of the method of Socrates. 

In the Socratic discourses three stages can generally be 
distii^uished ; first, the stage called by Plato " opinion," 
in which the individual is xmable to give valid reasons for 
his knowledge or supposed knowledge ; second, the destruc- 
tive or analytic stage, in which the individual is brought to 
realise that he does not know what he assumed he knew, 

I Sympotium, % 217. * Apology, i 31. 

» Apolon. 5 33. * 5 348. 
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6 DOCTRINES OF THE GREAT EDUCATORS 

and which leads to contiadiction and a mental condition 
of doubt or perplexity ; third, a synthetic stage for the 
results of which Flato would reserve the term " knowledge." 
When this last stage is attained, the individual's experience 
is critically reconstructed and he can justify his beliefs by 
gi\ing the reasons for them.^ 

The possibility of applying a method similar to that of 
Socrates in the teaching of school pupils has frequently 
been questioned and sometimes even denied. Pestalozzi 
is probably the most vigorous opponent of what he terms 
" Socratizing." In one passage' he says : " Socratizing is 
essentially impossible for children, since they want both a 
bachgiound of preliminary knowledge and the outward 
means of expression — language." If, however, the teacher 
adequately recognises the limits of his pupils' experience 
and adapts his terminology to their vocabulary, the method 
can be applied quite successfully.' 

Education was a subject to which Plato attached the 
greatest importance. In the RepuUit^ he reckons it with 
war, the conduct of campaigns, and the administration of 
states as amongst " the grandest and most beautiful " 
subjects, and in the Laws ^ he repeats that it is " the first 
and fairest thing that the best of men can ever have." In 
the Laches* which is professedly a treatise on Education, 
he asks : " la this a slight tlung about which you and 
Lysimachus are deliberating ? Are you not risking the 
greatest of your possessions ? For children are your riches ; 

' Cf. Tktaeidue, g 201 : " Knowledge ia tnis opinion accompanied by 

* Leonard OTtd Gertrude, Eng. trana. , p. 46. Cf. p. 57. 

* Cf. for Buccessful eiamplea of method, Adams'a Primer of Teaching, 
pp. 101-8 ; also Exposition and lUatiratimi, pp. SO-2. 

'§599. n&*4. •S186. 
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PLATO 7 

and upon their turuing out well or ill depends the whole 
order of their father's house." Again in the CHio^ he 
says : '' No man should bring children into the world who 
is unwilfflr^-to persevere to the end iii' their nurture and 
education," The extent and elaborateness of the treatment 
prEducatioQ in the Republic and in the Laws likewise 
testify to the importance of the subject in Plato's mind. 

The difficulties which arose from the educational methods 
of the Sophists deeply perplexed Plato. His early dialogues 
everywhere bear the mark of this perplexity, a perplexity 
which, it seems, was common to the foremost minds of 
Greece at that time. The Laches records the concern of 
Lysimachus and Melesius as to the education of their 
children and their eagerness to accept guidance from any 
quarter ; the Entkydemus ends with an appeal to Socrates 
by Crito concerning the education of Critobulus his son. 

The type of education which was then current in Greece 
we can gather from several references in the dialogues. In 
the Crito'' it is asked : " Were not the laws which have the 
charge of education right in commanding your father to 
train you in Music and Gjnnnastic ? " and the answer of 
Socrates is : " Eight, I should reply." In the ProtagoTos^ 
it is stated : " I am of opinion that skill in poetry was the 
principal part in education and this I conceive to be the 
power of knowing what compositions of the poets are 
correct, and what are not, and how they are to be dis- 
tinguished and of explaining, when asked, the reason of 
the difference." In the Timaetts* there is a reference which 
gives us an interestii^ side-hght on ancient Greek educa- 
tion. Critias there says : " Now the day was that day of 
the Apaturia which is called the registration of youth, at 
which, according to custom, our parents gave prizes for 
'S46. »550. »§339- ^521- 
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lecitations, and the poems of several poets were recited by 
us boys, and many of us sang the poems of Solon, which 
at that time had not gone out of fashion." 

The best account, however, of die education of a Greek 
youth is the sketch given in the Pfotagoma:^ " Education 
and admonition commence in the first years of childhood, 
and last to the very end of life. Mother and nurse and 
father and tutor are quarrelling about the improvement of 
the child as soon as ever he is able to understand them ; 
he cannot say or do anything without their setting forth 
to h^m that this is just and that is unjust ; this is honour- 
able, that is dishonourable ; this is holy, that is unholy ; 
do this and abstain from that. And if he obeys, well and 
good ; if not, he is straightened by threats and blows, like 
a piece of warped wood. At a later stage they send him 
to teachers, and enjoin them to see to his manners even 
more than to his reading and music ; and the teachers do 
as they are desired. Ajid when the boy has learned his 
letters and is beginning to understand what is written, as 
before he understood only what was spoken, they put into 
his hands the works of great poets, which he reads at school ; 
in these are contained many admonitions, and many tales 
and praises, and encomia of ancient famous men, which 
he is required to learn by Heart, in order that he may 
imitate or emulate them and desire to become like them. 
Then, ^ain, the teachers of the lyre take similar care that 
their young disciple is temperate and gets into no mischief ; 
and when they have taught him the use of the lyre, they 
introduce him to the poems of other excellent poets, who 
are the lyric poets ; and these they set to music, and make 
their harmonies and rhythms quite familiar to the children's 
souls, in order that they may learn to be more gentle and 

• §§ 325-6. 
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iLaimonipus, and rhythmical, and so more fitted for speech 
and action ; for the life of man in every part has need of 
hannony and rhjiihm. Then they send them to the master 
of gymnastic, in order that their bodies may better minister 
to the Tirtuotifl mind, and that they may not be compelled 
through bodily weakness to play the coward in war or any 
other occasioiL This is what is done by those who have 
the means, and those who have the means are the rich ; 
thdr children begin education soonest and leave off latest. 
When they have done with masters, the state again compels 
them to learn the laws, and live after the pattern which 
they famish, and not after their own fancies ; and just 
as in learning to write, the writing-master first draws 
lines with a style for the use of the yotmg beginner, and 
gives him the tablet and makes him follow .the lines, so the 
city draws the laws, which were the invention of good law- 
givers who were of old time ; these are given to a young 
m^ in. order to guide him in his conduct whether as ruler 
or ruled ; and he who transgresses them is to be corrected, 
or, in other words, called to account, which is a term used 
not only in your country, but also in many others." 

It is in the Republic, however, that Plato's chief treat- 
ment of the subject is to be found. Roufiseau has said : ^ 
" If you wish to know what is meant by pubhc education, 
read Plato's ReptMic. Those who merely judge books 
by their titles take this for a treatise on Politics, but it is 
the finest treatise on Education ever written." Edward 
Caird has likewise afBrmed of the Republic that " perhaps 
it might best be described as a treatise on Education, 
regarded as the one great business of life from the beginning 
to the end of it."* 

' Emik, Eng. tiaus,, Everjntan ed., p. 8. 

' EvoliUion of Theology in the Qrtek PhiUnophert, i, p. 140. 
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10 DOCTRINES OF THE GREAT EDUCATORS 

The Republic is professedly an iuquiiy into the natute 
of justice. But justice is essentiaUy a social virtue ; ^ 
consequently to determine the nature of justice Plato is 
driven to construct in thought an ideal state wherein he 
hopes to find justice " writ large." * 

Because of the multiplicity of human wants and of the 
. insufficiency of any one individual to satisfy these by his 
own efforts, the state, in Plato's view,^ is necessary. It is 
likewise advantageous, since by reason of the diversity in 
the natural endowment of the individuals constituting the 
state the greatest efficiency can only be attained by the 
application of the principle of the division of labour and 
by co-operative effort.* These two principles are implied 
in the oft-quoted statement of Aristotle : * " The state 
comes into existence originating in the bare needs of life, 
and continuing in existence for the sake of a good life." 

The application of the principle of the division of labour 
results in the separation of the citizens of the state into 
two classes — the industrial or artisan and the guardian class, 
the duty of the former being to provide the necessaries of 
life,* the duty of the latter being to enlarge the boundaries 
of the state ^— a proceeding which involves war — ^that 
luxuries may be available for the citizens and the state be 

>Cf. ArUtotle, /"oltttM, bk. iii, ch. 13: "Justice bus been acknowledged 
by ufl to be a social virtue." 

• Cf. Rousseau, EmiU, p. 202 : " It is true . . . that we have a very 
imperfect knowledge of tbe human heart if we do not aJso examine it in 
cTowdB ; but it is none the less true that to judge of men ws must study 
the individual man, and that he who had a perfect knowledge of the 
inolinations of each individual might foresee all their combined elfecta in 
the body of the nation." 

' Republic, § 369. 

^ Note that Plato presupposes an initial inequality. Cf. Aristotle, 
Politic*, bk. ii : " Siniilars do not constitute a state." 

<■ Folitia, bk. i. ch. 2. " Repvblic, §S 389-372. " § 373. 
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Bomething more than "a cotmnunity of ewiue."^ The 
guardian class Plato further subdivides into the mili- 
tary and governing classes, representing respectively the 
executive and deliberative functions of government. 

After the division of the citizens into the three classes — 
the industrial, the military, and the ruling — ^has been estab- 
lished, the state assumes the nature of a permanent structure, 
and this has caused Plato's constitution to be designated 
" a system of caste."^ To give sanction to the divisions 
in the state thus constituted Plato would bring into play 
" a seasonable falsehood," and the myth which he suggests 
is as follows : he would tell the people' — "You are brothers, 
yet God has framed you differently. Some of you have 
the power of command, and in the composition of these 
he baa mingled gold, wherefore also they have the greatest 
honour ; others he has made of silver, to be auziliaries ; 
others again who are to be husbandmen and craftsmen he 
has composed of brass and iron." The barriers between 
the classes are not, however, absolute, nor is the heredi- 
tary principle in legislation regarded as infallible, for Plato 
immediately adds : " But as all are of the same original 
stock, a golden parent will sometimes have a silver son, or 
a silver parent a golden son. And God proclaims as a first 
principle to the rulers, and above all else, that there is 
nothing which they should so anxiously guard, or of which 
they are to be such- good guardians, as of the purity of the 
race. They should observe what elements mingle in their 
offspring ; for if the son of a golden or silver parent has an 
admixture of brass and iron, then nature orders a trans- 
position of ranks, and the eye of the ruler must not be 
pitiful towards the child because he has to descend in the 
scale and become a husbandman or artisan, just as there 

' 1 372. * Lewis CunpbeU, Plato's RepMic, p. 54. > | ilB. 
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may be sous of artisans who having an admixture of gold 
or diver in them are nused to honour, and become guardians 
or auxiliaries. For an oracle e&ya that when a man of 
brass or iron guards the state, it will be destroyed." ' 

For each of the three classes of the community— the 
producing, the military, and the governing— Plato ought to 
have provided, we should imagine, an appropriate form of 
training ; but although the education of the soldier and 
that of the ruler or philosopher are treated at considerable 
length, no mention is made in the RepuUic of the education 
of the industrial class.' The education of the members 
of this class, had Plato dealt with it, would doubtless have 
been of a strictly vocational nature, not however a state 
scheme of vocational training but something resembling 
rather " the constitution of apprenticeship as it once 
existed in Modem Europe," ' There would be no specific 
training in citizenship, for these members of the community 
have no voice in the government of the state ; their charac- 
teristic virtue is obedience, technically " temperance," — to 
know their place and to keep it.' 

The fact that this large element in the community is 
denied the benefits and privileges of citizenship, the 
communistic scheme being confined to the guardian class, 
must be regarded as a serious defect in Plato's ideal state. 
It has been attributed to Plato's aristocratic prejudices, 
and to the Greek contempt for the mechanical arts.' 

' JlepuHic, § 423. 

* Cf. Aristotle, Folitiai, ii, 5, 23 : " What will be the education, form 
of government, laws of the lower cIbsi Socrates has nowhere deter- 

* Lewis Campbell, Plato's SepvbUc, p. 66. 

* Compare for a modem ideal of the educaton of thU cla«s the works 

of KeiBahenateiner. 

° Lewis Camptiell, Plato's Reptiblie, p. 64. 
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PLATO 13 

Aiistotle regards the artisanfi as of even less account than 
the slaves, and maiutaios ^ that they can only attain ex- 
cellence as they beconie slaves, that is, come under the 
direction of a master. If, however, a state is to be safe, 
or be " a unity," as Flato phrased it, all must share in the 
govenunent.' Contrasting the Greek with the modem ideal 
of virtue, T. H. Gre«i says ;' " It is not the sense of duty 
to a ne^hbouT, but the practical answer to the question 
Who is my neighbour ? that has varied." This explains 
the defect in Plato's scheme, and helps us to appreciate the 
increased difficulty of our present-day ethical, social, and 
educational problems, 

Plato's first treatment of Education,* the training of the 
guardians including the military and ruling classes, is a 
general education governed mainly by the principle of imita- 
tion. Its two main divisions are the current forms of Greek 
education, namely Music^ and Gymnastic, but as Plato 
again wants us :" " Neither are the two arts of Music and 
Oymnastio really designed, as is often supposed, the one 
for the training of the soul, the other for the training of 
the body. I believe that the teachers of both have in view 
chiefly the improvement of the soul." 

Bemembering this, and likewise mindful of Plato's 
general idealistic position, we are not surprised when at the 
outset of his treatment of Bducation he asserts that we 
should begin education with Music and go on to Gymnastic 

> PoIiftM, i, 3. 

* C£ Protagoras, § 322 : " Foi cities ooimol exiBt, if a few only share 
in the virtues u in the arte." Alao Ariatotle, Potil^, iii, 16, andii, c. 

' PriAegomena to Elhiet, § 207. ' Rqmblie, 5S 376-412. 

'AestiiBtio education. AbnoBt equivalent to the term Arts in 
" Master of Arts." 

* Btpvblic, ^410. Cf. passage from Protagoraa qaoted above. 
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afterwards ; ^ mental is thus to precede physical educaticm. 
The mothers and aurses are to tell their children the 
authorised tales only : " Let them fashion the mind with 
such tales, even more fondly than they mould the body 
with their hands." 

Education for Plato cannot begin too early ; he recognises 
the importance of first impressions. " The begiuniug," he 
says,' " is the most important part of any work, especially 
in the case of a young and tender thing." Consequently 
consideration of the tales to be told to infants he does not 
assume to be beneath the dignity of a philosopher.* 

Music includes narratives, and these are of two kinds, 
the true and the false.* Somewhat paradoxically Plato 
maintains that the youi^ should be trained in both, and 
that we should begin with the false ; fables, he implies, are 
best suited to the child mind. He thus recognises the 
truth of art as well as the truth of fact. But not all fables 
should, according to Plato,* be taught, " for a youi^ person 
cannot judge what is allegorical and what is literal ; any- 
thing that he receives into his mind at that age is likely to 
become indelible and unalterable ; and therefore it is most 
important that the tales which the young first hear should 
be models of virtuous thoughts." 

Here we have formulated Plato's guiding principle— 
that nothing must be admitted in education which does 
not conduce to the promotion of virtue. For " true and 
false" he substitutes the standard "good and evil." 
Plato declines to take upon himself the task of composing 

'§376: Compare and coatrast Aristotle, Politict, vii, 15. "The 
care of the body ought to precede that of the soul, and the trainiiig of 
the appetitive part should follow : none the lesa the care of it tnnst be 
for the sake of the reason, and our care of the body for the sake of the 

»S377. 'CtArUtotle,PoIi(»c<,Tii,17,6. « iJqmtiic, § 37«. »§378. 
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fables Buitable for cMIdien, but using as a criterion the 
principle just enunciated, he assumes a moral censorship 
over the tales then current. " The narrative of Hephaestus 
binding Here his mother, and how on another occasion 
Zeus sent him flying for taking her part when she was being 
beaten, and all the battles of the gods in Homer— these 
tales must not be admitted into our state, whether they are 
supposed to have an allegorical meaning or not." ^ 

Plato proceeds to pass in review the stories about the 
Gods and formulates the following theological canons : (1) 
" (3od is not the author of all things, but of good only" — and 
the poet is not to be permitted to say that those who are 
punished are miserable and that Grod is the author of their 
misery.* (2) " The Grods are not magicians who transform 
themselves, neither do they deceive mankind in any way."' 
The tales to be told to children must conform to these 
principles, and others are not to be told to the children 
from their youth upwards, if they are to honour the gods 
and their parents, and to value Mendship.* 

After having considered the fables dealing with the gods, 
Plato proceeds to consider those relating to heroes and the 
souls of the departed. To make the citizens free men who 
should fear slavery more than death, the other world must 
not be reviled in fables but rather commended. All 
weepings and waitings of heroes must be expunged from 
fables ; likewise all descriptions of violent laughter, for a 
£t of laughter which has been indulged to excess almost 
always produces a violent reaction.' 

In the tales to be recited to children a high value is to be 

set upon truth ; " if anyone at all is to have the privilege 

of lying, the rulers of the state should be the persons ; and 

' § 378. " § 380. • S 383. 

' 5 386. 6 S§ 388-8. 
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they, in their dealii^ either with their enemies or with 
their own citizens, may be allowed to lie for the public 
good. But nobody elie should meddle with anything of 
the kind."^ Temperance, implying obedience to com- 
manders and self-control in sensual pleasures, is to be 
commended, while covetousness is to be condemned. The 
fables concerning heroes and others must accordingly be 
amended to agree with these principles. 

The use is likewise to be forbidden of such language as 
implies that wicked men are often happy, and the good 
nuseiable ; and that injustice is profitable when undetected, 
justice being a man's own loss and another's gain.' 

Having thus discussed the matter of the narratives to 
be used in education, Plato addresses himself to a considera- 
tion of their form.^ In compositions he distinguishes 
between direct q)eech, which he caUs " imitation," and 
indirect speech, which he calls " dmple narration." "Imita- 
tion " is only to be allowed of the speech and action of the 
virtuous man : the speeches of others are to be ddivered 
and theii actions described in the fonn of narration. The 
reason Flato gives is that " imitation begiuniag in early 
youth and continuing far into life, at length grows into 
habits and becomes a second nature, affecting body, voice, 
and mind." * 

In respect to music in its limited and modem sense, 
Flato maintains that all harmonies which are eff^uinate 
and convivial are to be discarded and only such retfuned 
as will make the citizens temperate and courageous. The 
rhythm is to be determined by the nature of the words, just 
as the style of words is determined by the moral disposition 
of the soul. 

> § 3S9. Cf. the international inoiftlity in Moie'e Utopia, 
»5 302. »SS 392.403. «S396. 
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So muet it be with the other arts and crafts, and not only 
the poets, but the professors of every other craft as well, 
mBst impress on their productions the image of the good.^ 
Here we have the origin of the old quanel between poetry 
and philosophy, or between art and morality. Plato will 
not entertain the idea of " art for art's sake " ; the only 
criterion he will recc^nise is the ethical. 

The reason of Plato's solicitude for a good and mmple 
environment for the children who are to be the future 
guardians of the state ia his belief in the efiGcacy of 
unconscious assimilation or imitation in the formation of 
character. As evidence of this we may cite the following ; * 
" We would not have oiir guardians grow up amid images 
of moral deformity, as in some noxious pasture, and there 
browse and feed upon many a baneful herb and flower day 
by day, little by little, until they silently gather a festering 
mass of corruption in their own soul. Let our artasts 
rather be t^ose who are gifted to discern the true nature 
of the beautiful and graceful ; then will our youth dw^ 
in a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and receive 
the good in everything ; and beauty, the effluence of fair 
works, shall flow into the eye and ear, like a health-giving 
breeze from a purer region, and insensibly draw the soul 
from earliest years into likeness and sympathy with the 
beauty of reason." 

" And therefore," Plato continues, " muracal training is 
a more potent instrument than any other, because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the inward places of the 
soul, on which they mightily fasten, imparting grace, and 

'5401. 

' § 401. Cf. Aristotle, PoIfliM, bk, vu, ch. 17 ; "All that U mean and 
low should be banuhed from their aight." Also Bosanquet, The Ediiea- 
tionoftheToanginlheRepiMicofPlato,^ 102, footnote. 
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making the soul of him who is lightly educated graceful, 
or of him who is ill-educated ungraceful." That the result 
of a musical education should be the production of harmony 
and grace in the individual is repeated in the introduction 
to Plato's treatment of higher education or the education 
of the philosopher. There,^ he says, "music was the 
counterpart of gymnastic, and trained the guardians by 
the influences of habit, by harmony making them har- 
monious, by rhythm rhythmical." The end throi^hout 
was the Greek ideal of manhood, a life which in itself was 
a work of art. 

Plato's treatment of Gymnastic in the Republic is de- 
cidedly brief ; ^ he contents himself with indicating no more 
than the general principles. " Gymnastic as well as music 
should begin in early years ; the training in it should be 
careful and should continue through life," he says, adding, 
however, " Now my belief is, not that the good body by 
any bodily excellence improves the soul, but, on the con- 
trary, that the good soul, by her own excellence, improves 
the body as far as this may be possible." 

Plato prescribes a simple moderate system such as would 
be productive of health and the utmost keenness both of 
eye and ear.* Of the habit of body cultivated by pro- 
fessional gymnasts he disapproves as unsuitable for men 
who have to undergo privations in war and variations in 
food when on a campaign. Abstinence from delicacies ia 
also enjoined. The whole life, however, is not to be given 
up to gymnastics, for anyone who does nothing else ends 
by becoming uncivilised,—" he is like a wild beast, all 
violence and fierceness, and knows no other way of dealing ; 
and he lives in all ignorance and evil conditions, and has 
no sense of propriety and grace," * 

■ Re/mblir., 1 622. » g 403-412. ' g 404. * 5 *'!; 
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Suet then is, in outline, Plato's scheme of early trainii^ 
with its training in Music and Gymnastic. The dances 
which will be in vogue, the hunting and field exercises, and 
the sports of the gjTnnasium and the race-course, he adds,^ 
must correspond with the foregoing outlines. 

There is one onussion from this early education to which 
attention ought to be directed, for the omission is intentional 
on Plato's part ; it is the absence of any reference to a 
training in the manual arts. The reason for the omission 
is incidentally disclosed by Plato in a later section of 
the RejmWc * ; " All the useful arts were reckoned 
mean." 

There are other omissions evidently unintentional. The 
subjects of the higher education, Plato later recognises, 
must be begun in youth, hence in dealu^ with the education 
of the ruler or philosopher we find him stating : ' " Calcula- 
tion and geometry and all the other elements of instruction, 
which are a preparation for dialectic, should be presented 
to the mind in childhood ; not, however, under any notion 
of forcing our system of education," 

The principle of teaching-method here implied he ela- 
borates by adding : " Bodily exercise, when compulsory, 
does no harm to the body ; but knowledge which is acquired 
under compulsion obtains no hold on the mind . . . 
Then do not use compulsion, but let early education be a 
sort of amusement ; you will then be better able to find 
out the natural bent. " In the Laws the positive significance 
of play in education is emphasised. Thus, as has frequently 
been pointed out, we do not have to come to modern times, 
to Herbart, Froebel, or Montessori to find the child's 
interest or his play taken as a guiding principle in education : 
it is fonnd formulated in Plato. 

' 5 412. ' 5 622. ' § 636. 
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Those who aie to iiudei^o the eaily education and 
become guardians of the state aie to unite in themselves 
"philoBophy and spirit and swiftness and strength."^ 
Throu^out their edncation they are to be watched 
carefully and tested and tempted in various ways ; ' and 
those who, after being proved, come forth victorious and 
pure are to be appointed rulers and guardians of the state, 
the others remaining auxiliaries or soldiers. 

The qn^ties required for the higher education* or 
for the philosophic character Plato frequently enumerates. 
Preference is to be given to " the surest and the bravest, 
and, if possible, to the fairest ; and, having noble and 
generous tempera, they should also have the natural gifts 
which will facilitate their education." * Another account 
runs : ' "A good memory and quick to learn, noble, gracious, 
the ^end of truth, justice, coun^e, temperance" ; again,' 
"Courage, magnificence, apprehension, memory." 

The aim of the higher education is not a mere extenaon 
of knowledge ; it is, in Plato's phrase,^ " the convermon'of 
a soul from study of the sensible world to contemplation 
of real existence," "Then, if I am right," he explains,^ 
" certain professors of education must be wrong when they 
say that they can put a knowledge into the soul which was 
not there b^ore, like sight into blind eyes. Whereas, our 
argument shows that the power and capacity of learning 
exist in the soul already ; and that just as the eye was 
unable to turn from darkness to li^t without the whole 
body, so too the instrmnent of knowledge can only by the 

» Bepublie, 5 376. 

* 1 413. Not quite " an edacatioa throngh perfect circnmatuicea," 
as Lewis Campbell lapposed, Plato's S^mbUt, p. 73. 
' §5 521-641. • S 536. • | 487. 

» § 490. 'I 521. " 5 618. 
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movemmt of the whole soul be turned firom the world of 
becomiiig into that of being, and learn by degrees to endure 
the nght of being, and of the brightest and best of being, 
or in other words, of the good." 

Such is the aim of the hi^er education, the education 
of the philosopher or ruler. Plato, having determined the 
aim, next proceeds to consider the scope of higher education. 
It includes Number or Arithmetic, Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry, Astronomy, Theory of Music or Harmonics, all 
preparatory to the highest of the sciences, namely, Dialectic. 
" Through Mathematics to Metaphysics " might be said to 
sum up Plato's scheme of higher education. 

The principles that decide the selection of the studies of 
the higher education are that they must lead to reflection 
rather thaa deal with the things of sense ; ^ they must like- 
wise be of universal application.' The first subject that 
satisfies these requironents is Number, hence Plato con- 
cludes : ' " This ia a kind of knowledge which legislation 
may fitly prescribe ; and we must endeavour to persuade 
those who are to be the principal men of our state to go 
and learn arithmetic, not as amateurs, but they must carry 
on the study until they see the nature of numbers with the 
mind only ; nor again, like merchants or retail-traders, 
with a view to buying or selling, but for the sake of their 
military use, and of the soul herself ; and because this 
will be the easiest way for her to pass &om becoming to 
truth and being." The main function of Number is thus 
to afford a trainii^ in abstraction. 

The value which Plato assigns to Number as a subject in 

the training preparatory to Philosophy strikes the modem 

mind as somewhat exaggerated. This can be explained, 

however, by the fact that philosophers had then only 

'§B23. '§622. '5625. 
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begun the search foi universal oi conceptual notions, and 
the science of numbeia presented itself as satisfying their 
lequiFetnents in a lemarkable degree. The Pythagoreans 
had indeed maintained that Number was the rational 
principle or essence of things, and it is generally agreed 
that Plato was for some time under Pythagorean influences ; 
in fact, by some it is maintained that by "Ideas" he 
understood at one stage in the development of that doctrine 
nothing other than numbers themselves. At the time of 
writing the Republic, however, he had outgrown the naive 
identification of aumbers with things themselves, for we 
find him asserting : ^ " Yet anybody who has the least 
acquaintance with geometry will not deny that such a 
conception of the science is in flat contradiction to the 
ordinary language of geometricianB. They have in view 
practice only, and are always speakiug, in a narrow and 
ridiculous manner, of squaring and extending and applying 
and the like — ^they confuse the necessities of geometry with 
those of daily life ; whereas knowledge is the real object 
of the whole science." If the Greeks, as is implied in Plato's 
statement, were at times in danger of ignoring the purely 
conceptual nature of number, we of the present day are in 
danger of disregarding the practical needs which brought 
the science into existence and the concrete bases in which 
numbers were first exemplified. 

In insisting on the value of Niuuber as a means of training 
in abstraction Plato gives expression to a statement which 
implies the doctrine of formal discipline or transfer of 
training, that is, that a training in one function results in a 
general improvement of the mind, which in turn favourably 
influences other functions. Thus he asks: "Have you 
further observed, that those who have a natural talent for 
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calculation are generally quick at every other kind of 
knowledge ; and even the dull, if they have had an arith- 
metical training, although they may derive no other 
advantage from it, always become mudi quicker than they 
would otherwise have been V'^ When in the same section 
he adds ; " and indeed, you will not easily find a more 
difficult subject, and not many as diGQcult," he approximates 
to the doctrine that the more trouble a subject causes the 
better trainii^ it affords, the fallacy of which is evident in 
its enunciation by a modern paradoxical philosopher, 
namely, it matters not what you teach a pupil provided 
he does not want to learn it. 

In dealing with Geometry ^ Plato also remarks that " in 
all departments of knowledge, as experience proves, any 
one who has studied geometry is infinitely quicker of 
apprehension than one who has not." 

These views must nevertheless be qualified by the state- 
ment' occurring in the discussion of the relation between 
Mathematics and Dialectic. " For you surely would not 
regard the skilled mathematician as a dialectician ? 
Assuredly not, he said ; I have hardly ever known a mathe- 
matician who was capable of reasoning." This qualification, 
it has been contended,* acquits Plato of the responsibility 
of initiating the doctrine of formal training, but if it does 
so, it is only at the cost of consistency. In his defence, 
however, it may be said, that in Plato's day little was 

' g 626, This argument ie repeated in almost identical tenns in the 
Lawt, g 747 : " Aritluaetic stirs up bim who is by nature sleepy and dull, 
and makes him quick to learn, retentive, shrewd, and aided by art divine 
he makes progress quite beyond his natural powers." 

' Republic, S 527. ■ § 631. 

< K C. Hoore, What it Edvcation ? ch. iii. It must be put to PUto's 
credit that in interpreting a fscult; as a function (| 477) be avoided the 
" faculty " dootrine which long retarded the development of psyohology. 
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known of, althougli rnuoh w&b hoped fiom, the science 
of Numbei ; and no objection could Iiave been urged 
against bim bad be said that a knowledge of Kvunber 
" broadened " latbei than " quickened " the mind. 
Number, like language, affords us an invaluable means 
of masteiing and controlling experience, and does not 
require to be defended on the ground of some hypo- 
thetical influence on the mind in general. 

As Number is the first subject selected for inclusion in 
the curriculum of the higher ^ucation, so Geometry is the 
second. Its bearing on strategy is acknowledged, but what 
Plato is concerned about is whether it tends in any degree 
to make more easy the vision of the idea of good.^ Iliis, 
he believes. Geometry does accomplish ; " geometry will 
draw the soul towards truth, and create the spirit of philo- 
sophy,"' consequently those who are to be the rulers of 
the ideal state must be directed to apply themselves to the 
study of geometry. 

The study of SoUd Geometry, or the investigation of 
space of three dimensions, should, Plato admits,' Ic^oally 
follow plane geometry and in turn precede astronomy, or 
the study of solid bodies in motion, but the unsatisfactory 
condition of the subject at the time causes him to dismiss 
it briefly. 

Astronomy is the next of the instrumental subjects of 
the higher training, and in enumerating its practical 
advantages to the agriculturist and navigator Plato re- 
marks : * "I am amused at your fear of the world, which 
makes yon guard f^ainst the appearance of insisting upon 

> § 626. The idea of good, or " the Foim of the Good." U (he ultimate 
principle in Plato's philosoiJiy, at once the source of all Being and of all 
knowledge. Cf. S 609. 

•4627. '5628. *i627. 
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useless studies ; and I quite admit the difficulty of believing 
that in every man there is an eye of the soul which, when 
by ot^ei pursuits lost and dimmed, is by these purified and 
le-illnmiued ; and is more precious far than ten thousand 
bodily eyes, for by it alone is truth seen." "Then in 
astronomy, as in geometry, we should employ problems, 
and let the heavens alone if we would appioach the subject 
in the right way and so make the natuial gift of reason to 
be of any real use." ^ 

The last of the studies preparatory to Dialectic is Muric, 
not, howevei, music as an art as dealt with in the eaily 
education, but the theory of muuc, harmonics, the mathe-- 
matical relations existing between notes, chords, etc., or 
what we should now probably term the physical bases of 
music, — "a thing," Plato affirms,* "which I would call 
useful ; that is, if sought after with a view to the beautiful 
and good ; but if pursued in any other spirit, useless." 

If a common basis fur the mathematical studies just 
enumerated could be discovered, Plato believes that it 
would advance the end in view, namely, preparation for 
the science of Dialectic. 

Dialectic is, for Plato, the highest study of all. It is as 
far removed £com the mathematical sciences as they are 
from the practical arts. The sciences assume certain 
hypotheses, or make certain assumptions ; geometry, for 
example, assumes the existence of space and does not 
inquire whether it is a perceptual datum, a conceptual 
construction, or, as Eant maintained, an a priori percept. 

' % 530. In accorduice with tliis principle the calculntion of Neplane 
into existence by Aduns and Leverrier would have been convqended by 
Flato ; the Tcrification of its existence by actud obaorration would have 
meiitod his contempt. 
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Philosopty, or Dialectic as Plato calls it, tries to proceed 
without presuppositions or, at least, seeks critically to 
examine their validity and to determine the extent of 
their application. 

" I must remind you," says Plato,^ " that the power of 
dialectic can alone reveal this (absolute truth], and only to 
one who is a disciple of the previous sciences." "And 
assuredly," he continues, " no one will argue that there is 
any other method of comprehending by any regular process 
sU true existence or of ascertaining what each thing is in 
its own nature ; for the arts in general are concerned with 
the desires and opinions of men, or ate cultivated with a 
view to production and construction, or for the preservation 
of such productions and constructions ; and as to the mathe- 
matical sciences which, as we were saying, have some 
apprehen^on of true beir^ — geometry and the like — they 
only dream about beii^, but never can they behold the 
waking reality so long as they leave the hypotheses which 
they use unexamined, and are uiLable to give an account 
of them. For when a man knows not his own first principle, 
and when the conclusion and intermediate steps are also 
constructed out of he knows not what, how can he imagine 
that such a fabric of convention can ever become science ? " 

" Then dialectic, and dialectic alone, goes directly to the 
first principle and is the only science which does away with 
hypotheses in order to make her ground secure ; the eye 
of the soul, which is literally buried in an outlandish slough, 

' J 633. In the Cratyliu Plato defined the dialectician as " lie vho 
knowa hinr lo oak qnestjons and how to answer them. " In the Phaedmt 
he identiBes dialectic with the piocera of division and generaliaatioD, 
adding " And if I find any man who is able to see ' a One and Hony ' in 
nature, )"ia I follow and walk in Ms footsteps as if he were a god. And 
those who have this art I hare hitherto been in the habit of calling 
dialecticians ; but God knows whether the name is right or not." 
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ia by her gentle aid lifted upw^ards ; and she uses as hand- 
maids and helpers in the work of conversion, the sciences 
which we have been discussing." 

Dialectic then is the coping-stone of the sciences ; ^ no 
other science can be placed higher ; it completes the series. 
All who would be magistrates in the ideal state must 
consequently address themselves to such studies as will 
enable them to use the weapons of the dialectician most 
scientifically. 

Having determined the subjects which the philosopher 
or ruler must study, Plato proceeds to consider the dis- 
tribution of these studies,* For three years after the 
completion of the early education, that is, fcom seventeen 
to twenty years of age, the youths are to serve as cadets, 
b^ng brought into the field of battle, and, " like young 
hounds, have a taste of blood given them." 

During these years of bodily exercises there is to be no 
intellectual study, " for sleep and exercise are unptopitious 
to learning." 

At the age of twenty the choice characters are to be 
selected to undergo the mathematical training preparatory 
to Dialectic. This training is to continue for ten years, 
and at the age of thirty a further selection is to be made, 
and those who are chosen are to begin the study of Dialectic. 
Plato deliberately withholds the study of Dialectic to thia 
late age, giving as his reason that " youngsters, when they 
first get the taste in their mouths, argue for amusement, 
and are always contradicting and refuting others in imita- 
tion of those who refute them ; like puppy-dogs, they 
rejoice in pulling and tearing at all who come near them."' 

' i 63*. • II 537-641. 

■ 1 639. Cf . Aristotle, Elhits, i, 3 : " The fouug man ia not & fit etadent 
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This study is to be prosecuted foi five years, every other 
pursuit being resigned for it. For the ixext fifteen years, 
that ia, from thirty-five to fifty years of age, the philosophers 
or rulers are to return to practical life, take the command 
in war and hold such offices of state as befit " young men." 
After the age of fifty the Hvee of the rulers are to be spent 
in contemplation of " the Good," so that when they are 
called upon to regulate the affaira of the state, their know- 
ledge of this will serve as a pattern according to which 
they are to order the state and the lives of individuals, 
and the remainder of their own lives also ; " mulnng 
philosophy their chief pursuit, but when their turn comes, 
toiling also at politics and mlii^ for the public good, not 
as though they were performing some heroic action, 
but simply as a matter of duty ; and when they have 
brought up in each generation others like themselves, 
they will depart to the Islands of the Blest uid dwell 
there." ^ 

Such is Plato's scheme of education as set forth in the 
RepuWe, and he warns us in conclusion that it is an educa- 
tion for women as well as for men ; they are to have the 
same training and education, a trtduing in music and 
gymnastic, ami in the art of war, which they must practise 
like men, " for you must not suppose," he adds,' " tiliat 
what I have been saying applies to men only and not to 
women as far as their natures can go." 

Plato dismisses as irrelevant the ridicule which would 
be excited by his proposal that women should share with 
men the exercises of the gymnasia, maintaining that the 
question should be decided on principle. The principle, 
he argues, which apphes in this case is that each member 
of the state should undertake the work for which he is best 

< $ 540. * § 640. Cf. §S 4G1-1G7. 
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fitted by nature, and while admitting tliat physically the 
woman is weaker than the man, he nevertheless maiutatDS 
that in respect to political or governing ability the woman 
is the equal of the man. Had he afiBrmed that in respect 
to intellectual abihty the woman is on ^ average the equal 
of the man, he would have anticipated the conclusions of 
modem science.^ 

His coedacational proposal arouses distrust, not so mach 
on its own account but because the second " wave," the 
conununity of wives and children, results from it.' To 
Becure and preserve the unity of the state Plato was forced 
to destroy the family as the social unit ; the family with 
its bonds of kioBhip and ties of natural affection was 
the only institution which he feared might challenge the 
supremacy, or lead to the disruption, of the state, and the 
pains he displays to eliminate every trace of family influence 
are witness of its power. Plato can only secure the unity 
c^ the state at the cost of sacri&cii^ all differences ; he 
makes a wilderness and calls it peace. This is the great 
defect of his ideal state, and on this ground his communistic 
scheme has been effectively criticised by Aristotle.' A 
mmilar criticism baa been applied by Rousseau,* who says : 
" I am quite aware l^at Plato, in the Republic, assigns the 
same gymnastics to women and men. Having got rid of 
the faroily, there is no place for women in his system of 
government, so he is forced to turn them into men. That 
great gemus has worked out his plans in detail and has 

' Cf. Thoradike, Edvcalionat Ptgekologjf, \oL iii, ch. iz. 

* $ 467. The gi«at graves or paradoxeB in the construction of Plato's 
ide»l stat« are ; (Ijtheconumukit^ofgoodsandofpnnDits; (2) the com- 
mnnit7 of wivM end childKn ; (3) sunmiaTised in the statement — 
" Until kinga aie philosophera or philowphera are kings, cities trill never 
oeooe from ill." 

■ PoIMm, ii, 3. * EmiU, Everyman tnns., p. 326. 
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provided for every contu^eucy ; he has even provided 
gainst a difficulty which in all likelihood no one would 
ever have raised ; but he has not succeeded in meeting the 
real difficulty. I am not speaking of the alleged coromunity 
of wives which has often been laid to his charge ; . . . 
I refer to that subversion of all the tendetest of our natural 
feelings, which he sacrificed to an artificial sentiment which 
can only exist by their aid. Will the bonds of convention 
hold firm without some foundation in nature 1 Can 
devotion to the state exist apart from the love of those 
near and dear to us ? Can patriotism thrive except in the 
soil of that miniature fatherland, the home ? Is it not the 
good son, the good husband, the good father, who makes 
the good citizen ? " 

In the Laws, the work of hia old age, Plato readdresses 
himself to the subject of Education. The dialogue com- 
mencing with a consideration of the laws of Minos drifts 
into a consideration of the perfect citizen-ruler and how 
to train him~into a discussion on Siducation, in short. 
Disillusioned by the experiences of life, Plato in the Laws, 
so Bome interpreters maintain, recants the idealistic schemes 
which he projected in the RepuUtc : in the later work he 
does not, however, really abandon his earlier principles, 
but rather seeks to illustrate their application in practice ; 
he describes, if not the ideal city, the pattern of which is 
laid up in heaven, at least " the second best," which might 
be realisable " imder present circumstances." * 

The treatment of Education in the Laws supplements 
that in the Republic, emphasising the practical aspects 
and thus approximating to Aristotle's treatment of Educa- 
tion in the PolUics. The aim of education nevertheless 
remains the same, for as Plato says in the Laws : * "At 
' iato«, gS 739, 753. ' §§ 643-4. 
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pteseut when we speak in tenuB of praise or blame about 
the bringing-up of each peiBoa, we call one man educated 
and another uneducated, although the uneducated man 
may be sometimes very well educated for the calling 
of a retail trader, or of a captain of a ship, and the like. 
1*01 we are not speaking of education in this narrower 
sense, but of that other education in virtue from youth 
upwards, which makes a man eagerly pursue the ideal 
perfection of citizenship, and teaches him how rightly to 
rule and how to obey. This is the only education which, 
upon our view, deserves the name ; that other sort of 
training, which aims at the acquisition of wealth or bodily 
strength, or mere cleverness apart trom intelligence and 
justice, is mean and illiberal, and is not worthy to be called 
education at all. But let us not quarrel with one another 
about a word, provided that the proposition which has 
just been granted holds good : to wit, that those who are 
rightly educated generally become good men. Neither 
must we cast a slight upon education, which is the first and 
fairest thing that the best of men can ever have, and which, 
though liable to take a wrong direction, is capable of re- 
formation, and this business of reformation is the great 
businesfl of every man while he lives." 

Education in the Laws is to be universal, not restricted 
as in the Republic to the guardian class, and is to be com- 
pulsory ; " the children shall come (to the schools) not only 
^ their parents please, but if they do not please ; there 
shall be compulsory education, as the saying is, of all and 
sundry, as far as this is possible ; and the pupils shall be 
regarded as belonging to the state rather than to their 
parents. My law shall apply to females as well as males ; 
they shall both go through the same exercises." ^ To the 

' La»!», S 804. Cf, Aristotle, Folitici, viii, 1, 
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ooedncatiooal principle and the commoiustic scheme on 
which it is based Flato frequently alludes in the Lav>»,^ thus 
indicating that the proposal in the Republic was regarded 
by him as a serious one. In support of the idea that women 
and girls should undergo the same gymnastic and military 
exercises as men and boys Plato states : * " While they are 
yet girls they should have practised dancing in arms and 
the whole art of fighting — when grown-up women, they 
should apply themselves to evolutions and tactics, and the 
mode of grounding and taking up arms ; if for no other 
reason, yet in case the whole military force should have to 
leave the city and carry on operations of war outside, that 
those who will have to guard the young and the rest of 
the city may be equal to the task ; and, on the other hand, 
when enemies, whether barbarian or Hellenic, oome from 
without with mighty force and make a violent assault upon 
them, and thus compd them to fight for the possession of 
the city, which is far from beii^ an imposability, great 
would be the disgrace to the state, if the women had been 
so miserably tnuued that they could not fi^t for theit 
young, as birds will, against any creature however strong, 
and die ot undergo any danger, but must instantiy rush to 
the temples and crowd at the altars and shrines, and bring 
upon human nature the reproach, that of all animals man 
is the most cowardly 1 " 

The main subjects in the curriculum proposed in the 
Laws are the same as those given in the BepubHc, — 
for the early education Music and Gymnastic, and for 
the higher education Mathematics ; Dialectic, the study 
to which the mathematical subjects were merely pre- 
paratory in the Republic, is ^uded to only indirectiy in 
the more practical Laws. 

' Laws, H 804-6. » 1 814. 
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Gymnastic occupies a more prominent place than it does 
in the BepubUc, where it was treated merely in outline. It 
is now divided into two branches, dancing and wrestlii^, 
and these aie in turn fm^her subdivided. "One sort of 
dancing imitates musical recitation, and aims at preserving 
dignity and freedom ; the other aims as producing health, 
agility, and beauty in the limbs and parts of the body, 
giving the proper flexion and extension to each of them, a 
harmoiuous motion being diffused everywhere, and forming 
a suitable accompaniment to the dance." ^ In regard to 
wrestling, that form " of wrestling erect and keeping free 
the neck and hands and sides, working with energy and 
constancy, with a composed strength, and for the sake of 
health " is useful and is to be enjoined alike on masters and 
scholars.^ The general aim is that of all movements 
wrestling is most akin to the military art, and is to be 
pursued for the sake of this, and not for the sake of 
wrestling.^ 

Plato's treatment of Music in the Lav>s follows the lines 
of that in the Republic, the old quarrel between poetry and 
philosophy being frequently renewed.* The same con- 
clusion is reached, namely, that the compositions must 
impress on the minds of the young the principle " that the 
life which is by the Gods seemed to be the happiest is also 
the best." * 

The omission in the RejmbUc of any reference to the 
education of the industrial or artisan class is partially 
rectified in the Laws. " Accordii^ to my view," Plato 
now says,* " anyone who woidd be good at anything must 
practise that thing from his youth upwards, both in sport 
and earnest, in its several branches : for example, he who 

' S 795. Cf. 5S 814-6. » S 'M- '5 814. 

* Of. §1669-670; 800-804; 811. '§««. «H*3.. 
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is to be a good builder, should play at buildii^ childiea's 
houses ; he who is to be a good husbandman, at tilling the 
ground ; and those who have the care of their education 
should provide them when young with mimic tools. They 
should leam beforehand the knowledge which they will 
afterwards require for their art. For example, the future 
carpenter should leam to raeasnre or apply the line in play ; 
and the future warrior should leam riding, or some other 
exercise, for amusement, and the teacher should endeavour 
to direct the children's inclinations and pleasures, by the 
help of amusements, to their final aim in life. The most 
important part of education is right training in the nursery. 
The soul of the child in his play should be guided by the 
love of that sort of excellence in which when he grows up 
to manhood he will have to be perfected." 

As in the Republic so in the Laws, education cannot begin 
too early ; ^ " Am I not right in maintaining that a good 
education is that which tends most to the improvement of 
mind and body ! And nothing can be plainer than that 
the fairest bodies are those which grow up from infancy in 
the best and straightest manner ? " The care of the child 
even before birth is dealt with by Plato. ^ The early discip- 
line is to be, as with Aristotle, habituation to the good and 
the beautiful. " Kow I mean by education that training 
which is given by suitable habits to the first instincts of 
virtue in children ; — when pleasure, and friendship, and pain, 
and hatred are rightly implanted in souls not yet capable 
of understanding the nature of them, and who find them, 
after they have obtained reason, to be in harmony with her. 
This harmony of the soul, taken as a whole, is virtue ; but 
the particular training in respect to pleasure and paio, 
which leads you always to hate what you ought to hate, 
' S '88. » IS 788-702. 
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and love what you ought to love &oiu the begiiuung of life 
to the end, may be separated off ; and, in my view, will be 
rightly called education." * 

The early tTaiaiug in the RejmbUc comprising Music 
and Gymnastic was designed to occupy the first seventeen 
years of life. The ages at which the various parts of these 
subjects were to be taken up were not further particularised. 
In the Laws, however, Plato is most precise as to the 
occupations of the early years and the time to be allotted 
to each. " Up to the age of three years, whether of boy or 
girl, if a person strictly carries out our previous regulations 
and makes them a principal aim, he will do much for the 
advantage of the young creatures. But at three, four, five 
or even six years the childish nature will require sports . . . 
Children at that age have certain natural modes of amuse- 
ment which they find out for themselves when they 
meet." * 

The sports which the children at these early ages engage 
in, it may be interpolated, are, in Plato's opinion, of supreme 
significance in maintaining the stability of the state. In 
the Republic' Plato repeatedly expresses his fear of 
innovations in Afusic and Gymnastic lest these should 
imperil the whole order of society. This was natural, for 
any change in an ideal state could only be regarded as a 
change for the worse. It was also in accordance with the 
Greek attitude of mind, to which the modem ideal of an 
infinite progress brought about by constant innovations 
was abhorrent, and which conceived of perfection after the 
manner of the plastic arts as limited and permanent. In 
the Laws, even when the constitution is bnt " second-best," 
the dread of innovations still haunts Plato, and leads Tiityi 
to observe * " that the plays of children have a great deal 
•5663. '5794. »Cf.|424. '5 794. 
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to do with the permanence or want of peimaneQce in 
legislation. For when plajs are ordered with a view to 
children having the same plays, attd amusing themselves 
after the same manner, and fiTxdJT^ delight in the same 
playthings, the more solemn institutions of the state are 
allowed to remain imdistuibed. Whereas if sports are 
disturbed, and innovations are made in them, and they 
constantly change, and the young never speak of theii 
having the same likings, or the same established notions 
of good and bad taste, either in the bearing of their bodies 
or in their dress, but he who devises something new and 
out of the way in figures and colours and the like is hdd in 
special honour, we may say that no greater evil can happen 
in the state ; for he who changes these sports is secretiy 
chattging the manners of the young, and making the old 
to be dishonoured among them and the new to be honoured. 
And I afBrm that there is nothing which is a greater injury 
to all states than saying this." 

Up to the age of six the children of both sexes may play 
tt^ether. After the age of six, however, they were to be 
separated — "let boys live with boys, and girls in like 
manner with girls. Now they must b^in to learn — the 
boys going to the teachers of horsemanship and the use 
of the bow, the javelin, and sling, and the ^rls too, if 
they do not object, at any rate until they know how to 
manage these weapons, and especially how to handle 
heavy arms." ^ 

The musical is to alternate with the gymnastic training. 
" A fair time for a boy of ten years old to spend in letters 
is three years ; the age of thirteen is the proper time for 
him to begin to handle the IjTre, and he may continue at 
this for another three years, neither more nor less, and 
'5 794. 
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whether his &ther oi himself like or dislike the study, he 
is not to be allowed to spend more or less time in learning 
music than the law allows." ^ 

" There still remain three studies suitable for &eemen. 
Arithmetic is one of them ; the measurement of length, 
surface, and depth is the second ; and the third has to do 
with the revolutions of the stars in relation to one another. 
Not everyone has need to toil through all these things in a 
strictly scientific manner, but only a few."' All that is 
required for the many is such a knowledge as " every child 
in Egypt is taught when he learns the alphabet," and which 
frees them " from that natural ignorance of all these things 
which is so ludicrous and disgraceful." ^ He who ia to be 
a good ruler of the state, must, however, make a complete 
study of tiiese subjects and of their inter-connections ; be 
must know these two principles — " that the soul is the 
eldest of all things which are bom, and is immortal and 
rules over aU bodies ; moreover, he who has not contem- 
plated the mind of nature which is said to exist in the 
stars, and gone through the previous training, and seen 
the connection of mudc with these things, and harmonized 
them sJl with laws and institutions, is not able to give a 
reason of such things as have a reason. And he who is 
unable to acquire this in addition to the ordinary virtues 
of a citizen, can hardly be a good ruler of a whole state."^ 
While in the Re-puWc education was to be in the im- 
mediate charge of the guardians of the state, in the Laws 
it is to be ddegated to a Director of Education.' The end 
of education nevertheless remains the same. Education 
is for the good of the individual and for the safety of the 
state. Thus Flato reafiBrms in the Laws : " "If you ask 

'SaiOi 'H 817-8. 'S81B. 

*%W1. '55765-0: §809. «|641. 
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what is the good of education in general, the answer ia 
easy — ^that education makes good men, and that good men 
act noblj, and conquer their enemies in battle, because 
they are good. Education certainly gives victory, although 
victory sometimea produces forgetfulness of education ; 
for many have grown insolent from victory in war, and this 
insolence has engendered in them innumerable evils ; and 
many a victory has been and will be suicidal to the victors ; 
but education is never suicidal." 
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CHAPTER II 

QUINTILIAN 

Plato details for us the education of the philosopher, 
Quiutiliati that of the orator ; ^ the former the education 
for speculative life, the latter for practical life. The 
difference is t3'pical of the national genius of the two 
peoples, Greet and Soman. 

This antithesis would nevertheless be rejected by Quin- 
tilian ; the philosopher, he would admit, had become 
unpractical — and by philosopher he evidently intends the 
sophist^ — ^but the ideal orator whose education he pre- 
scribes cannot be regarded as unspeculative or unphilo- 
Bophical. Plato's philosopher was also ruler or THng ; 
Quintilian's orator is sage as well as statesman. Both 
described the perfect man and the training which was to 
produce such. 

Quintilian characterises his ideal as follows ' : " The 
perfect orator must be a man of integrity, the good man, 
otherwise he cannot pretend to that character ; and we 
therefore not only require in him a consunmiate talent for 
speaking, but all the virtuous endowments of the mind. 

' QuintUian, Iiuaitiatai of the Orator. 

' Cf. QiiintiUan'B reference to " the only professors of wiadom," a 
characterisation of the Sophists employed by Plato in the Lache.1, § 186. 

■Bk. i, Int.,§ii. 
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For an upright and aa honest life cannot be teetricted to 
philoBophers alone ; because the man who acts in a real 
civic capacity, who has talents for the administration of 
public and private concerns, who can govern cities by his 
counsels, maintain them by his laws, and meliorate them 
by his judgments, cannot, indeed, be anything but the 
orator . . . Let therefore the orator be as the re^ 
sage, not only perfect in morals, but also in science, and in 
all the requisites and powers of elocution." For brevity 
Quintilian would adopt ^ the definition of the orator given 
by Cato, " a good man skilled in the art of speaking " ; 
with emphasis on the goodness, however, for he adds, " not 
only that the orator ought to be a good man ; but that he 
cannot be an orator unless such." 

Others had written of the training of an orator, but they 
had usually dealt with the teaching of eloquence to those 
whose education was otherwise completed. Quintilian 
says,* however, " for my part, being of opinion that notMng 
is foreign to the art of oratory . . . should the training 
up of an orator be committed to me, I would begin to form 
his studies from his infancy. ' ' By reason of this, Quintiliau's 
InstUutea of the Orator is somethii^ more than a treatise on 
rhetoric ; it has become an educational classic. 

No training can produce the perfect orator unless a 
certain standard of natural endowment is presupposed ; 
nature as well as nurture must be taken into account. 
Thus Quintilian remarks :' "It must be acknowledged that 
precepts and arts are of no efficacy unless assisted by 
nature. The person therefore that lacks a faculty will 
reap as little benefit from these writings as barren soils &om 
precepts of agriculture. There are o^er natural qualifica- 
tions, as a clear, articulate, and audible voice ; strong lungs, 
■Bk. Jdi, cb. i. 'Bk. i, Int.. gi. ■ Bk. i, Int. 
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good health, Bound constitution, and a graceful aspect ; 
which, though indifferent, may be improved by observation 
and industry, but are somewliat wautii^ in so great a degree 
aa to vitiate all the accomplishments of wit and study." 

The training of the orator falls into three stages : the 
early home education up to seven years of age ; the general 
"grammar" school education; and the specific training 
in rhetoric. 

With the early home education Quintilian would take as 
much care and exercise as much supervision as Plato devoted 
to the early education of the citizens and rulers of his ideal 
state. Recognising, like Plato, the great part which 
suggestion and imitation play in the early education of the 
child, Quiatiliau demands for his future' orator that his 
parents — ^not his father only — should be cultured,^ that his 
nurse should have a proper accent, that the boys in whose 
company he is to be educated should also serve as good 
patterns, and that his tutors should be skilful or know their 
own limitations ; the person who imagines himself learned 
when he is not really so is not to be tolerated. When such 
conditions do not exist, Quintilian suggests that an ex- 
perienced master of language should be secured to give 
constant attention aitd irtstantly correct any word which 
is improperly proitounoed in his pupil's hearing in order that 
he may not be suffered to contract a habit of it. And he 
adds : ' " If I seem to require too much, let it be considered 
how hard a matter it is to form an orator." 

Quintilian discusses ^ whether children under seven years 
of age should be made to learn, and, although he admits that 
little will be effected before that age, he nevertheless con- 
cludes that we should not neglect these early years, the chief 

' TppicoU; Romui and in itrildiig contract to Greek sentiment. 

» Bk. i, ch. i, § ii. '§iv. 
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reason — now regarded as invalid — ^being that the elements 
of learning depend upon memory, which most commonly 
is not only very ripe, but also very retentive in children,^ 
He warns us, however, that great care must be taken lest 
the child who cannot yet love study, should come to hate it, 
and, after the manner of Plato, he declares that study ought 
to be made a diversion. The instruction at this early age is 
to include reading, and exercises in speech training which 
consist of repetition of rhymes containing difficult combina- 
tions of sounds ; writing is also to be taught, the letters 
being graven on a plate so that the stylus may follow along 
the grooves therein, a procedure depending on practice in 
motor-adjustment and recently revived in principle by 
Montessori. 

Before proceeding to conader the second stf^e of educa- 
tion, Quintilian discusses the question whether public or 
private tuition is the better for children. Aristotle had 
maintained' that education should be public and not 
private ; but the early Roman education had been private, 
and it was only under Greek influences that schools came to 
be founded in Rome. Aristotle's standpoint was polirical, 
whereas that of QuintUian is practical and educational.' 

Two objections were currently urged against public 
education, the first being the risk to a child's morals from 
his intercourse with other pupils of the same age, and the 
second the difficulty e^erienced by a tutor in givii^ the 
same attention to many as to one. Were the first objection 
valid, that schools are serviceable to learning but prejudicial 

' In hia chapter on Hemoir, bk. xi, oh. 2, some of Quintiliui'B 
statementa are aurprisingly in acconianoe with lecent experimental 

* PoUUe; bk. vtii, ch. 2. Cf. Bnmet's AritlctU on Education, p. 97. 
» Bk. i, oh. 2. 
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to moials, Quintiliaii would rather recommend the trainii^ 
of a child in upright life than, in eloquent speaking. But 
he maintaiufl that, though schools are sometimes a nuisery 
of vice, a parent's house may likewise be the same ;— there 
are many instances of innocence lost and preserved in both 
places — and children may rather bring the infection into 
schools than receive it from them. In answer to the second 
objection Quintilian relies on the inspiration of numbers 
causing a master to give of his best ; " A master who has 
but one pupil to instruct, can never give to his words that 
energy, spirit, and fire, which he would if animated by a 
number of pupils." " I would not, however," he adds, 
" advise the sending of a child to a school where he is likely 
to be neglected ; neither ought a good master to burden 
himself with more pupils than he is well able to teach . . . 
But if crowded schools are to be avoided, it does not follow 
that all schools are to be equally avoided, as there is a wide 
difference between avoidii^ entirely and making a proper 
choice." 

Having disposed of the objection to public education, 
Quintilian states the positive advantages. At home the 
pupil can learn only what is taught bim ; but in school he 
can learn what is taught to others. At school he has others 
to emulate and to serve as patterns for imitation ; he also 
has the opportunities of contracting friendships. How, 
Quintilian asks, shall the pupil leam what we call " common 
sense " when he sequesters himself from society 1 And for 
the orator who must appear in the most solemn assemblies 
and have the eyes of a whole state fixed upon him, pubHo 
education has the special advantage of enabling the pupil 
early to accustom himself to face an audience. 

The grammar-school training is considered by Quintilian 
in its two aspects, the moral and the intellectual. 
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He lecognises that children differ in respect to moral 
disposition, and that training must be adapted to such 
differences. But he deaireB for his future ideal orator the 
lad who is stimulated by praise, who is sensible of ^oiy, and 
who weeps when worsted. " Let these noble sentiments 
work in bim ; a reproach will sting him to the quick ; a 
sense of honour will rouse his spirit ; in him doth need 
never he apprehended." 

Children must he allowed rdaxation, but, as in other 
particulars, there is a mean to be kept ; deny them play, 
they hate study ; allow them too much recreation, they 
acquire a habit of idleness. Play also discovers the bent of 
theii temper and moral character, and QuintiUan observes 
that the boy who is gloomy and downcast and languid and 
dead to the ardour of play affords no great expectations of 
a sprightly disposition for study. 

The remarkable modernity of Quintilian's opinions is 
evident in his remarks on corporal punishment. " There 
is a thing," he says, " I quite dislike, though authorised by 
custom— the whipping of children. This mode of chastise- 
ment seems to me mean, servile, and a gross affront on more 
advanced years. If a child is of so abject a disposition as 
not to correct himself when reprimanded, he will he as 
hardened against stripes as the vilest slave. In diort, if a 
master constantly exacts from his papil an account of his 
study, there will be no occasion to have recourse to this 
extremity. It is his neglect that most commonly causes 
the scholar's punishment." Concluding, he asks, " If there 
be no other way of correcting a child hut whipping, what 
shall be done, when as a grown-up youth he is under no 
apprehension of such punishment and must learn greater 
and more difficult things ? " 

Having stated the disciplinary measures to be observed 
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in moral training, Qnintilian proceeds to consider the 
intellectual training wluch should be provided by the 
"grammar school."^ To our surprise the first question 
which Quintilian raises is whether the Boman yonth should 
begin his grammar-school training with Greek or with 
Latin. Heine's remark that had it been necessary for the 
Romans to learn Latin, they would not have conquered the 
world, derives its force fi;om our ignorance of Soman 
education, for even although the Boman youth had not to 
learn Latin, they had to learn Greek. It must nevertheless 
be recalled that Greek was then still a living language, that 
a knowledge of Greek was almost universal amoog the upper 
classes in Kome and that it was indeed the mother-toi^e 
of many of the slaves in the Roman households.* Quintilian 
consequently remarks^ that it is a matter of no great 
moment whether the pupil begins with Latin or Greek, 
but in the early education he recommended the acquirement 
of Greek first, because Latin being in common use would 
come of itself. 

He would not have the boy even at the earUest stages 
speak only Greek, as in mediaeval schools boys were re- 
quired to speak only Latin, for this he feared would affect 
his enunciation ; consequently " the Latin must soon 
follow and both in a short time go together ; so it will come 
to pass that, when we eqiuJly improve both languages, the 
one will not be hurtful to the other." 

As Music with Plato, so Grammar with Quintilian com- 
prises literature, especially poetry. Grammar he divides 
into two parts : the knowledge of correct speaking and 
writing, and the interpretation of poetry. For good 
speaking, which must be correct, clear, and elegant, reason, 

» Bk. i, oh. It. ■ See Wilkins' Boman Edtieation, p. 19 et acq. 

'Bti.oh. iv. a. bki.oh.i. 
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antiquity, authority and use are to be the guiding piinciplea. 
Ab a practical preparation for the later training in rhetoric 
Quintilian proposes that the pupils should learn to relate 
Aesop's fables in plain form, then to paraphrase them into 
more elegant style. ^ In regard to correct writing or 
orthography " unless custom otherwise directs," says 
QuintJlian, " I would have every word written as pro- 
nounced ; for the use and business of letters is to preserve 
sounds, and to present them faithfully to the eye of tbe 
reader, as a pledge coomiitted to their charge. They ought 
therefore to express what we have to say." This is a 
plea for what at the present time is termed "simplified 
spelling." 

Like Plato, Quintilian recognises that children should be 
tai^ht not only what is beautiful and eloquent, but in a 
greater degree what is good and honest. Homer and \Trgil 
should consequently be read first, even although "to be 
sensible of their beauties is the business of riper judgment." 
Tragedy and lyric poetry may likewise be employed, but 
Greek lyrics being written with somewhat too great freedom, 
and elegies that treat of love should not be put into 
children's hands. When morals run no risk, comedy may 
be a principal study. The general aim of reading at this 
stage is to make youths read such books as enlarge their 
minds and strengthen their genius ; for erudition will come 
of itself in more advanced years. The study of grammar 
and love of reading shoijd not, however, be confined 
to school-days, but rather extended to the last period 
of life. 

Quintilian, after discussing grammar, proceeds to consider 

the other arts and sciences, a knowledge of which the futvire 

orator ought to acquire at the grammar school ; and in 

> Bk. i. ch. vi. 
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justificatioQ of bis selection he reiterates that he has in 
mind " the image of that perfect orator to whom notiiing 
is wanting." ^ 

Music must be included in the tiaiiung of the ocatoi,* 
and Quiutilian maintains that he might content himself 
with dting the authority of the ancients, and in this con- 
nection instances Plato, by whom Grammar was even 
considered to fall tmder Music. According to Quintilian, 
Music has two rhythms : the one in the voice, the other in 
the body. The former treats of the proper selection and 
pronunciation of words, the tone of voice, those being 
suited to the nature of the cause pleaded : * the latter deals 
with the gestures or action which should accompany and 
harmonise with the voice. But this falls to be dealt with 
in the school of rhetoric, and is considered at some 
length by Quintilian towards the conclusion of his work.* 

Geometry, as in Plato's scheme, is included by Quintilian,' 
but, unlike Plato in the Repttbldc, Quintilian does not despise 
its practical advantages to the orator, who in a court might 
make an error in calculation or " make a motion with his 
fillers which disagrees with the number he calculates," 
and thus lead people to harbour an ill opinion of his ability ; 
plane geometry is not less necessary as many lawsuits 
concern estates and boundaries. Plato made geometry a 
preparation for philosophy, and Quintilian reconmaends it 
as a training for eloquence. As order is necessary to 
geometry, so also, says Quintilian, is it essential to eloquence. 
Geometry lays down principles, draws conclusions fiom 
them, and proves uncertainties by certainties ; does not 
oratory do the same ? he asks. It is thus on the disciplinary 

' Bfc. i, oh. rii. ' Bk. i, ch. viii. 

^ Bk. i, oh. X, and bk. xi, ch. iii. 

* Cf. bk. xi. oh. iii. = Bk. i, ch. ii. 
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value of geometiy t^t Quintilian, following Plato, 
insists.^ 

Qnintiliau wonld also have the pupil leaort to a school of 
physical cnltnre, theie to acquire a graceful carriage. 

Dauciug, too, might be allowed while the pupil is still 
joung, but should not be long continued ; foi it is an oiatoi, 
not a dancer, that is to be formed. " This benefit, however, 
will accrue from it that without thinking, and impercep- 
tibly, a secret grace will min^e mth all our behaviour and 
continue with us through life." 

Having determined the selection of subjects, Quintilian 
inquires whether they can be taught and learned con- 
currently, even supposing that they are necessary.' The 
argument against this procedure is that many subjects of 
different tendency, if taught together, would bring confiraon 
into the mind and distract the attention. It is also con- 
tended that neither the body, nor mind, nor length of day 
divided amongst such a diversity of studies would be 
su£Gcient to hold out ; and though more robust years mi^t 
undergo the toil, it should not be presumed that the delicate 
constitutions of children are equal to the same burden. 
But Quintilian rephes that they who reason thus are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the nature of the human mind, 
which is so active, quick, and keeps such a multiplicity of 
points of view before it that it cannot restrict itself to one 
particular thii^, but extends its powers to a great many, 
not only during the same day, but likewise at the same 
moment. What, then, he asks, should hinder us applying 
our minds to many subjects, having several hours for 
reflection, especially when variety refreshes and renovates 
the mind 1 It is the opposite course, namely, to persevere 
in one and the same study that is painful. To be restricted 

1 Cf. E. G. Hoore, What ia Education * ch. iii. > Bk. i, cb. zi. 
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for a whole day to one master fatigues greatly, but changes 
may be recreative. In support of his argument Quintilian 
adduces the analogy of farming, asking, " Why do we not 
advise our fanners not to cultivate at the same time their 
fields, vineyards, olive-grounds and shrubs ? " Any of 
these occupations continued without interruption would 
prove very tiresome ; in Quintilian's view, it is much easier 
to do many things than confine ourselves long to one. 

The principle of the co-ordination of studies is also 
supported by Quintilian on the ground that no age is less 
liable to fatigue than childhood ; but it would have been 
more scientific had he maintained that no age is more 
readily fatigued, hence the need for change. After con- 
cluding the survey of granmiar-school education, Quintilian 
turns to consider that of the school of rhetoric, and at the 
outset complains of a certain overlapping in the work of the 
two types of schools, maintaining that it would be better if 
each confined itself to its own proper task. 

In selecting a school of rhetoric for a youth, his first 
consideration is the master's morals. The character which 
Quintilian requires is expressed thus : ^ " Let him have to- 
wards his pupils the benevolent disposition of a parent, and 
consider himself as holding the place of those who have 
entrusted him with this charge. He must neither be 
vicious himself, nor countenance vice ; austere though not 
harsh ; mild though not famihar ; lest the first generate 
hatred, the second contempt. Let him talk frequently of 
virtue. The oftener he advises, the seldomer he will be 
obliged to pimish. Let him be plain and simple in his 
manner of teaching ; patient in labour ; rather punctual in 
making his scholars comply with their duty, than too exact in 
requiring more than they can do." The same high standard 
' Bk. ii, ch. ii. 
p 
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as in moral attainment is deemed requisite foi the intellec- 
tual qualifications of the master of the school of rhetoric. 

He characterises as silly the opinion of those who, when 
their boys are fit for the school of rhetoric, do not consider it 
neceaaary to place them immediately under the care of the 
most eminent, but allow them to remain at schools of less 
repute ; for the succeeding master will have the double 
burden of unteaching what is wrong as well as teaching 
what is right. Distinguished masters, it might be main- 
tained, may think it beneath them or may not be able to 
descend to such small matters as the elements, but he who 
cannot, Quintilian retorts, should not be ranked in the 
catalogue of teachers, for it is not possible that he who 
excels in great, should be ignorant of little things. The 
plainest method, he adds, is always the best, and this the 
most learned possess in a greater degree than others. 

Having discussed the type of school to which the pupil 
of rhetoric should be sent, Quintilian considers the subjects 
to be taught and the methods to be employed. The treat- 
ment of rhetoric extending from Bk. III. to Bk. XII, of the 
Institutes is of a highly technical nature and of little value 
or interest to the student of Education, although it may be 
a profitable study for the writer who seeks to improve his 
style ^ or for the teacher of classics, as it includes, in addition 
to choice and arrangement of material and the principles 
of style, a review of Latin literature from the point of view 
of the orator.* 

As the education which Quintilian prescribes is that of 
an orator, he does not deal with the education of women. 
From his remark that both parents of the orator should be 
cultured, it might be inferred, however, that he expected 
women to receive some form of education. There is no 

■ Cf. QuiUer-Couch, The Art of Writing, pp. 138-9. ' Bk. jl 
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diiect evidence of the existence of ooedacational establiali- 
ments in Home, bat it appears tliat ^b were tau^t the 
same Babjects as boys, although the eaily age of marriage 
would donbtless exclude them &om the higher edncation 
in rhetoric in which, for Quintilian, the early and grammai- 
school edncation culminate. 

Quintiliau'B Institutes is the most comprehensive, if not 
the most systematic, treatise on oratory in existence ; it 
doubtiesB appeared too late to influence Roman education 
greatly, but it was regarded by the Benaissance educators 
as the standard and authoritative work on Education, and 
through them it aseiBted in fashioning educational training 
throughout Europe up to quite modem times. 
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ELYOT 

The period of Home's greatness was followed by an age of 
intellectual sterility, and it is only when we come to the 
Benaissauce moTement in the fifteenth century that we find 
the real successors to the Greek and Roman writers whom 
we have already consideied. 

The Renaissance movement was an attempt to recapture 
the spirit and teimtate the ideals of Greek and Roman 
culture. It had its origin in Northern Italy, but it spread 
over Europe, influencing, and to some extent civilising, 
Germany, France, and Britain. The break with tradition 
and the de^e for freedom which characterised the move- 
ment took in Italy a literary and aesthetic turn ; in 
Northern Europe it was ethical and religious ; in England 
it was partly political, but mainly educational, as we find in 
More's Utojna,lElyot's €hveTnor,a.TxdAsche.m'sSchoohnaster. 

The source from which the Renaissance representatives 
drew inspiration determined the direction of the movement. 
Socrates had turned &om physical speculation as an un- 
profitable study,^ and thereafter fixed his thought upon 
man and his state. His conversion had determined the 
course of Greek culture, which became rich in the products 

' Cf. Flato'B Apology, § 19 : " The dinple trntb is that 1 hare □othing 
to do with pbfHical Bpeculatiou." 
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of the mind, in literature, philosophy, and art, and thus the 
RenaiBsance movement in Education, in its attempt to 
reinstate in its entirety the golden age of Greece's greatest 
triumphs, was predestined to he humanistic rather than 
realistic. 

As the Greek age was an age of great personalities, there 
was consequently in the Benaissance movement, which 
Bou^t to refiect it, a strong individualistic tendency. 
Elyot prescrihes the education of " nohle children," Ascham 
the education of a well-bom youth, but More provides a 
striking exception when in his Utopia he expresses the 
desire that " all in their childhood should be instructed in 
learning in their own native tongue." 

The reinstatement of a past culture, even if completely 
attainable, must ultimately be unsatisfactory. The passage 
of time brings with it altered conditions, and in its new 
setting the old ideal appears obsolete. No age by reverting 
to the post can hope thus easily to escape the task of offering 
its own contribution to civilisation and history, and as the 
ideal of education reflects the general view of life current 
at the time, no past system of education can fully satisfy 
present demands. Thus humanism as an educational idea 
was doomed to failure ; it must sooner or later exhaust 
itself and leave unsatisfied the new needs ; and this was 
what actually did happen, for " the aim of education was 
thought of in terms of language and literature instead of in 
terms of life," It was also, as we have seen, an individual- 
istic and aristocratic movement ; and, although for a time 
it might satisfy the requirements of a specially favoured 
class in the community, it had nothing to offer to the rising 
commetcial democracy and, like Plato's scheme of educa- 
tion in the Sepublic, it failed to make provision for the 
education of the producing and artisan class. 
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In 1417 Quintiliau's InstUutea waB le-discovered, and 
became at once the authoritative work on Education. So 
true is this that Eiasmus (in 1512) apologises for touching 
upon methodB or aims in teaching, " seeing," as he says, 
" that Quintilian has said in eftect the last woid on the 
matter." Quintilian's ideal personality had been the 
orator, that of the Renaissance waa the " covurtier," the 
English equivalent of which was the Governor — Governors 
including all officers paid or unpaid, involved in executive 
or legislative activity, royal secretaries, ambassadors, 
judges, etc.^ The training in both cases, Roman and 
Renaissance, was practically identical, namely, a training 
for public life ; and Elyot in his Oovemormerely recapitulatea 
the doctrines of Quintilian. It was only later in the 
Italian Revival, after 1470, that the influence of Plato and 
of Aristotle came to be felt, and the influence of the former 
is most evident in Mure's Utopia. 

As representative of the early humanistic movement in 
En^ish education we Bhall select for consideration Elyot's 
Governor. This work, published in 1531, is the first book 
on the subject of Education written and printed in En^ish, 
and in this lies its main interest, for although displaying no 
great originality it made accessible the views on educatitm 
of the classical writers, especially of Quintilian. The 
purpose of the work is to describe " the best form of educa- 
tion, or bringing up of noble children from their nativity, 
in such a manner as they may be found worthy and also 
able to be governors of a public weale." * 

On account of the diversity of gifts amongst men, it was 

natural, in Elyot's opinion, that there should be differences 

of position in the state, that some should be govemois and 

' Woodward, Edveatiim Aaring tht Benaiuance, p. 272. 

• Everyman ed., p. 15. 
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that to such the othets should miiiiBtet, receiving in return 
from them direction as to the way of virtue and commodious 
living. As the work was dedicated to Henry VIII., it was 
incumbent on Elyot to maintain that there should be in the 
state one sovereign governor, and that the subordinate 
govemors, called magistrates, should be chosen or appointed 
by the sovereign governor. 

Like Quintilian, Elyot requires that care should be 
exercised in the choice of a nurse for the child so that the 
future governor should not in early infancy assimilate evil 
in any form. He would also, with Quintilian, have the 
child's instruction begin early, even before seven years of 
age, giving as his reason that, although certain of the Greek 
and Boman writers were of a contrary opinion, knowledge 
for them was to be found in works written in the mother 
tongue of the pupils, whereas in Elyot's time it was in 
Greek and Latin. For the learning of these languages much 
time was required ; it was therefore necessary, he main- 
tains, to encroach somewhat upon the years of childhood. 
The pupils are not, however, to be forced to learn, but, in 
accordance with the advice of Quintilian, to whom he refers, 
they are " to be sweetly allured thereto with praises and 
Buch pretty gifts as children delight in." 

They are to be early trained to speak Latin, learning the 
names of objects about them and asking in Latin for things 
they desire. If it is possible, the nurses and those in 
attendance upon them are to speak Latin or at least only 
pure EngUsh. This " direct method " of learning Latin, 
as it would now be called, will prepare the way for writing 
Latin later on. Ascham in The SduxAmaster} "or plain and 
perfect leay of teaching children to understand, write, andspeak 
in Latin tongue," deprecates this method of leamii^, 

^ Written 1663-S and poBtbnmooaly published in 1670. 
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maintaimng, " If cliildien were brought up in such a house 
or such a school, where the Latin tongue were properly and 
perfectly spoken, then the daily use of speaking were the 
best and readiest way to leam the Latin tongue. But now, 
commonly, in the best schools in Ei^land for words right 
choice is smally regarded, true propriety wholly neglected, 
confusion is brought in, barbarousness is bred up bo in young 
wits, as afterward they be, not only marred for speaking, 
but also corrupted in judgment as with much ado or never 
at all they be brought to right frame again." ^ Ascham's 
aim is the same as that of Elyot, " to have the children 
speak Latin," but he would not allow them to speak Latin 
tUl they had read and translated the first book of Sturm's 
Epistles " with a good piece of a comedy of Terence also." 
Speaking would come after writing in Ascham's scheme, 
which amounted to little more than a method of double 
translation. 

Elyot advises that at seven years of age the pupil should 
be removed from the care of women and assigned to a tutor, 
who should be " an ancient and worshipful man in whom is 
proved to be much gentleness mixed with gravity and as 
near as can be, such an one as the child by imitating may 
grow to be excellent. And if he be also learned, he is the 
more commendable." 

The first duty of the tutor is to get to know the nature of 
the pupil, approving and extolling any virtuous dispositions 
which the latter should happen to possess, and condemning 
in no hesitating manner any which might later lead the 
pupil into evil. He shoidd also take care that the pupil is 
not fatigued with continual learning, but that study is 
diversified with exercise. To this end Elyot recommends 
playing on musical instruments ; this should lead to the 
1 SchoolTnaMer, Arber Eeprints, pp. 28-0. 
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proper undeFstanding of music which, in its turn the tutor 
should declare, is necessary for the better attaining the 
knowledge of a commonwealth.^ Other recreative subjects 
which may be taken up if the pupil has a natural taste for 
them include painting and carving. The former has 
practical advantages ; it is not, however, for these but on 
account of its recreative value that it is to be studied. 
These subjects are not to be compulsory. " My inten- 
tion and meaning is," says Elyot, " oijy that a noble 
obild by its own natural disposition and not by coercion, 
may be induced to receive perfect instruction in these 



The tutor is likewise to seek out a master who is learned 
both in Greek and Latin and who is also of good character, 
and the pupil, when he knows the parts of speech and can 
separate one of them iiom another in his own language, is 
to be put under such an one, Elyot is of the same opinion 
as Quintilian concerning the order in which languages should 
be acquired ; he would have the pupil study Greek and 
Latin authors both at one time or else to begin with Greek, 
" for as much as that is hardest to come by." If the child 
begins Greek at seven, he may read Greek authors for three 
years, using Latin meanwhile as "a familiar language." 
He is not to be detained long over grammar, either Latin or 
Greek, for grammar is but an introduction to the under- 
standing of authors, and if too much time is spent on it, or 
it is dealt with too minutely, the desire of learning fails. 
The works to be read are mainly those enumerated in 
Quintilian ; first Aesop's Fables and later Homer and 
Virgil. These with the others which he names — most of 
the other classic^ authors being mentioned — will, he 
considers, suffice till the pupil is thirteen years of age when 

' p. 2S. Cf. Plato's idea that justice is a htinnony. > p. 31. 
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reason develops and he may proceed to the study of more 
advanced subjects. 

From fourteen to seventeen years of age the pupil is to 
study Logic, Rhetoric, Cosmography or Geography, which 
serves as a preparation for History. At the age of seventeen 
the pupil is considered ripe enough to pass to the study of 
Philosophy, which Elyot maintains should continue till 
twenty-one years of age. He protests against the early 
specialisation in Law, which at that time seemed common, 
maintaining that the general training in philosophy would 
ultimately be more profitable.^ In philosophy Aristotle's 
Ethics, Cicero's De Offidis, and later, when the judgment 
of man is come to perfection, the works of Plato, the 
proverbs of Solomon with the boolrfl of EccUsiastes and 
Ecclesiaslicus would provide excellent lessons, and the 
historical parts of the Old Testament should be used by a 
nobleman after he is mature in years. The residue with 
the New TeslaTnent "is to be reverently touched, as a 
celestial jewel or relic." ' 

As continuous study without some manner of exercise, 
according to Elyot, exhausteth the vital spirits, he considers 
the physical exercises which are regarded as befitting a 
gentleman. The attention which Elyot devotes to physical 
culture recalls Greek rather than Roman practice, and is 
oharacteristicaUy English. Wrestling, Running, Swimming, 
Handling the sword and battle-axe, Riding and Vaultii^ 
are reconunended on the grotmd of their utility as well as 
for the training they afford ; and the inclusion of these 
exercises is further justified by copious references to the 
use made of them by classical heroes. 

Other exercises recommended, the utility of which is not 

alwaj^ evident, include Hunting, mainly of deer, as lions 

»Cf, pp.68-0. 'p. 48. 
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and wild beasts weie not to be found ; not, however, huutiixg 
with dogs but rather with javelins after the manner of war. 
Hunting of the fox would only be followed in the deep winter 
when the other game is unseasonable, and hunting of the 
hare with greyhounds was regarded as a solace for men that 
be studious, and for gentlewomen " which fear neither aun 
Qor wind for impairing their beauty." TeuniB seldom used 
and for a little space is a good exercise for young men, 
Bowling he hardly approves of, Ninepins and Quoiting are 
utterly abject, likewise Football, " wherein is nothing but 
beastly fury and extreme violence ; whereof proceedeth hurt, 
and consequently rancour and malice do remain with them 
that be woimded, wherefore it is to be put in perpetual 
silence," ^ No exercise can in Elyot's opinion compare with 
Archery or shooting with the long bow ; on national grounds 
he considers that it ought to be practised because it is the 
characteristically English mode of warfare, and for )HlHng 
game is as useful as any other Idud of shooting. 

Above all, in respect to Dancii^^ do we find Elyot adopt- 
ii^ the Greek rather than the Roman standpoint. Not 
only would he permit it, but he would use dancing even as 
a means of training the pupil to prudence. In the various 
steps or movements be sees analogies with the different 
aspects of morality and concludes that " dancing diligently 
beholden shall appear to be as well a necessary study as a 
noble and virtuous pastime." In justification of his view 
Elyot cites classical and biblical instances of dancing as 
a reli^ous rite or as the eiqiression of rdigious tbaioks- 
giving. 

> In the reign of JameB I of Scotland, llOS-1437, tbe King ordered 
every man who played football to be fined fourpence. The time that 
n-H wMted over it, he thought, ootdd more ptofitablj be given to arehei;. 

'pp. 85.107. 
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In tte Governor there is an interesting digiesaiou * on the 
decay of learning in England. More, in his Utopia, had 
previously ' complaiued that in the England of his day more 
than two-fifths of the people could not read English, much 
less Latin or Greek. Elyot attributes this condition of 
affairs to two main causes : the pride, avarice, and ne^igence 
of parents, and the lack of qualified teachers. To be well 
learned was likewise regarded as a reproach amongst gentle- 
men at that time, an opinion against which Ascham also 
inveighs,' and which Elyot opposes by citing from history 
instances of great rulers who were also great scholars. In 
regard to the avarice of parents he states that they take 
exceeding care in engagii^ servants to inquire into their 
abilities, but when engaging a schoolmaster their only 
concern is for how little he can be secured. 

Of the dearth of good teachers Elyot remaiks : " Lord 
God, how many good and clean wits of children be nowadays 
perished by ignorant schoolmasters," and for his standard 
of goodness he resorts to Quintilian : " I call not them 
grammarians which only can teach or make rules whereby 
a child shall only learn to speak suitable Latin, or to make 
six verses standing in one foot, wherein perchance shall be 
neither sentence nor eloquence. But I name him a gram- 
marian by the authority of Quintilian, that speakii^ Latin 
elegantly, can expound good authors, expressing the 
invention and disposition of the matter, their style or form 
of eloquence, exphcating the figures as well of sentences as 
words, leaving nothing, person or place named by the 
author, undeclared or hid from his scholars. Wherefore 
Quintilian saith, it is not enough for him to have read poets, 
but all kinds of writing must also be sought for ; not for the 

'pp. 49-72. ■ 1615-1616. 

' Schoolmaeter, Acber Eeprints, p. 60. 
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hiatories only, but also for the propriety of words, which 
commooly do receive their authority of noble authors." 
Few answering this description, Elyot maintains, aie to be 
found in the realm. Contributing causes of this are the 
early withdrawal of children from school, which takes from 
the master " the worship that he above any reward coveteth 
to have by the praise of his pupil," also the opinion which 
Quiutilian had previously characterised as silly, that any 
kind of master was good enough to teach the elements. 

To remedy these defects Klyot wrote the Governor and, 
in his concluding paragraph, he states : " Now all ye readers 
that desire to have your children to be governors, or in any 
other authority in the public weale of your country, if ye 
bring them up and instruct them in such form as in this book 
is declared, they shall then seem to all men worthy to be in 
authority, honour and noblesse, and all that is under their 
governance shall prosper and come to perfection. And as 
a precious stone set in a rich jewel they shall be beholden 
and wondered at, and after the death of their body their 
souls for their endeavour shall be incomprehensibly re- 
warded of the giver of wisdom. " 
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In the Jesuit system founded by Ignatius of Loyola ^ the 
aristocratic tendency which characterises the educational 
systems with which we have already dealt, to some extent 
survives, Ignatius, a icnight of noble birth, recognised that, 
for the crusade which the Company of Jesus was enrolled 
to wage, all available gifts of intellect and birth would be 
required ; consequently it gave him peculiar satis&ction 
when the tests imposed on candidates for admission to the 
Society were passed by youths of nobl e birt h.' The Society 
devotes itself mainly, although notjexclusiTely to high er 
education, butTot this restriction there is historical justifica- 
tion. Tts aim was to arrest the disintegrating forces in the 
religious life of Europe,' and to effect this it was n 



' IGth Ang. 1G34 h) given as the birthday of the Company of Jeens. 
In 1640 the Sooiety was Approved by the Pope. For Bull beEtowing Qie 
First Papal Approbatioa od the Compimy of JesDB see Appendix to 
English translation of The OotufUniwiu of tht Soeiay of Je»iu, pp. 101-6. 

■ Gf. Francis Thompson's Saint IgnaUut Lojfola, pp. 171-2. 

4 It is nnhistorioal to legatd the Soaiety as founded to oppose Fro- 
leetontiam. It is donbtfnl whether, when Ignatias conceived the idea 
of founding a new Order, he had ever heard as much as the name of 
Luther. (& R. Schwioterath, Jesuit Education, iu HUitary and Prin- 
(ipttt, p. 77. 
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to attack the evils at their source, namely, in the universi- 
ties, hence the Society's concern for higher education. 

While the Jesuits are expressly adjured to address them- 
selves to higher education, they do not hesitate, when 
necessity requires, to devote themselves to primary instruc- 
tion.^ As the Jesuit system is sometimes charged with 
intentionally and unnecessarily restricting education to its 
higher forma, it is advisable to state the Society's attitude 
in its own terms. According to the ConstitiUi&ns * of the 
Society instructing others in reading and writing would be 
a work of charity if the Society had a sufficient number of 
persons available, but on account of dearth of teachers it 
is not ordinarily accustomed to undertake this. Aquaviva, 
the fifth General of the Society, writing ' on 22nd February, 
1592, regarding the admission of young pupils to the schools 
of the Society, states that only those are to be admitted who 
are sufficiently versed in the rudiments of grammar and 
know how to read and write ; nor is any dispensation to be 
granted to any one, whatever be his condition of life ; but 
those who press the petitions upon us are to be answered, 
" that we are not permitted." In the Ratio Studiorum the 
twenty-first rule for the Provincial or Superior of a Province 
provides that for the lower studies there are to be not more 
than five schools : one for Rhetoric, one for Humamties and 
three for Grammar. Where schools are few, the Provincial 
is to see that the higher classes are to be retained, the lower 
ones being diE^)ensed with.* The charge that the Society 

1 In tba 1832 reriaon of the Batio StutUoram, Reg. Praef. stnd. inf., 8, 
§ 12, [tferenae ia made to elemontMy schools. 

» OorulitutioTu, Pt. IV, eh. xii. Declaration C. Cf. G. M. Pachtler, 
Jfonunwnlo Oermaniae Paedagogica, u, p. 54. The DecUrationB ue 
not reproduced in the English edition of Uie ConslUvti(»a. 

*Cf. Pachtler, Monamenta Qermaniae Paedagogtea, ii, p. 311. 

' Ratio Studiorum, Reg. Provinoialis, 21, 5 4. Cf. P^htler, t, p. 258, 
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selected as a special field for its endeavours, the sphere of 
education, in which it believed its efforts were most 
required and likely to be moat effective, has only to be 
formulated to be rendered meaningless. 

It is evident that there was no intention to further a social 
ezclnsiveness, as originally the instruction which the Jesuits 
did gffb rd w as fieei*~even including the university stage, 
and when tempted to impose fees by the advantages accming 
to theii competitors who did not scruple to charge for educa- 
tion, no tezt was more frequently quoted * than " Freely 
ye have received, freely give." In this respect the Jesuit 
^, system realised a principle which many modern democracies 
•' \ have not yet fully attained, the Jesuit practice in this regard 
Recalling the disinterested Gre^ attitude to knowledge. 

IF aristocrats, the Jesuits are not individualists, and for 

much the same reasons as Quintilian, they extol public 

education. " For this moral strengthening of character, 

y' no less than for the invigorating of mental energies, the 

\ system of Ignatius Loyola prescribes an education which 
in public, — 'pubhc, as being that of many students together, 
-.public as opposed to private tutorism, public, in fine, as 

* ConstUvtioTu, Pt. IV, ch. zv, § 4 ; " Ab the Society instructs gntui- 
tondy." In the ConstitvtUms, Pt. IV, ch. vii, S 3. Ignatius decrees thkt 
f^fte to which speoiftl conditions ue attached »re not to be accepted by 
the Society. 

Schwickerath, Jesuit Edueation, p. 250, neverthelesa admits : " It ia 
well known that at present most Jesuit achoola are compelled by aheec 
necessity to accept a tuition fee, because few of their colleges are 



■ Hnghes'a Loyola, pp. 67, 117. Cf, also ConatUiitumi, Pt. IV, oh. vii, 
§ 3 ; oh. IV, 1 4. 

The Ratio Studioram, Reg. Praef, stud, inf., 9, enacts that no one shall 
be excluded because he ia poor or of the common people. 

The Beg. com. Piof. class, inferiorum, 60, declares that the professor 
is to sli^t no one, to care as much for tbe progress of the poor pnpil aa 
of the rich. 
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requiring a sufficiency of the open, fearless exercise both of 
practical morality and of religion." ^ 

The jumof the Society of Jesus is avowedly religioua . In 
orifflD it was a missionary e nterprifle. The Society has 
sometimes been characterised as a mediaeval of Catholic 
Salvation Army, but it does not seek to gain disciples by 
efforts at social amelioration, nor does it indulge in the 
advertisii^ methods and corybantic displays of the modem 
religious organisation.' It prizes culture and enlists scholars, 
and, if military metaphor must be adopted, it might be 
regarded as a Crusade. Its characteristic features were its 
miasiopa ry enterpri se and its Rdnnfttifii^ ftl ^f|,iv^j)jq p ; *' the 
two mamstays and supports of our society," write the six 
commissioners who drew up the 1586 Ratio Stvdiorum? 
" are an ardent pursuit of piety and an eminent degree of 
learning," and these characteristics differentiated the 
Society from the other religious orders whose efforts it 
supplemented. Thus Francis Thompson, distingoishing 
the duties of its members, writes : * " Nor was any order 
bound to foreign missions. But, above all, their educatioual 
obligations were a new thii^. The teaching of children 
and the poor had no body of men vowed to its performance, 
and its neglect was among the abuses which drew down the 
censure of the council of Trent ; while, in gratuitously 
undertakii^ the higher education of youth, the Jesuits 
were absolutely original. In his missionary assault, by 
preaching and ultimately by writii^, upon the people of 

' Eughea's Loyola, p. D9. 

*Ct. FnuioiB Thompson's &(tnl/!/na(iiM£«^oIa, p. 167: "His methods 
of erongelisattoD were those aowadftjs associated with the Salvatiou 

Sohwiokerath, Jeaait Edvcatiort, p. 76, note, characterises the anaJogy 
as absurd. 

■ Pachtlei, V, 26. * Saint Ignatius Loyola, p. 179. 

L 
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power and intellect, who were the braiu and marrow of the 
snti-CathoIic movement, he confronted the present ; in his 
'masterly seizure of the school, he confronted the future. 
He not only confronted, hut anticipated it : he tore from 
the revolt the coming generation, and levied immediate 
posterity imder the OathoHc hanner. If the coming years 
prospered a counter-reformation, a sudden return-tide of 
Catholicism which swept back and swamped the Renascence, 
that counter-movement was prepared in the Jesuit schools," 

After his surrender to the Christian life ^ it was early 
borne in on Loyola, while reading in the Gospel, " they 
understood none of these things," that without proper 
education his labours would be of no avail. He forthwith 
resolved, when over thirty years of age, to acquire from the 
bp.ginniTig his Latin rudiments and patiently to leant his 
lessons among the ordinary pupils. Bringing to his studies 
an adult mind of a stirprisingly practical type and an 
unerring judgment — his life affords no confirmation of the 
popular identification of saint with simpleton— he could 
reflect upon the methods employed, and from his own 
initial failures deduce a procedure from which others mi^t 
profit. " One knows not whether more to admire his 
astonishing determination or his astonishing mental power, 
when it is reflected that he carried through his philosophical 
studies at the age of forty-four, having begun his whole 
education from the very elements others acquire in boy- 
hood." ^ 

In the original draft of what might he termed the articles 
of association of the new Society, mention is made of 
teaching. On the 3rd May, 1539, a series of resolutions 

' Pot life of Loyola see Franoia Thompson's Sain* Ignaims Loyola. 
Born 1491. died 16S6. 

* FiaDcis ThompsoD's Saint IgnaUus Loyola, p. 73. 
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was adopted, bytlie few companions to whom Ignatiiie 
had communicated his ideas of founding a society, agreeing 
(1) to take an e^licit vow of obedience to the Pope ; (2) to 
teach the Commandments to children oi anyone else ; (3) 
to take a fixed time — an hour more or less — to teach the 
Gommandmeata and Catechism in an orderly way ; (4) to 
give forty days in the year for this work.* In the First 
Papal Approbation it is affirmed that the members of the 
Society " shall have expressly recommended to them the 
instruction of boys and ignorant people in the Christian 
doctrine of the ten commandments, and other the like 
rudiments, as shall seem expedient to them according to 
the circumstances of persona, places and times." ' In the v 
last vows which the Jesuit takes * he promises " pecuHai ^ 
care in the education of boys." " 

In the Constiintiims of the Society, a work begun at the 
request of the Pope in 1541, Ignatius set forth the funda- 
mental principles of the Society.' This work consists of 
ten parts, the fourth and largest of which presents in outline 

the plan of studies which was later more fully elaborated in 

the Satio Studiorum. In Part I of the Constitutions 
Ignatius presciibes the cond itions of admission to the 
Society, and in Part II he recounts the causes' Justifying 
the dismissal of "probationers or membere of the Order. 
lbs quUifications which, according to Ignatius, the Society 
should demand of its entrants recall in several particulars 

' Francis Thompson's Saint Ignativa Loyola, p. 136. 

* Cf. Appendix to EngMi trona. of Cotutitutumg, p. 104. Cf, p. 102. 
■ Cornlitviioas, Pt. V, oh. iii, § 3, English trana., p. 62. 

* The Latin text with on English translation by an anonymous Pro- 
testant propagandist was published by Rivington, London, in 1S38. 
The English version extends to 04 pi^es. 

Schwiokeratli, Jemiil EdveaHoa, p. 662, characterises this translation 
as " very unscholarly and unreliable," but himself quotes from It. 
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the qualitdes wMch Plato in the Republic leqniied of his 
philosophers. " It isoeedfiil," Ignatius states,* " that those 
who are admitted to aid the Society in spiiitual concents 
be furnished with these following gifts of God. Ab regards 
their intellect : of sound doctrine, or apt to learn it ; of 
discretion in the management of business, or, at least, 
of capacity and juc^ment to attain to it. As to memoiy : 
of aptitude to perceive, and also to retain their perceptions. 
As to intentions : that they be studious of all virtue and 
spiritual perfection ; calm, stedfast, strenuous in what they 
undertake for God's service ; burning with zeal for the 
salvation of souls, and therefore attached to our Institute ; 
which directly tends to aid and dispose the souls of men 
to the attainment of that ultimate end, from the hand of 
God, our Creator and Lord. In externals : facility of 
language, so needful in our intercomrse with oui neighbour, 
is most desirable. A comely presence, for the edification 
of those with whom we have to deal. Good health, and 
strength to undergo the labours of our Institute, Age to 
correspond with what has been said ; which in those ad- 
mitted to probation should exceed the fourteenth year and 
in those admitted to profession the twenty-fifth. As the 
external gifts of nobiHty, wealth, reputation and the like 
are not sufficient, if others are wanting ; so, if there be a 
sufficiency of others, these are not essential ; so far, how- 
ever, as they tend to edification, they make those more fit 
for admission, who, even without them, would be eligible 
on account of the qualities before mentioned ; in which, 
the more he excels who desires to be admitted, so much 
the more fit will he be for this Society, to the glory of God 

' CorutiivtioM, Pt. 1, ch. ii, §§ 6-13, Engliah trans., p. 7. Cf. qufdi&a- 
tjons in ViTBt Papal Appmbatinn — " pmdent in Christ and conapicnoua 
In learning." 
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our Lord, and the less he excels, so much the less serviceable 
will he be. But the sacied unction of the divine 'Wisdom 
will instruct those who undertake this duty to TTiw service 
and more abundant praise, what standard should be 
maintained in all tiiese things." 

In " Part HI of the Conslitutim s are indicated the generaK. 
l ines M behavio ur to be followeJ"m~spm^uar'affSr8, and 
what more especially concerns the educationist, a chap ter 
is included " Of the Superinten dence of the Body. ' ' Loyola, 
sp eaking fr om hia.QsnLexperiencet frecLuentlv warned Mb 
companions against the subv ereive in i fluence o f an wi/eebJed 
bod3y~c on3i5o n.~" Thus we find him writing to BorgiaT' 
" AS to fasting and abstinence, I think it more to the glory 
of Ood to preserve and strengthen the digestion and natural 
powers than to weaken them ... I desire then that you 
will consider that, as soul and body are given you by God, 
your Creator and Maker, you will have to give an account 
of both, and for His sake you should not weaken your 
bodily nature, because the spiritual could not act with the 
same energy." The same sentiment inspires the treatment 
in the Cfmslittdions. There Loyola writes : ' "As over- 
much solicitude in those things which pertain to the body 
is reprehensible ; so a moderate regard for the pteserva- 
tdon of health and strength of body to the service of God 
is conunendable, and to be observed by all . . . Let a time 
for eating, sleeping and rising be appointed for general 
observation. In all those things which relate to food, 
clothing, habitation, and other things needful for the body, 
let care be taken with the divine aid, that in every probation 



' Pt. m, oh. a, English trana., pp. 24-B. Cf. also Pt IV, ch. li 
□glish tTADB., p. 30. 
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of virtue and act of self-denial, nature be nevertlieless 
sustained and pteaerved for the honour of God and his 
service, due legard being paid to persons in the Lord. As 
it is not expedient that anyone be buidened with so much 
bodily labour that the intellect be overwhelmed, and the 
body suffer detriment ; so any bodily exercise, which aids 
either, is generally necessary for all, those not excepted 
who ought to be occupied in mental pursuits which should 
be interrapted by external employments, and not continued 
nor taken up without some measure of discretion. The 
castigation of the body should neither be immoderate nor 
indiscrete in vigils, fastings, and other external penances 
and labours, which usually do harm and hinder better 
things , , . Let there be some one in every bouse to preside 
over everything that relates to the good health of the body." 
The charge &equently made against the Jesuit system of 
education, that it does not regard the physical care of the 
pupil, is accordingly not warranted by the ConstittUions 
of the Society. 

"While the vows to be taken, the conduct of missions and 

the administration of the Society are the subjects treated 

in the later sections of the Constilvtiom, the Fourth Part 

is devoted to the rcffilations governing the iostruction in 

,'Iiterature and other studies of those who remain i n th e 

■■ Society after tHeir two years' period of probatipiL The 

/ first ten chapters of this Tatt^aie "concerned with the 

'. organisation and management of the colleges, the remaining 

\ seven with universities. 

f — The aim and scope of the work of colleges is t^us defined : ^ 

" As the object of the learning to be acquired in this Society 

is by the divine favour to benefit their own and their 

neighbours' souls ; this will be the measure in general and 

> ConttUvtiona, Pt. IV, ch. v, § 1, English trans., p. 31. 
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in particular cases, by which it shall be detennined to what 
studies our scholars should apply, and how far they should ^ 

proceed in them. And .since, generally speaking, the ; 

acquisition of divers languages, logic, natural and moral . • 
philosophy, metaphysics, and theology, as well scholastic, 
as that which is termed positive, and the Sacred Scriptures 
assist that object ; they who are sent to our colleges 
shall give their attention to the study of these faoul- ; ~- 
ties ; and they shall bestow greater diligence upon those v 
which the supreme Moderator of the studies shall ^ 
<!onsider most expedient in the Lord to the aforesaid I 
end, the circumstances of time, place, and person being | '_ 
considered." — 

The order of studies to be followed is first the Latin \ 
language, then the l iberal arts, thereafter Scholastic, then Vtr" ' 
Positive Theolc^. The Sacred Scriptures may be taken/ 
eith^at the same time as the foregoing or afterwards.^ '^ 

The scholars are to be assiduouB in attending lectures, \ • 
and diligent in preparing for them ; and when they have 
heard them, in repeating them ; in places which they 
have not miderstood, making inquiry ; in others, where 
needful, taking notes, to provide for any future defect of 
memory.' Latin was commonly to be spoken by all, but 
especifdly by the students in Humanity ; ' and since the 
habit of debating is useful, especially to the students in 
Arts and Scholastic Theology, instructions are given * as 
to when and how these debates or disputations are to be 
arrai^ed and conducted. There should be in each collie 
a common library, of which the key is t» be given to those 

> Pt. IV, eh. »i, § 4. " Ibid., § 8. 

* Ibtd., § 13. Repeated in Batio Sludiorum, Reg. com. Piof. claM. 
infer., 18, »od modified slightly in 1S32 Baiio. 

• SS 10-12- 
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, who in the Rector's judgment ought to have it ; berades 
, these, however, every one should have snch otiier books 
i as are necessary.^ 

* Those scholars who intend to devote their lives to the 
work of the Society are further instructed in the perfor- 
mance of the ordinances of the Church ;' " and to discharge 
this duty let them labour to acquire the vernacular t ongu e 
of the country thoroughly." ' 

The universitieB which the Society shall establish or 
■ -^maintain shall consist of the three faculties : Languages, 
Alts, and Theology ; * " the stuHy oflffedicine and of the 
Lblw shall notirc engaged in within the Universities of onr 
Society ; or at least, the Society shall not take that duty 
npon itself, as being remote from our Institute."' The 
curriculum in Atju ahdH extend over three and a half 
years, and that in Theology over four years. In the Arts 
curriculum reference is made to the natural sciences which 
" dispose the mind to Theology, and contribute to its 
perfect study and practice, and of themselves assist in the 
same object," ^ and it is further enjoined, and is an interest- 
ing comment on the criticism that the Society neglects 
the natural sciences, that they "be taught by learned 
preceptors, and with proper diligence, sincerely seeking 
the honour and glory of God in all things." 

Provision was made by Ignatius in the Constttutions '' 
for modification of his outline plan of studies according to 
circumstances. That this concession should not be abused 
and the uniformity of the system destroyed, it was con- 
sidered e^edient that an authoritative yet more detailed 

> Pt. rV, chap, yi, § 7. • Ch. viii. • Ibid., § 3. 

*Ch.xvii,56. »Ch.iii,54. «Ch.xii,S3. 

^ Cf. Pt. IV, ch. vii, $ 2 ; abo ok xiii, § 2. In the SaUo SUidiorum the 

same freedom is retftioed. Cf. ReguUe Proepositi ProTincialiB, 39. 
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plan of studies iJian that outlined in tlie Conatituiiotu 
should be issued foi the guidance of the schools and colleges 
of the Society. 

The Raiio atque InslUtitio Sladiorum Sodetatis Jeau^ 
usually lefeired to as the Batio Stvdiomm, was accordingly 
prepared, becoming the main source of the educational 
doctrines of the Society ; and Jouvancy's Ratio Discendi 
et Dooendi * is regarded as the official complem^it to, and 
commentary on, the Ratio S^iorum. 

The first draft of th e Ratio Studiorum was the result of 
the labours ^_six Jesuita summoned to Rome in 1584 hyi 
AquavTva, the fifth General of the Order. Availing them- ' 
selves of all the material regarding methods and adminis- 
tration of education which they could assemble and of 
the experience which the practice of the Society itself 
afforded, they were able after a year's collaboration to 
present in August, 1585, to the General of the Society the 
results of their efforts. In 1586 the report was sent by 
the General to the provinces for examination and comment. 
A new report was issued in 1591 as Ratio atque Inatttutio 
StutUorum, and after further revi^on the final plan of 
studies was published at Naples in 1599 undw the title 
Ratio atjue ImiahUio Studtorwn Scxdetatis Jesu.^. 

' Cf. G. H. Paohtler, " Ratio Studuxnm et TnatitntioiieB Scholastioae 
Societatia Jmq " in JUtmumaita Qermaniae Paedagogica, voL v. The 
Latin text of the 1&86 Ratio togetber with Latin texta and German 
tnuialAtJonB, in parallel columns, of the 1G99 and 1S32 veieions ue tiiere 
given. No Engliah translation of the BaUo is available. 

* Pablished 1703. French and Qennan translations of this nork oiist, 
but no English tiauslation. For outline in English see Hughes's Loyola, 
pp. 163-lOe. 

' It is sometimes affirmed, eg. by A. Schimberg, L'Education Morale 
dan$ h» CoOiges de la Compagnie de Jinu en France (p. 47, note) that the 
first edition of the BaUo appeared in 15S6, that this was withdrawn on 
account of a certain latitude allowed in theses in the treatment of the 
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The Ratio Studionim, unlike the ConsHtutions, dealfi ex- 
clusively with education. It seta forth the regulations 
which are to direct the Superior of a Province in dealing 
with education in his Province, then the regulations which 
the Rector of a college is to apply in governing a college, 
thereafter rules for the guidance of the Prefect of Studies. 
General regulations for the professors of the higher 
faculties — Theology and Philosophy— are followed by 
special rules for the profesBors of each subject in these 
faculties, namely. Sacred Writings, Hebrew, Scholastic 
Theology, Ecclesiastical History, Canonical Law and Moral 
or Practical Theology, Moral Philosophy, Physics and 
Mathematics. Regulations for the Prefects of the Lower - 
Studies, together with regulations for the conduct of written 
examinations and for the awarding of prizes, are also pre- 
scribed, and these are succeeded by the general regulations 
for the professors of the lower classes and by detailed 
regulations for the professors of Rhetoric, Humanity, and 
Higher, Intermediate, and Lower .Grammar. Rules for the 
pupils for the management of Academies, etc., are added. 
So comprehensive, systematic, and exhaustive are the regu- 
lations that the modem reader is inclined to forget that the 
Ratio Studiontm is one of the first attempts on record at 
educational organisation, managehient, amt method,' at a 
time when it was unusual even to grade pupils in classes^ 
arid one is templed "to coinpare it, not always to the dis- 
advantage of the Ratio, with the regulations of a modem 

doctrines of St. Thomas Aqiiinas, and that a new edition was sabetituted 
in 1591, only to be uinulled in turn by the edition of 1699. 

This account is controvorted by Pachtler, t. 16-24, and Scbwickernth, 
Jesuit EdiKoHon, pp. 112>3. The real origin of the trouble was the 
opposition of the Sptmish Jesuits to a non-Spanish Gener^ of the Order. 
The work waa not suppressed in Borne, bat in dsference to the Spanish 
Inqnisition the cause of the ofFence was omitted in tho 1591 edition. 
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school system which have only after some generations been 
evolved and perfected. The R<Uio Sludiorum comptehendSv 
all subjects from the principles governing the educational I 
administration of a Province to the fixing of school i ~^ 
holidays, the text-books to be used in teaching Latin/ 
grammar and the method of correcting exercbes. -""^ 

The general organisation of the educational work of the 
Society may be gathered firom the regulations issued for 
the direction of the Provincial.* The theological course 
of four years is the highest, and this is preceded by a course 
of philosophy extending over three years. Although the 
course for the study of Humanity and Rhetoric cannot be 
exactly defined it is enacted that the Provincial shall not 
send pupils to philosophy before they have studied Rhetoric 
for two years. All students in the Philosophical Course 
must, according to the Ratio of 1599, attend lectures in 
Mathematics ; and provision is made that students who 
show special proficiency in any subject should have the 
opportunity of extending their study of that subject. The 
Schools for the Lower Studies are not to exceed five : one 
for Rhetoric, another for Humanity, and three for GranmLiar. 
These schools are not to be confused with one another, a 
■ warning which recalls the complaint of Quintilian. Where 
the number of pupils warrants it, parallel classes for the 
various grades are to be instituted. 

In the regulations for the Rector of a college * the need 
for trained teachers even for the lowest classes is recognised. 
That tile teacters of the lower classes shoidd not take up 
the work of teaching without training, it is there enacted * 

' Regulae Praepositi FravincialiB. Cf. Pachtler, v, pp. 234-26T. 
• Regulao RectoriB. Ct. PachUer, v, 268-275. 

^ lAeg. 9. The some vieir waa expressed in & criticiBm of the 1G86 
Batio. See Hagbes's Loyola, pp. 160-1. 
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that the Rector of the college &oiu which the teachers of 
Humanity and Granunai are wont to be taken should 
select some one specially skilled in teaching, and that 
towards the end of theii studies the future teachers should 
come to him three times a week for an hour to be trained 
for their calling in methods of ezposition, dictation, writii^ 
correcting, and all the duties of a good teacher. The Rector 
is also required ^ so to divide his time and arrange his duties 
that he may be able to visit the schools, even the lowest ; 
he is likewise directed ' every month or every other month 
to hold general consultations with all the masters below 
the course of Logic, the prefects being present, and also 
to confer with the other teachers of the higher subjects in 
the presence of the general prefects. At such conferences 
he is to read some of the regulations for the masters, and 
especially those pertaining to piety and good conduct ; he 
is to inquire of those present what difficulties occur, and 
what omissions are noticed, in the observance of the rules. 

The Prefect of Studies ' is to be the general instrument 
of the Rector, to see, accordit^ to the power entrusted to 
him, that the studies are rightly ordered, the schools so 
governed and managed that the scholars make the greatest 
possible progress in virtue, the arts and the sciences.' He 
is expected to be familiar with the book of the plan of 
studies, and to secure that the rules for all students and 
professors are carefully observed.* It is his duty to preside 
at all disputations to which the professors of Theology or 
of Philosophy come ; he shall give the signal for the dis- 
putants to begin, and so divide the time that each one gets 
his turn. He shall see that any difficulty raised does not 

< Reg. 3. > Beg. 18. 

* BegnlM Fcaefeoti Studionun, Pachtler, v, 276-287. 

' Reg. 1. "^ Reg. 4. 
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remaiu as much a difficulty after as before ; he himself 
shall not, however, give the solution, but direct the dis- 
putants to it by questioning. He shall noti only preecribe 
the curriculum, the subjects of repetition and of disputation, 
but also BO distribute the work of the students that the 
hours for private study are profitably employed. 

In the general regulations for all the professors of the 
higher faculties ^ the educational aim of the Society is 
r ecalled, namely, t o IpaH the, yiii pil f-r> fi*"* goT^nrn ttnrl Itttp 
dt Uod and to the pra ctice ot virtue. To keep this before 
him tikch proi'eaaiw is require3^o' offer up a suitable prayer 
before beginning his lecture. Directions are given as to 
how far authorities are to be followed and used by the 
professors in lecturing, and how they are to lectvire that 
the students may be able to take proper notes.^ After 
each lecture the professor is to remain a quarter of an hour 
that the students may interrogate Iiitt) about the substance 
of the lecture,' A month is to be devoted at the end of 
each session to the repetition of the course.* And the last 
of the general rules for all the professors declares that the 
professor is not to show himself more familiar with one 
stadent than with another ; he is to disregard no one, and 
to farther the stu dies of the poor equally, with the rich, ; he 
is to promote the advancement of each individual student.' 

Detailed directions for the professors of each of the 
subjects in the faculties of Theology and Philosophy 
follow ; and of these it need only be mentioned here that 
in the 1832 revision of the Ratio special provision was made 



■Cf. Reg. 9. 'Reg. 11. 

* Beg. 13, 1S99 Batio. No definite time is specified in tbo I) 

^Keg. 20. 
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for the teaching of Physics, which had previously been 
treated under the general title Philosophy, and the regula- 
tions for the t^achii^ of Mathematics were modernised. 
That the Society did not neglect the natural sciences is 
confirmed by these statements, and the charge that the 
Society ignores chaining conditions is refuted by a glance 
at the parallel columns on these subjects in Pachtler's 
edition of the Ratio Studiorum.^ 

Amongst the rules for the prefect of the lower studies ^ 
the following may be noted. He is to help the masters 
and direct them, and be especially cautious that the esteem 
and authority due to them be not in the least impaired.' 
Once a fortnight be is to hear each one teach.* He is to 
see that the teaoher coTers the class-book in the first half- 
year, and repeats it from the beginning in the second term.* 
rrhe reasons for the repetition are two : ' what is often 
-Treated is more deeply impressed on the mind ; it enables 
the boys of exceptional talents to pass through their course 
more rapidly than the others, as they can be promoted after 
a single term. \ Promotion is generally to take place after 
the long vacation ; but where it would appear that a pupil 
would make better progress in a higher class he is not to be 
detained in the lower, but after examination to be promoted 
at any time of the year.' When there is a doubt whether 
a pupU should ordinarily be promoted, his class records 
are to be examined, and his age, diligence, and the time 
spent in the class are to be taken into consideratioiL^ In 
intimating promotions the names of pupila gaining special 
distinction are to be announced first ; the others are to be 

' JHontunenta Qermaniae Paedagogica, v, pp. 346-351. 

■ Begulae Praefectj Studiorum Inferiorum. Cf. Pachtler, t, 300-371. 

* Reg. 4. * Reg. 6. « Reg. 8, § 3. 

" Reg. 8, H' ^ Sag- 13. " Reg. 23. 
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arranged in alphabetic order.^ To further the Hterary 
training of the pupils the prefect is to institute Academies 
or school societies ; in these on specified days the pupils 
are to hold lectures, debates, etc., amongst themselves.^ 
A censor is to he appointed, one who is held in esteem by 
hia fellow-pupils and who shall have the power to impose 
small penalties.^ For the sake of those who are wanting in 
diligence and in good manners and- on whom advice and 
exhortation have no effect, a Corrector, who is not to be a 
member of the Society, is to be appointed. When this is 
not poadble some other suitable plan is to be devised. Only 
seldom and for serious offences is the punishment to he 
administered in school.* When reformation is despaired 
of, and the pupil is likely to become a danger to his fellows, 
he is to be expelled.' 

Among the general regulations for the professors of the 
lower studies' are those dealing with the Praelectio, or 
method of exposition of a subject or lesson, and those 
concerning emulation. In the exposition of a lesson or 
passage four stages are to be distinguished : ^ (1) The whole 
passage, when not too long, is to be read through. (2) The 
argument is to be e^qtlained, also, when necessary, the con- 
nection with what went before. (3) Each sentence is to be 
read, the obscure points elucidated ; the sentences are to be 
connected together and the sense made evident. If, in 
trandating, the mother-tongue does not admit of this, the 
passage is to be translated word for word, and then the sense 
is to be given in the mother-tongue. (4) The whole is to 
be repeated &om the beginning. 

> Beg. 26. * Beg. 34. ■ Reg. 37. * Reg. 38. ° Reg. 40 

' Begolae commuDes Frofeworibiu olassiani inferiorum. Cf. Pachtler, 
T, 378-399. 
' Beg, 27. 
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In 1^ Bection the Bubject of emulatiou is also introduced. 
Throughout the Constittaions and th« previous sections of 
tiie Ratio anything likely to excite contention or produce 
invidious distinctions is deprecated.' Graduates are not 
to occupy special seats in the University claseee, and except 
in cases in which pupils have specially distinguished them- 
aelves, the class hats are to be in alphabetic order. That 
emulation is not a dominant or integral part of the Jesuit 
system may be judged fi:om the fact that only four regula- 
tions are here devoted to it,' It was merely one among 
other devices, like disputations, etc., to enliven instruction 
and develop in the pupils a ready command of the know- 
ledge which they had acquired. The directions governing 
its use state that the Concertatio, or contest, is usually so 
conducted that either the teacher puts the question, and 
the aemulus or adversary corrects the answer, or the 
adversaries question one another. The contest is to be 
held in the highest regard, and to take place as frequentiy 
as time permits, bo that a noble eamia,iion(honestaaemulatio), 
which is a great incitement to study, may be fostered. The 
contest may be engaged in by one or more on eitiier side, 
especially by the better pupils of the class against one 
another, and a contest of one against many may even be 
allowed. An average pupil may sometimes challenge a 
diEtinguished pupil, and if he overcomes he succeeds to the 
superior office. Public contests may be allowed on occasion, 
but only the better pupils should take part. One class 
may contend with the class next to it on a common subject 
of study, both teachers presiding. 

The spirit in which this and the other measures indicated 

above were conducted, can be gathered from the qiuiint 

account of the actual practice of an early Jesuit school by 

' Cf. Hughes'B Loyola, pp. 90, 209. > Bag. 31, 32, 34, 36, 
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John Dury {1596-1680),* a Puritan divine and well-known 
educationist of his time, and his treatment may be recom- 
mended as a model in objectivity to many more recent 
and supposedly more enlightened commentators on the 



Into the specific directions tta the various professors of 
Rhetoric, Humanity, and Grammar, the conduct of 
Academies and the training of Scholastics, we cannot here 
enter. To trace the history of the system is also beyond 
the scope of this work ; in truth, to the treatment of the 
Ratio StudioTum given in this chapter objection might be 
taken, ance the ^io is not the work of Ignatius ; it never- 
theless represents more fully, and doubtless more justly, 
his views on, and practices in, Education than his Con- 
stitutions, in which the subject could be treated only as part 
of the general work of the Society. By the terms of our 
Preface we are expressly excluded from discussing the 
application of the doctrines of the great educators ; but as 
more criticism than study has been devoted to this system 
by writers on the history of Education it is advisable 
incidentally to enumerate some of the topics in regard to 
which the Jesuits have anticipated modem practice, and 
by implication to reply to the unfounded criticisms of 
these writers. 

To iJie Jesuits must be given the credit of providing 
Education with a uniform an d universal methc^. ' " So far ' 
as the evidence of history extends," it has been said,* " an 
organised caste of priests, combining the necessary leisure 
with the equally necessary continuity of tradition, was at all 
times indispensable to the beginnings of scientific research" ; 
it appears also to have been necessary, as it was undoubtedly 

' Cf. CoKoran's Studies in. OUu»ical Edueatkm, pp. 229-247. 
•Gompera, Greek Thinkerg, English trans., vol. i. 
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advantageous, for the begmnings of teacliing method. 
The need for a unifonn and universal method in teaching 
was thuB declared in the Pioem to the 1586 Ratio : ^ " Un- 
less a ready and true method be adopted much labour ia 
spent in gathering but little fruit . . . We cannot imagine 
that we do justice to our functions, or come up to the 
expectations formed of ua, if we do not feed the multitude 
of youtiiB, in the same way as nurses do, with food dressed 
up in the best way, for fear they grow up in our schools, 
without growing up much in learning." 
The Jesuit system does not exidt the n^thod at the 
^- expense of the teacher, as Goineniua did later. '^Tthe aelec- 
tion of teachera something of the same discrimination as 
Ignatius exercised in his choice of the first companions of 
the Order is still demanded ; and the selected candidates 
are subjected to a training which in length and thorough- 
ness no other educational system, with the possible ex- 
ception of that sketched by Plato in the Republic, has 
attempted to approach.^ Even yet the educational 
authorities in many modem countries have failed to realise 
the importance of thorough professional training for all 
ei^aged in higher education, including University teaching^ 
The value of training was recognised in the draft RatiiTm 
1586 in the statement : ' "It would be most profitable for 
the schools, if those who ate about to be preceptors were 
privately taken in hand by some one of great experience, 
and for two months or more were practised by him in the 
method of reading, teaohii^, correcting, writing, and 
managing a class. If teachers have not learned these 

» Fachtler, v, p. 27. 

'Cf. Hughes's Loyola, cha. x, xii. Sohwickenth, Jeamt Sdueation, 

' Fachtler, v, p. IB* ; Schwickentb, pp. 432-3, 
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ttm^ beforehand, they are forced to learn them aftei- 
waida at the expense of their Bcholars ; and then they mil 
acquire proficiency only when they have already lost in 
reputation ; and perchance they will never unlearn a bad 
habit. Sometimes such a habit is neither very serious not 
incorrigible, if taken at the beginning ; but if the habit is 
not corrected at the outset, it comes to pass that a man, 
who otherwise would have been most useful, becomes well- 
nigh useless. There is no describing how much amiss 
preceptors take it, if they are corrected, when they have 
already adopted a fixed method of teaching ; and what 
continual disagreement ensues on that score with tiie 
Prefect of Studies. To obviate this evil, in the case of our 
professors, let the prefect in the chief college, whence our 
professors of Humanities and Grammar are usually taken, 
remind the Sector and Provincial, about three months 
before the next scholastic year begins, that, if the Province 
needs new professors for the following term, they should 
select some one eminently versed in the art of managing 
classes, whether he be at the time actually a professor or a 
student of Theology or Philosophy ; and to him the future 
masters are to go daily for an hour, to be prepared by him 
for their new ministry, giving prelections in turn, writing, 
dictating, correcting, and discharging the other duties of a 
good teacher." 

The predominant place assigned to classics in the J^uit 
curriculuirllas'Eatqrical Justification, The Society has 
not, however, fw is frequently laid to its charge, bound 
i tself sla vishly to a seventeenth c en tury curri culum.! 
ftom the outset provision was made for extension and 
modification of the curriculum, and of this liberty the 
> modem conditions see Schwickenth, 
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Society has availed iteelf. Wliile it has not lasMy 
incorporated in its educational system every innovation in 
social life, it has adopfed such changes as seem to it.per- 
manent and valuable. The widening of the conception 
of culture to connote not only the classical langu^es but 
also a precise use offhe mother tongue, an appreciation 
of modem literature, the pi^^iptea of mathematics and 
the mSt^ods of natural science, has been* recognised by 
the Jesuits ; and'ffie'new subjects, when admitted to the 
curriculum, have been taught with the same thoroughness 
as the old. Indeed the changes which lime has brought 
have been more fully recognised and more effectively met 
by the Jesuits than by some of the schools whose pupils 

.have condemned in quite unmeasured terms the conser- 

Watism of the Jesuits. 

The curriculum and methods of the Jesuit system do 
not require for their justification to resort to the doctrine 
of formal trainiog, and it is unfortunate that recourse has 
been had to this doctrine in its crudest form by some who 
seek to justify the Jesuit system.^ Schwickerath assumes 
that the term " mental gymnastics " satisfactorily deeng- 
nates an adequate education, ignoring the fact that the 
phyfflcal strength acquired by gymnastic exercises can only 
be of value in the business of life or even in sport wh^i a 
training in its application is also undergone. The fact on 
which he repeatedly insists that the Jesuit system has 
adapted itself to the requirements of the times proves that 
the Jesuits do regard the content of instruction as of 
some significance in education. Did they interpret the 
doctrine of formal training as Schwickerath does, these 
changes would be meaningless ; the content of instruction 
would be a matter of indifference, the value of the training 
* t.g. by Schwickerath, JeeuU Education, ch. x. 
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being the Bame whatever material was employed. A 
modem statement of the doctrine of formal training based 
on careful e^ietimental investigation exactly characterises 
the method of the Ratio. The Batio insists on ^gaming 
thorough ly what has to be learned, a requirement wUcb , 
n o education iBt "^""^'^ 'Ij^p"^-^ ; but all would not acknow- 
ledge that the thoroughness which is acquired in the learning 
of Latin would function directly in statesmanship, com- 
mercial 01 military life. But the Ratio provides what 
is now accepted to be the basis of the transfer of training 
from one subject to another, namely, " conce pts of method." 
that is, gener alised m odes of procedure in teaching/ if not 
in learning' which can be appEeJ to new subjects as recLuired 
and which facilitate the acquirement" of such.^ 

In "Orfe" ofTrlme ffie mathematical subjects follow the i 
classical subjects ; the s ubjects are t aught successively . ! 
not simultaneously. While the Jesuits defend on pedagogi- . 
cal grounds the successive teaching of different branches 
of instruction in preference to the simultaneous treatment ^- 

of a number of subjects ^ they modify this procedure when -'"', 

the educational prescriptions of any government system .^ 

require this. Their arrangement, while it does not find X 
favour with other schools of educational thought, is partly 
recognised in the demand of present day educators who 
advocate successive periods of " intensive study " of the / 
various school subjects. In retaining the drama a^ \ 
an educatio nal instrumen t ' the Jesuits anticipated the 

» Cf. Reg. com. Prof. oUss. in£ 12, § 2 (1832 revision) : "' In learning 
the mother tongue very much the same method will be followed as in the 
atadj of Latin." 

• Ct Sohwickerath, pp. 287-8. 

•Cf. R^. Hectoria, 73 1 "The subject o( tragedies and comedies, 
which would be in Latin and but rarely performed, must be pious and 
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modem movement represented by what is termed the 
dramatic method of teaching history. In insisting on 
f&e speakiiig of Latin they likewise anticipated the 
direct method of teaching the classics. In repeating 
tlie work of the class twice in the year, and thus 
enabling the abler pupils to spend only half a session 
in a grade and thus be promoted more rapidly, they 
introduced a procedure now adopted by some modem 
school systems. By their prefect systejn, they sepa- 
rated the teachii^ &om the disciplinary ^d organisii^ 
aspect of school* work, a principle which has recently 
been extended to prinutry schools in England, although 
the prefects are in these elected by their fellow-pupils. 
Other sj^tems have not instituted the of&ce of the 
Corrector to administer punishment, hoping, doubtless like 
the Jesuits themselves, that improved methods of teaching 
and better knowledge of the pupils may one day make this 
office unnecessary. 

Although tiie Jesuits have a Corrector, who must not be 
a member of t^e order, to administer chastisement, it must 
not be inferred that t^ere is undue severity in their methods. 
Gentleness is especially enjoined towards the pupils, 
Ignatius prescribing as the maxim of the Society that it 
H " must jalwajB^ govern by love." ^ That obedience is one 
yof t£e vows taken by the members of the Society must 
'' lighten the work of teaching, and in the Confession and the 
Communion the Society possesses powerfiil instruments for 
the moral and religious education of the piqul. Whatever 
others may think of the confessional, the Jesuit Society 
recognises that it is of inestimable value in the m^al 
training of the pupil,^ and lihrough the communion the 

1 Cf. Fraacis ThompBon's Loyda, p. 295.* 
■ Cf. Schwickenth, pp. 6S3-S. 
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Society secures practice in worship, /an e^icise which 
distinguishes the reli^us froiH' the moral attitude to life, 
and a training uuwhich is essential to a complete and 
generous education.^ 

The Jesuit s)^einiias survived since its approval by the 
Pope in 1540,' and has adapted itself with a certain measure 
of success to changing conditions. Its li mitat ionB are 
mainly self-impose d, and its defects are doubtless best 
known to, and can be best stated by, those who are applying 
it, the criticisms of others tendii^ to be beside the mark. 
As its exponents are not merely educators, but missionaries 
of a religious faith, it has been applied in almost every 
country in the world. For these reasons its f oun der is 
worthy a place amongst the jgrgat educators as amongst 
the samts. 

Although with a chivalrous self-effacement the modem 
exponents of this system attribute its success to the original 
methods of the Ratio Studiorum, it is doubtless to be 
attributed in part also to the thoroughness of the training 
and the devorion to their vocation of the exponents them- 
sdves. Francis Thompson, writing of Loyola— and the 
statement may be taken to apply to his present-day repre- 
sentatives — says : " When he spoke, it was not what he 
said, it was the suppressed heat of personal feeling, personal 
conviction which enkindled men. This has ever been the . 
secret of great teachers, were they only schoolmasters ; it / 
is the communication of themselves that avails." ' Their 
r award. it may be added, is the respect and affection _of 
th fflr pu pils, the only reward of the true teacher ; and 
^coEably no class of teachers has constrained such affection 

• See oh. s of this work for incompleteneaa of Heibort's conception of 
the end of edaoation aa morality . 
' Suppreased from 1773-1814. > p. 181. 
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I in theii pupilB as the Jesuits have done and Btill do. The 
Jeauit edueational system, then, has taught the world the 
v alue of a unifo rm and universal method in Education, and 
the economy ofa cultiired and highly-trained teaching 

^ profesiuon. 
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CHAPTER V 

C0MENIU8 1 

The early educators had confined tiieii atteution to the 
training of the governing classes of ih.e commimity, and 
until the time of Comenius it was only idealists like More 
who dared to suggest that education should be given to all. 
Comenius not only proposed to teach " all things to all 
men," but set about in a practical fashion organising a 
universal system of education, devising a method of teaching 
which would hasten the realisation of his ideal, and even 
preparing school-books to illustrate how his method should 
be apphed. 

It was not that, foreseeing the triumph of democracy, 
he would take time by the forelock and " educate our 
masters " ; nor was it on the grounds of an abstract 
political principle like the equality of man that he based 
his behef, but rather because of the infinite possibilities 
in human natiuc and uncertainty as the position to which 
providence might call this or that man that Comenius 
proposed to univeisalise education, to teach all things to 
all men, that some might be saved from ignorance and its 
consequences. It was only on religious grounds that such 

» Bom in MoravifL, 28th March, 1592, died 16th November, 1671, and 
baried at Naarden, near AmsteTdam. For life, see M. W. Keatinge'a The 
Great Didactic of Gomeniut, Pt. L 
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a faith in the uoiveisal education of the people could at 
that time be based, foi the idea of universalising education 
has proved more difficult of achievement than could 
possibly have been foreseen by Comenius, and has been 
characterised as " the most momentous problem of the age." ^ 

If it was his zeal for the religious advancement of the 
world that inspired the early educational efforts of Comenius, 
his later educational activities were secondary and sub- 
ordinate to his desire to realise his ideal of Pansophia, a 
conception whidi reflects the influence of Bacon and recalls 
the New Atlantis rather than the scientific method of the 
Advancement of Learning or the Novum Organum. In the 
New Atlantis the central feature is Salomon's House, 
" which house or college is the very eye of the kii^om," 
This foundation is the embodiment of the soicntiflc spirit 
which Bacon hoped might bring happiness to humanity. 
Salomon's House is a great laboratory equipped with all 
mamier of scientific instruments, and connected with it is 
an organised army of scientific investigators. All the 
processes of nature are there artificially reproduced, and 
the resTdts made to serve mankind. While Comenius 
failed to appreciate the value of experiment in science on 
which Bacon insisted, he believed that the progress of 
humanity coidd be materially advanced by the collection 
of all available knowledge of God, nature and art, and by 
its reduction, on what he considered scientific principles, 
to a system which he denoted by the term Pansophia or 
Universal Wisdom.^ 

During the visit of Comenius to London in 1641-4 those 
who had invited him hoped that he might be instrumental 

> Cf. Wm. H»wley Smith, AU the Childrm of AU the People. 
* Cf. Keatinge, T\e Qreat DidaclK 0/ Gomfniae, pp. 30-36, and Lanrie, 
J. A. Oomtniue, pp. 20, 70. 
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in founding a Salomon's House in England, while lie himaelf 
hoped by theit aid to hasten the nullennium of learning to 
be attained by pansophic methods. Neither expectation 
waa realised, and the fame of Comenius rests on the results 
of his labours in the preparation of teaching-manuals and 
school-books, work which, in spite of his protestations * as 
to the importance of education, he himself despised. 

The Oreai Didactic of Gomemus belong to the earlier 
period, to the religious rather than the pansophic ; but its 
sub-title shows that it is something more than a manual of 
teaching method and that the general organisation of 
education was Comenius's chief concern. "The Great 
Didactic setting forth tJie whole art of Teaching all Things 
to all Men " has as its sub-title : " A certain Inducement 
to found such schools in all the Parishes, Towns and Villages 
of every Christian Kingdom that the entire youth of both 
sexes, none being excepted, shall quickly, pleasantly, and 
thoroughly become learned in the Sciences, pure in Morals, 
trained in Piety, and in this manner instructed in all thii^ 
necessary for the present and for future life." 

That a reorganisation of educational methods and 
institutions was urgent is evident from the complaint as to 
the condition of the schools of their day common to all the 
pedagogical writers of the period. Of these schools 
Comenius says : * " They are the terror of boys, and the 
slaughter-houses of minds, — ^places where a hatred of 
literature and books is contracted, where ten or more years 
are spent in learmng what might be acquired in one, where 
what ought to be poured in gently is violently forced in 
and beaten in, where what oug^t to be put clearly and 



i. Laurie, John Amoe Comentiu, p. 56. 
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peiBpicuouslj is presented in a confused and intricate way, 
as if it weie a collection of puzzles, — places where minds 
are fed on words," 

In accordance with the ideal expressed in the sab-title 
of The Great Didactic, Comenius would estabhsh such a 
eyatexa of education that all the youi^ should be educated,^ 
" not the children of the rich or of the powerful only but 
all alike, boys and girls, both noble and ignoble, rich and 
poor, in all cities and towns, villages and hamlets, should 
be sent to school. Let none therefore be excluded unless 
Gfod has denied him sense and intelligence." * They were 
to be educated " in all those subjects which are able to 
make a man wise, virtuous, and pious." ^ Comenius was 
thus, like the other writers of his age, afflicted with the 
desire for omniscience, as the subjects which are able to 
make a man wise, virtuous, and pious afford a quite com- 
prdiensive education. He requires that every pupil 
should, in Hilton's phrase, have a universal insight into 
things, and the qualification which he adds is apparent 
rather than real. " But do not, therefore, imagine that we 
demand from all men a knowledge (that is to say, an exact 
or deep knowledge) of all the arts and sciences. It is the 
principles, the causes, and the uses of all the most important 
things in existence that we wish all men to learn ; all, that 
is to say, who are sent into the world to be actors aa well as 

1 Ch. xii, § 2. All quotations from The Qreat Didactic tu« from 
Keatjnge'e edition. 

■Ch. is, §§1-4. Not« §5 for justification for education of giris. 
" They are endowed with equal ahupness of mind and capacity for 
knowledge, and they are able to attain the highest poaitiona, aince they 
have often been called by God Himself to rule over nations. Why, there- 
fore, ahould we admit them to the ^phabet, and afterwarda drive them 
away from books ! " 

' Ch. jdi, § 2. 
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spectators. For we most takestrong and vigorous measures 
that no man in his journey through life, may encounter 
anything unknown to him that he cannot pass sound 
judgment upon it and turn it to its proper use without 
serious error." ^ 

This universal instruction, Comenius believes, can be 
better imparted in schools than at home. Schools are 
necessary because it is very seldom that parents have 
sufficient ability or sufficient leisure to teach their children. 
"And although there might be parents with leisure to 
educate their own children, it is nevertheless better that 
the young should be taught together and in large classes, 
since better results and more pleasure are to be obtained 
when one pupil servea as an example and a stimulas for 
another. For to do what we see others do, to go where 
others go, to follow those who are ahead of us, and to keep 
in firont of those who are behind us is the course of action 
to which we are all most natuj'ally inclined. Young 
children especially are always more easily led and ruled by 
example than by precept. If you give them a precept, it 
makes httle impression ; if you point out that others are 
doing something, they imitate without being told to do so."* 

The function of the school is fourfold : (1) talents may 
be cultivated by study of the sciences and the arts ; (2) 
languages may be learned ; (3) honest morals may be 
formed ; (4) God may be sincerely worshipped, A school 
fulfilling its function perfectly would be ^ " one which is 
a true forging place of man ; where the minds of those 
who learn are illuminated by the light of wisdom, so as to 
penetrate with ease all that is manifest and all that is 
secret, where the emotions and the desires are brought 
into harmony with virtue, and where the heart is filled 
'Ch.5cSi. 'Ch. Tiii, 5 7(iii). >Ch.xi.§i. 
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with and permeated by divine love, so that all who are 
handed over to Chiistian Bchoole to be imbued with true 
wisdom may be taught to live a heavenly life on earth ; 
in a word, where all men are taught all things thoroughly." 

The ideal school Comenius confesses is not to be found. 
The existing schools are " terrors for boyB and shambles 
for their intellects," ^ The advantages which Comenius 
hoped might accrue &om the introduction of his scheme 
were : * 

(i) All the young shall be educated, 

(ii) And in all those subjects which are to make a man 
wise, virtuous, and pious. 

(iii) The process of education, beii^ a preparation for 
life, shall be completed before maturity is reached. 

(iv) This education shall be conducted without blows, 
rigour or compulsion, as gently and pleasantly as possible, 
and in the most natural manner. 

(v) The education given shall not be false but real, not 
superficial but thoiou^ . . . 

(vi) This education shall not be laborious but very easy. 
The class instruction shall last only four hours each day, and 
shall be conducted in such a manner that one master may 
teach a hundred of pupils at the same time, with ten times 
as httle trouble as is now expended on the teaching of one. 

These aims could, in the opinion of Comenius, be realised 
by barang school reform on the principle of order. Order, 
he beheved,^ was Education's first law, consequently he 
maintained that the art of teaching demands nothing more 
than the skilful arrangement of time, of the subjects taught 
and of the method. Just as Bacon with his new inductive 
methods failed to appreciate the part which the mind must 
play in originating hypotheses, so Comenius failed to 
' Cli. xi. n, ' Ch- vi, 52. ' Cf. ch. lUi. 
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FecogniBe the importance in education of the teacher ; as 
Bacon believed that by his method truth could straightway 
be attained, so Gomeoius assumed that it could be easily 
taught to all. Thus we find him adding,* " As soon as we 
succeed in finding the proper method it will be no harder 
to teach schoolboys, in any nmnber desired, than with the 
help of the printing press, to cover ^a thousand sheets daily 
with the neatest writing." 

The ri^t order, or proper method, Comenius conceives 
can be secured if, after the manner of the writers of his time, 
we " follow nature." Thus he afiBrms : * " That order 
which is the dominating principle in the art of teaching all 
things to all men, should be, and can be, borrowed &om no 
other source but the operations of nature. As soon as 
this principle is tiioroughly secured, the process of art will 
proceed as easily and as spontaneously as those of nature. 
Very aptly does Cicero say : ' If we take nature as our 
guide, she will never lead us astray,' and also : ' Under the 
guidance of nature it is imposrible to go astray.' This is 
our belief, and our advice is to watch the operations of 
nature carefully and to imitate them." For Comenius, 
however, " following nature " consisted merely in adducing 
analogies from natural processes in support of preconceived 
and independently acquired principles. The analogies are 
in many caaes quite fanciful, and lend no authority to the 
maxims of method which are supposed to be based on them. 
The following instances will illustrate his method while 
Bupportii^ this contention : 
" Naiure observes a suiiaUe time? 
For example : a bird that wishes to multiply its species, 
does not set about it in winter, when everything is stilt 

' Ch. xiii, S IQ. Cf. oh, lix, £§ 16-29. 

» Cb- liT. S 7. Cf. oh. xvi, S 6, ' C*. xvi. SS 'lO, 
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with cold, nor in Bommer, when everything is parched and 
withered hy the heat ; nor yet in autumn, when the vital 
force of all creatures declines with the sun'a declining rays, 
and a new winter with hostile mien is approachii^ ; hat in 
sprii^, when the sun hrings back life and strength to all . . . 

Im/Uation. — ^In the same way the gardener takes care to 
do nothing out of season . . . 

Demotion. — In direct opposition to this principle, a 
twofold error is committed in schools. 

(i) The right time for mental exercise is not chosen. 

(ii) The exeicises are not properly divided, so that all 
advance may be made through the several stages needful, 
without any omission. 

Eectificalion. — We conclude, therefore, that 

(i) The education of men should be commenced in the 
springtime of life, that is to say, in boyhood. 

(ii) The morning hours are the most suitable for study 
(for here again the morning is the equivalent of sprii^ . . . ). 

(iii) All the subjects that are to be learned should be 
arranged so as to suit the age of the students, that nothing 
which is beyond their comprehension be given them to 
learn. 

Nature is not am/used in its operations, but in its forward 
■progress advances distinctly from one point to another.^ 

For example : if a bird is being produced, its bones, 
veins, and nerves are formed at separate and distinct 
periods . . , 

Imitation. — When a builder lays foundations he does 
not build the walls at the same time, much less does he 
put on the roof, bat does each of these things at the proper 
time and in the proper place. 

*Ch. svi, §§ 20-32. Contrast with itnalogy uaed bj Quintilian : see 
above p. 40. 
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Deviation.— CojiSasioa has arisen in the schools through 

the endeavour to teach the scholars many things at one 
time. As, for example, Latin and Greek grammar, perhaps 
rhetoric and poetic as well, and a multitude of other 
subjects . . . 

Rectification. — Schools, therefore, should be organised 
in such a manner that the scholar shall be occupied with 
only one object of study at any given time. 

Nature makes no leaps, but proceeds step by step.^ 

The development of a chicken consists of certain gradual 
processes which cannot be omitted or deferred, until finally 
it breaks its shell and comes forth. 

Imitation. — The builder proceeds in the same manner . . . 

Deviation. — It is an evident absurdity, therefore, if 
teachers, for their own sake and that of their pupils, do 
not graduate the subjects which they teach . . . 

Rectification.- — It follows therefore 

(i) That all studjes should be carefully graduated 
throughout the various classes in such a way that those 
that come first may prepare the way for, and throw light 
on, those that come after, 

(ii) That the time should be carefully divided, so that 
each year, each month, each day, and each hour may have 
its appointed task. 

(iii) That the division of the time and of the subjects 
of study should be rigidly adhered to, that nothing may be 
omitted or perverted. 

Nature does not hurry, but advances slowly.^ 

For example, a bird does not place its eggs in the fire, 
in order to hatch them quickly, but lets them develop 
slowly under the influence of natural warmth. 

' Ch. ivi, H 46-60. » Ch. ivii, §S 31-33. 
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Imitation. — The builder, too, does not erect the walls on 
the foundations with undue hiate and then stnu^tway 
put on the roof. 

Deviation. — ^For the young, therefore, it ia torture 

(i) If they are compelled to receive six, seven, or eight 
hours' class instruction daily, and private lessons in 
addition. 

(ii) If they are overburdened with dictations, with 



Reaificatitm. — ^The ease and the pleasantness of study 
will therefore be increased : 

(i) If the dass instruction be curtailed as much as 
possible, namely to four hours, and if the same length of 
time be left for private study, 

(ii) If the pupils be forced to memorise as little as 
possible, that is to say, only the most important things ; 
of the rest, they need only grasp the general meaning. 

(iii) If everything be arranged to suit the capacity of 
the pupil, which increases naturally with study and age." 

The value of Comenius's principles must clearly be 
estimated independently of the analogies bom nature 
adduced by him in support of them. The method which 
he adopted while apparency securing uniformity in pre- 
sentation actually results in a most unsystematic arrange- 
ment of the principles of school organisation and of the 
maxims of teaching method. Comenius's claim to present 
an a priori system is far from justified, and his criticisms 
of his predecessors' collections^ of a posteriori precepts are 
not inapplicable to his own work. Thus stripped of the 
quasi-philosophical deductions which accompany them, 
his precepts arrange themselves in order as follows ; 

' Cf. Greeting to the Bender, || 2-3 
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The education of men should be couuaenced in boyhood. 

The morning hours are the most suitable for study. 

All the subjects that are to be learned should be arranged 
so as to suit tJie age of the students.^ 

It is necessary that books and the materials necessary 
for teachii^ be held in readiness. 

It is necessary that the imderstanding be first instructed 
in things, and then taught to express them in language. 

It is necessary that no language be learned £rom a 
granmiar, but from suitable audiors. 

It is necessary that the knowledge of things precede the 
knowledge of their combinations. 

And that examples come before rules.^ 

It is de^able that all who enter schools persevere in 
their studies. 

It is desirable that before any special study is introduced, 
the minds of the students be prepared and made receptive 
of it.> 

Etc. 
Following nature does not evidently produce that order 
among his principles which Comenius assumed would 
result &om this procedure, and constitute the basis of 
school reform.* 

Some of the principles and methods recommended by 
Comenius are conunon to him and to the Jesuits. Thus 
Comenius advises that care should be exercised in the 
selection of texts put into pupils' hands ; he maintains * 
that the books which the scholars use should be such as 
can rightly be termed sources of wisdom, virtue, and piety ; 
and he deplores the fact that more caution has not been 

' Ch. lii, § 10. • Ch. Jdi, 5 19. ' CL ai, § 25. 

* Of. oh. liu. ' Ch. XTii, I 62 (U). 
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exercised in the matter.^ To the argument that pagan 
hooks should be removed from the schools he devotes a 
chapter,^ although from his premises he somewhat in- 
consistently concludes that " we do not absolutely prohibit 
Christians from reading heathen writers. Great caution 
should be used, and this is what we urge." The Jesuits 
had previously made similar recommendations, the Ratio 
Studdorum instructing the Provincial * that the school 
books which might do harm to virtue or good morals 
should be withheld from pupils till the offensive passages 
be expurgated ; and the Professors of the Lower Studies are 
advised* to refrain from reading works prejudicial to good 
morals, and not only to abstain from expomiding these but 
also to deter pupils as far as possible from reading these 
out of school. The following paragraphs of Comenius * 
likewise read almost like a paraphrase of the Jesuit regula- 
tions : "If the scholars are to be interested, care must be 
taken to make the method palatable, so that everything, 
no matter how serious, may be placed before them in a 
familiar and attractive manner ; in the form of a dialogue, 
for instance, by pitting the boys against one another to 
answer and explain riddling questions, comparisons and 
fables . , ." " The civil authorities and the managers of 
schools can kindle the zeal of the scholars by being present 
at public performances (such as declarations, disputations, 
examiiLations and promotions), and by praising the in- 
dustrious ones and giving them small presents (without 

^Ch. is, §6. Cf. cb. xix, §52. 

* Ch. SIT. Comenius also iccomiuends the use of Epitomes (ch. xxi), 
the Lue of which by the Jesuits has been criticised. 

■ Reg. Provinci&lis, 34. * Reg. com. Frof. claeB. inf., 8. 

' Ch. xvii, g$ 19.20. Foi further refereDces to contests see ch. xix, 
§ 25 ; xxvi, § 6 ; to public debat«s or dissertations, ch. ixxi. § 6. 
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respect of person)." Even emulation is commetided by 
Comeniaa as "bj far tbe best stimulus"^ with Bchool 
pupils. 

There are withal in the writings of Comenius certain 
definite characteristics distingniBhing his work from that 
of his predecessors. The most noteworthy is the strong 
democratic tendency resulting in an emphasis on the 
teaching of the vernacular. Thus he a£Erms : ^ " The 
education that I propose includes aU that is proper for a 
man, and is one in which aU men who are bom into this 
world should share. All therefore, as. far as possible, 
should be educated together, that they may stimulate 
and urge on one another. 

" We wish all men to be trained in all the virtues, 
especially in modesty, sociability, and politeness, and it is 
therefore undesirable to create class distinctions at such 
an early age, or to give some children the opportunity of 
considering their own lot with satisfaction and that of 
others with scorn. 

" When boys are only six years old, it is too early to 
determine their vocation in life, or whether they are more 
suited for learning or for manual labour. At this age 
neither the mind nor the inclinations are sufficiently de- 
veloped, while, later on, it will be easy to form a sound 
opinion on both. Nor should admission to the Latin 
School be reserved for the sons of rich men, nobles and 
magistrates, as if these were the only boys who would ever 
be able to fill similar positions. The wind blows where 
it will, and does not always begin to blow at a fixed 
time." 

In stating his views on the univeraity course Comenius 

adds : ' " The studies will progress with ease and success 

» Ch. xix. § 16. • Ch. xKix, § 2. ' Ch. Txjti, 5 4. 
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if only select intellectB, the flower of mankmd, attempt 
them. The rest had better tiun their attention to more 
suitable occupations, such as agriculture, mechanics or 
trade," a recommendation which recalls the advice of 
Montaigne who, for the pupil having no aptitude for 
learning, suggests as the best remedy that "he be put 
prentice to some base occupation, in some good town or 
other, yea, were he the son of a Duke."* 

The common school for all pupils from six to twelve 
years of age necessitates not only that the teaching of 
other languages shoiild be carried on through the mother- 
tongue," but also that direct instruction in the mother- 
tongue itself should be ^ven, " To attempt to teach a 
foreign language before the mother-tongue has been 
learned is," says Comenius,' " as irrational as to teach a 
boy to ride before he can walk. Cicero declared that he 
could not teach elocution to those who were unable to 
speak, and, in the same way, my method confesses its 
inabihty to teach Latin to those who are ignorant of their 
mother-tongue, since the one paves the way for the other. 
Finally, what I have in view is an education in the objects 
that surround us, and a brief survey of this education can 
be obtained from books written in the mother-tongue, 
which embody a list of the things that exist in the external 
world. This preliminary survey will render the acquidtion 
of Latin far easier, for it will only be necessary to adapt a 

' Bataya, " Of the Institution luid Education of Cluldi«n." From a 
manuscript emeodatiou (cf. Laurie, Edvcaiional Opinion from the 
Renaitaancf, p. 105) it appears that Montaigne would give such pupils 
even shorter shrift, as he there recommends the maateiB to "strangle 
such youths it thejcao do it without witnesses." 

»Cf. oh. iLVii, §527,28. 

* Ch. xxix, 5§ 3-4. For the teaching of the vernacular see whole 
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new nomenolature to objects." Montaigne had eailiei 
recommended' learning first the mother-tongue, but, 
unlike Oomeuius, he was propo^ng an education smtable 
for " a complete gentleman bom of noble parentage." 

With greater iufdstence than any of his predecessora 
Comenius reiterates the principle that the child should be - 
first instructed in things before being taught to express 
them in lat^uage,' that everytiiing should be first learned 
through the medium of the senses." " Men must," he 
explains,* " as fiajr as possible, be taught to become wise by 
studying the heavens, the earth, o^, and beeches, but 
not by studying books ; that is to say, they must learn to 
know and investigate the things themselves, and not the 
observations that,othei people have made about the things. 
We shall thus tread in the footsteps of the wise men of old, 
if each of us obtain his knowledge from the originals, from 
things themselves, and from no other source." And 
echoing Bacon, he adds, " That no information should be 
imparted on the grounds of bookish authority, but should 
be authorised by actual demoustration to the senses and 
to the intellect." 

The futihty of the existing methods of education sorely 
distressed Comenius, and constrained him, as it constrained 
the Jesuits, to formulate a system of school organisation 
and of teaching method. Among the defects which he 
diagnosed were that each school and even each teacher 
used a different method, that one method was used in one 
language and another in another, and even in the same 

I Eaaaya, (15S0). "Of the Iiutitutioa and Education of Children :" 
"... I would first know mine own toogoe perfectly, then my neighboais 
irith whom I have moat commetce." 

'Ch.iyi, §19. 

»Ch. rvii, 52(viii). Cf. 538(iii). * Ch. xviii, § 28. Cf. ch. ix. 
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subject the method was so varied that the pupil scarcely 
understood in what way he was expected to learn. No 
method was known by which inBtruction was given to all 
the pupils in a class at the same time ; the individual only 
was taught.* To remedy these defects he proposed ' that 
there should only be one teacher in each school or at any 
rate in each class ; only one author should be used for each 
subject studied ; the same exercises should be given to the 
whole class ; all subjects and languages should be taught 
by the same method ; everything should be taught 
thoroughly, briefly, and pithily ; all things that are naturally 
conneoted ought to be taught in combination ; every 
subject should be taught in definitely graded steps, that 
the work of one day may thus expand that of the previous 
day, and lead up to that of the morrow ; and finally, 
everything that is useless should be invariably discarded. 

Not only would Comeuius make instruction more methodi- 
cal but he would also make it more agreeable to the pupil. 
He suggests ^ that the school should be situated in a quiet 
spot, far from noise and distraction, and explains further : * 
" The school itself should be a pleasant place, and attractive 
to the eye both within and without. Within, the room 
should be bright and clean, and its walls should be orna- 
mented by pictures. These should be either portraits of 
celebrated men, geographical maps, historical plans, or 
other ornaments.^ Without, there should be an open 
place to walk and to play in (for this is absolutely neces'sary 
for children), and there should also be a garden attached, 
into which scholars may be allowed to go from time to 
time and where they may feast their eyes on trees, flowers 
and plants. If this be done, boys wUl, in all probability, 
' Ch. rix, 55 7, 8. ■ Ch. lii. $ 14. • Ch. xvi, § 66 (ii). 

* Ch. ivii, 5 17. s Cf. Ibid., S 42. 
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go to school with as mucli pleasure as to fairs, where they 
always hope to see and hear something new." 

The need for suitable school-books was early felt by 
ComeniuB. Like the other educators of bis time, and in 
spite of the prominence he assigned to the teachii^ of the 
vernacular, Comenius was condemned to devote attention 
to the teaching of languages, especially of Latin. Here, 
however, he met with his greatest practical success, for 
the text-books which he prepared to facilitate the learning 
of Latin ^ won ready acceptance, his Janua Linguarum 
Reserta ^ being doubtless the most cdebrated school-book 
ever pubUshed, and his Orbis Pictus ' the first picture-book 
ever prepared for children. 

On school discipline Comeuins held enlightened views, 
and his recommendations follow the principles enimciated 
by Quintilian * on this subject. Thus he affirms : * " That 
no blows be given for lack of readiness to learn (for, if the 
pupil do not learn readily, this is the fault of no one but 
the teacher, who either does not know how to make his 
pupil receptive of knowledge or does not take the trouble 
to do so) ; " and in his chapter " Of School Discipline " * 
the analogy he there employs lends force to his argument. 
Thus he says : " A musician does not strike his lyre a blow 
with his fist or with a stick, nor does he throw it against 
the wall, because it produces a discordant sound ; but, 
setting to work on scientific principles, he tunes it and gets 

' See Keatinge, The Great Didactic of Cmneniua, Intr., pp. 72-9. 

' Cf. Keatinge, ch. iiii, (jj 4-6. 

» Cf. on picture-books The Oreal DidactU, ch. xiviii, ^ 25-6. For 
comparison of the Jantui of Conieiiius -with that earlier published by 
Bathe, a Jesuit prieit of the Irish College at Salamanca, see T. Corcoran, 
Stitdie^ in the History ofCUuaicalTeatMng, pp. 1-130. 

' See above ch. ii, p. 44. = Ch. xvii, § 41, (i). " Ch. sxvi. 
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it into order. Just such a ekilful and Bjmpathetic treat- 
tnent is necessary to instil a love of learning into the minds 
of our pupils, and any other procedure will only convert 
their idleness into antipathy and their lack of industry 
into downright stupidity." 

Atnoi^ the statements of Comenius are to be found 
certain of the maxims of teaching method, for example, 
" Proceed &om what is easy to what is more difficult," * 
and instead of the maxim " Proceed from the particular to 
the genial " we find " Proceed from the general to the 
particular." ^ The prindple of correlation is implied in 
the statements : " Great stress [should] be laid on the points 
of resemblance between ct^nate subjects ; " ' and " all 
things that are naturally connected ought to be taught in 
combination."* The inductive method of teaching, or 
what Adams terms " anticipatory illustration," ^ is ex- 
pressed thus : * " It is necessary that examples come 
before rules." Herbart's doctrine of interest is anticipated 
\m such remarks as : " The desire to know and to learn 
I should be excited in the boy in every posable manner." ' 
" Every study should be commenced in such a manner as 
to awaken a real liVing for it on the part of the scholars " ; ^ 
and although Oomenius's own psychology was of the most 
primitive type, he anticipated the psychological principle 
of Festalozzi when he afOrmed" that nothing should be 
taught the young, unless it is not only permitted but 
actually demanded by their age and mental strei^h. 

1 Cb. XTJ, S 25, xvij, S 2. For diaoiiBBioa of these mazimE see Wellon, 
PHncipks and JHethod* oj Teaching, pp. 62-68. 
'Cb. xv-ii, §2. "Ch. iviii, §4. 

* Ch. ziz, $14. ' E'j^ioeition and IUiiMTali(m, p. 31. 

" Ch. ivi, S 19. ' Ch. ivii, § 13. 

» Ch. rviii, % 16. Cf. ch, xix, § 20 (ii). • Ch. ivii, S 38. Cf. S 35. 
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There is much repetition and some contradiction ^ among 
the principles of Gomenius; but throughout his work is 
evinced a sincere sympathy with childhood iBsning in an 
earnest aspiration to make education available to all, to 
lighten the drudgery of learning foe the child and to intro- 
duce into schools a humane treatment of the pupil. As 
his conception of Education is wider in extension than that 
of the Jesuits, it is as a consequence fuller in connotation. 
It does not confine itself so exclusively, as does the 1699 
Ratio of the Jesuits, to the teaching of languages, but 
devotes considerable attention to the acquisition of skill,' 
an aspect of training which was long neglected in Educa- 
tion ; it Ukewise treats independently ^ the moral and the 
religious training of the pupil. For these reasons Gomeniua 
hsa much in common with Pestalozzi and later educationists ; 
and had his successors in Education taken the same pains 
to acquaint themselves with his writings as he did with 
those o£ his predecessors and contemporaries, the history 
of Education would not now appear so much of a treadmill 
process as it usually does to the present-day reader. 

' Of. ch. ivi, 1 32 — " Schools ahoold be organised in Huch a manner 
th&t the scholar ahfUl be occupied with only one object of study at any 
given time" — «ith ch. tjt, §§41-47 — "Exercisea in reading and 
writing should always be combined, etc." 

* Ch. zxi. * Ch. xziii, ch. zxir. 
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CHAPTER VI 

MILTON 

Milton's Tractate on Educatimi is an urgent summons to 
a people engaged in strenuous warfare to take heed to its 
educational system, lest in fighting for the shadow of its 
being it might come to lose the substance of its well-beii^. 
The Tractate rings with that majesty which is characteristic 
of Hilton's writings. It is poetic, and would have lost its 
poetic effect, which is the source of its inspiration to other 
ages, had it been translated into a definite scheme suitable 
for a special time and place. Its precepts are impracticable, 
the scope of its curriculum ridiculous by reason of its 
catholicity, yet it sounds a note which even above the din 
of modem battles nations still hear, and would be wise 
to heed. 

In the Tractate Milton does not speak from experience ; 
he did indeed practise for a period "the mean employ- 
ment " of teaching, as Johnson characterised it, an epithet 
which may be pardoned when we reflect on the might of 
the man to whom it was applied, but in his educational 
f work Milton rises above experience and, coming near the 
' eternal verities, speaks more impressively than the limita- 
.' tions and hesitations of practical applications would have 
allowed. He has all the contempt of the omniscient 
amateur for the work of the skilled craftsman, and he 
108 
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dismisses the efforts of his contemporaries, especially of 
Comenius, with the remark ^ " to search what many modem 
Ja/nuas and Didactics more than ever I shall read, have 
projected, my inclination leads me not." 

The importance of the educational appeal even in time 
of war is urged in Milton's apology for the brevity of his 
treatise : " Brief I shall endeavoiu? to l)e ; for that which 
I have to say assuredly this Nation hath extreme need 
should be done sooner than spoken." ^ 

That reform was necessary we can gather from several 
references in the Tractate. "We do amiss," says Milton,* 
" to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together 
30 much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learnt 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. And that 
which casts proficiency therein so much behind is our time 
lost partly in too oft idle vacations given both to schools 
and universities, partly in preposterous exaction, forcing 
the empty wits of children to compose themes, verses and 
orations which are the acts of ripest judgment and the final 
work of a head filled by long reading and observing with 
elegant maxims and copious invention." " And for the 
usual method of teaching Arts, I deem it to be an old error 
of universities," he continues,* " that instead of beginning 
with Arts most easy, and those be such as are most obvious 
to the sense, they present their young unmatriculated 
novices at first coming with the most intellective abstrac- 
tions of Logic and Metaphysics." And in his most robust 
polemical manner he sums up his condemnation by charac- 
terising the current system as "pure trifiing at grammar 
and sophistry," ^ and dismissing it ^ as " that asinine feast 
of aowthistles and brambles which is commonly set before 
' Tractate, p. 3. ' p. 3. ' p. 4. 

♦ p. 6. ^ p. 8. " p. 8. 
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them, as all the food and enteFtainment of their tendereet 
and most docile age." 

By contrast Milton's aim in the TTOdate is to describe 
" a better education in extent and comprehensioii far more 
large and yet of time far shorter, and of attainment far 
more certain than hath yet been in practice." ^ He does 
not, however, attempt to deal like Comeniua with the 
edacation of the people, but merely with that of " our 
noble and our gentle youth," and then only between the 
years of twelve and twenty-one,* This restriction of 
education to the governing classes is a reversion to the 
practice of the early educators. 

Milton's definition of Education is in these terms : " I 
call therefore a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnani- 
mously, all the offices both private and public of peace 
and war." ' 

That the education which he prescribes is " complete 
and generous " an enumeration of the intellectual subjects 
included in the curriculum which he proposes, indisputably 
proves. These comprise in languages : Latin, Grreek, 
Italian, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac ; in the natural sciences : 
Arithmetic, Geography, Mathematics including Geometry 
and Trigonometry, PhysicB, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Mineralogy, Anatomy, Physiology, Fortification, Archi- 
tecture, Engineering and Kavigation ; in the philosophical 
sciences : Ethics, Economics, Fohtics, Law, Logic, 
Rhetoric ; in Religion : the Scriptures, Theology and 
Church History — ancient and modem. The encyclopaedism 
dominating the thought of the age may be partly respon- 
sible for this formidable array ; and although the science 
subjects are not to be studied directly but from classical 
'p. 3. 'pp. 17, 8. 'p. & 
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authors, and some of these are to be lead in compendiums, 
the scheme is hopelessly impossible of achievement, and we 
are not surprised at Milton's warning, perhaps the result 
of his own experience of teaching, " that this ia not a bow 
for every man to shoot in that counts himself a teacher, 
but will require sinews almost equal to those that Homer 
gave Ulysses." ' 

The physical exercises which Milton prescribes are, in 
accordMice with his definition of Education, those which 
are equally good both for peace and war. Fencing and 
wrestling he mentions, and suggests that the interval 
between exercise and meals should be spent in the enjoy- 
ment of music discoiused to the pupils on the organ. 
Military exercises, either on foot or on horseback according 
to age, are also prescribed. *' Besides these constant 
exercises at home, there is another opportunity of gaining 
experience to be won &om pleasiue itself abroad. In these 
vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, 
it were an injury and sullenness ^lunst nature not to go 
out, and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with 
Heaven and Earth. I should not therefore be a persuader 
to them of studying much then, after two or three year that 
they have well laid their grounds, but to ride out in com- 
panies with prudent and staid guides, to all the quarters 
of the land, learning and observing all places of strength, 
all commodities of building and of soil, for towns and 
tillage, harbours and ports for trade. Sometimes taking 
sea as far as to our navy, to learn there also what they can 
in the practical knowledge of sailing and of sea-fight." ' 

To realise his ideal of a complete and generous education 

Milton would establish a spacious house with grounds 

about it fit for an academy, and big enough to lodge a 

>p. 23. 'p. 21. 
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hundred and fifty persons, whereof twenty or thereabout 
may be attendants. This place should be at once both 
school and university. After this pattern aa many edifices 
may be converted to this use as shall be needful in every 
city throughout the land which would tend much to the 
increase of learning and civility everywhere.^ The day's 
work of the pupils in such an educational institute would 
be divided into three parts : their studies, their exercise, 
and their diet. The advice lElton offers in regard to the 
last is that it should be plain, healthful, and moderate. 

The only guidance Milton deigns to offer in the Tractate 
as to the general method to be adopted in instruction is 
that there shoiUd be a revision of work previously learned. 
" In this methodical course," says he,* " it is so supposed 
that they (the pupils} must proceed by the steady pace of 
learning onward, as at convenient times for memories' sake 
to retire back into the middle ward, and sometimes into 
the rear of what they have been taught, until they have 
confirmed and sohdly united the whole body of their per- 
fected knowledge." 

In respect to special method Milton could not escape the 
infinence of his times and avoid the treatment of language 
teaching. It must have first place ; language is never- 
theless to be regarded as " but an instrument conveying 
to us things useful to be known. And though a linguist 
should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet if he have not studied the solid 
things in them as well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothii^ so much esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman 
or tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect only." ' 
Iromediately some of the chief and necessary rules of 
grammar are learned, the pupils are to be led to the practice 
'p. 8. 'p. 17. "p. 4. 
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of them in some chosen short book. In the same optimistio 
strain he adds : * " They might then forthwith proceed 
to leam the substance of good things and arts in due order 
which would bring the whole language quickly into their 
power." To make them expert in the most useful points of 
grammar he further su^ests * that some easy and delightful 
book of Education should be read to them, some Greek work 
or a part of Quintilian. With an even more discreet 
vagueness the other subjects are dismissed. The elements 
of geometry are to be learned " even plajai^, as the old 
manner was." ^ Italian may be learnt "at any odd 
hour " ; * the Hebrew tongue at a set hour might have 
been gained, whereto it would be no impossibility to add 
the Chaldaic, and Syrian dialect,^ If it were possible thus 
easily to acquire knowledge, then Milton's aim of giving 
the pupil " a universal insight into things " might be 
attainable, but even for the select class for which Milton's 
scheme of education was propounded and in an age of 
supermen, of Shakespeare and of Bacon, the proposal 
sounds ambitious. 

Throughout his Tractate it is evident that Milton regards/ 
Education from the national and not from the individualistic 
standpoint. He emphasises, after the Greek fashion, the* 
importance of a right education for the safety of the state, 
and it is this characteristic that gives the TracUde a per- 
manent value. Thus at the outset he remarks that it is 
irom the want of the reforming of education that the 
nation perishes ; and towards the conclusion * he maintains 
that the methods which he proposed would try all the 
pupil's peculiar gifts of nature, and if there were any secret 
excellence among them would fetch it out and give it fair 
'p. 5. 'p. 10. 'p. n. 

' p, 14. > p. 16. " p. 21. 
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opportimities to advance itself by, which could not but 
mightily redound to the good of tbe nation. His definition 
of education recognising pubEc aa well as private duties, 
and his statement ^ that the educational institute which 
he would found, should be equally good both for peace 
and war, alike witness to the national character of Milton's 
educational ideal. 

>p. 18. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

LOCKE 

" Locke's influence," Bays Adams,^ " fer exceeds his fame. 
Most of his followera do not know their master. His point 
of view coincides so completely with that of the ordinary 
intelligent man in the street, that Ms following in all 
English-speaking countries is infinitely greater than any 
other philosophical writer can conmiand." Although the 
conclu^ons of a philoaophical system must ultimately be 
compatible with the beliefs of the plain man, the fact that 
a philosophical doctrine meets with immediate general 
acceptance tends to arouse suspicion as to its vahdity, 
since the popular mind is not distinguished by its desire 
for scientific precision or a demand for strict consistency, 
characteristics of a satisfactory philosophical system. 

The appeal to common sense is likewise no recommenda- 
tion now in educational questions, and Morley's eulogy on 
Locke ^ as the apostle of common sense thus becomes a 

' Herbartian Fegchohgy, p. 33. 

•Moriey's Soutaeav, ii, 202-3: "His manner throughout ia marked 
by the stent wisdom of the practical teacher, vho ia content to asaome 
good senae in hia hearers, and feels no necessitf for kindling a blaze 
or rMsing a tempest. He givea as a practical manual for prodacing a 
healthy, instructed, upright, nell-mannered young Engliah squire, who 
shall be rightly GMed to take his own life aenaibly in hand ; and procure 
from it a fair amount of wholesome satisfaction hoth for himself and 
115 
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challenge to the educationist to expect inconsiBtencies and 
compromises. That Locke's writings exhihit these is 
without question. 

Irf)cke's great work, the Essay on the Human UndeTStand- 
ing, was published in 1690, and his Tv>o Treatises on Civil 
Government appeared about the same time. The Thoughts 
concerning Education was published in 1693, and the 
Conduct of the Understanding was not published till after 
Locke's death in 1704. 

In the second of his Treatises on Civil GovemmeM Locke 
Bets forth his views on the origin and nature of political 
power. Men are, he affirms,^ " by nature all free, equal, 
and independent," and remain so until by their own 
consent they make themselves members of some political 
society. The state is thus created by a compact of in- 
dividuals to preserve and increase their natural rights. 
All rights consequently inhere in the individual, and Locke 
cannot on his thesis justify any action the chief motive of 
which is the good of the state. His political theory is 
individualistic, and his educational views are likewise 
individualistic. Locke is thus far removed from the 
democratic tendency found in ComeniuB, and in his educa- 
tional writings we miss the national note which retrieves 
Milton's Tractate from ridicule and obscurity.* 

Education is, for Locke, not a state concern but purely 
a parental duty. " The power then that parente have 



1 Ch. viii. 

' Id the Epistle Dedicatoiy of Locke's Thougkle indirect reference is, 
however, made to the national aspect of education : " The well educating 
of their children is so much the duty and concern of parents, and the 
welfare and prosperity of the nation so much depends on it, that I would 
have every one lay it flerioualy to heart." 
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oveE theii children arises from that duty which is incumbent 
on them, to take care of theii offepring during the imperfect 
stage of childhood. To inform the mind, and govern the 
actions of their yet ignorant nonage, till reason shall take 
its place and ease them of that trouble, is what children 
want, and the parents are bound to." ^ In a thorough- 
going individualistic eystem in which all are free and equal, 
it is difficult to justify even the right of a parent to impose 
education on his child, especially when we cannot assume, 
as Locke does, that the child wants it. Locke has con- 
sequently to confess ' that children are not bom in this 
full state of equality, though they are bom to it. " Thus 
we are bom free as we are born rational ; not that we have 
actually the exercise of either ; age that brings one, brings 
with it the other too. And thus we see how natural freedom 
and subjection to parents may consist together, and are 
.both founded on the same principle." 

The parent's power over the child exists only till the 
cbild is educated. " When the business of education is 
over it ceases of itself, and is also alienable before. For a 
man may put the tuition of his son in other hands ; and he 
that has made his son an apprentice to another has dis- 
charged him, during that time, of a great part of his 
obedience, both to himself and to his mother." ' The 
position Locke sums up * thus : " Paternal or parental 
power is nothing but that which parents have over their 
children to govern them, for the children's good, till they 
come to the use of reason, or to a state of knowledge wherein 
they may be supposed capable to understand that rule, 

'jSecOTMl Treatue on Civil Qoiiernmenl, ch. vi. 

' Ibid., ch. vi. Cf. Thoughts, 10, " As years increase liberty must 
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whether it be the law of Natuie or the oiuiiicipal law of the 
country," 

In the Thoughts concerning Education Locke, holding 
such opinions on poEtical Bcience as we have just sum- 
marised, naturally lays upon the parent the duty of making 
provision for the education of the pupil, who, as we nught 
expect from Locke's aristocratic aBsociations, is " a youi^ 
gentleman,"! The parent can, however, absolve himself 
b<aa much of his responsibility by assigning his son to the 
care of a tutor, and the Thoughts is largely concerned with 
the right choice, and the requisite qualifications, of a tutor. 
Locke approves of individual education under a tutor and 
condemns public school education.^ The work thus recalls 
Elyot's Governor and indicates what little advance in 
educational thought a century and a half had achieved. 

The principle on which Locke's political theory is based, 
namely, that men are born equal, dominates his thought 
in the early part of hie work on Education, although in 
the Conduct of the Understanding it is abandoned. In the 
second Treatise on Government he modifies his statement 
of the principle by adding,* " Though I have said above 
' That all men by nature are equal ' I cannot be supposed 
to understand all sorts of ' equality.' Age or virtue may 
give men a just precedency. Excellence of part« and 
merits may place others above the common level. Birth 

'56. " The principal um of my Discourse ia how a young gentleman 
alionld be broDght up." Cf. Epistle Dedicatory : " For if those of that 
raok are by their edacatiou once set right, they will quickly brii^ all 
the rest into order." Cf. aiao § 217. 

* S 70. Note compromise, however : " But if, after all, it shall be 
thought by some that the breeding at home has too little company, 
and that at ordinary schools not such as it should be for a young g^itje- 
man, I think, there might bo ways found out to avoid tiie in 
on the one side and the other." 

■ Ch. vi. 
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may subject eome, and alliance or benefits others, to pay 
an observance to those to whom Nature, gratitude, or other 
respects may have made it due ; and yet all this consists 
with the equality which all men are in respect of jurisdiction 
or dominion one over another, which was the equality I 
there spoke of as proper to the business in hand, being that 
equal right that every man hath to his natural freedom, 
without being subjected to the will or authority of any 
other man." In the Thoughts amceming Educalion we 
have the same affirmation of equality in respect to natural 
endowment with a similar reservation as to the interpreta- 
tion of this equality. Locke repeatedly maintains ^ that 
the differences to be found in the manners and abilities of 
men are due more to their education than to anything else, 
but he quahfies this assertion as to initial equality by 
adding ^ that, " in many cases, all that we can do, or 
should aim at, is to m^e the best of what Nature has 
given, to prevent the vices and faults to which such a 
constitution is most inclined, and give it all the advantages 
it is capable of. Every one's natural genius should be 
carried as far as it could ; but to attempt the putting 
another upon him, will be but labour in vain ; and what 
is so plastered on will at best sit but untowardly, and have 
always hangiug to it the ungracefulness of constraint and 
affection." But in the GonekuA of the Understanding 
the reservation becomes the rule, and Locke insists on 
inequality in natural endowment. Thus in dealing with 
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■Hl,32. 

■{66. This did not appear in the 1693 edition. Cf. also 
" XhsM ue not more differences in men's faces . . . than there 
Uie makes and tempera of their minds." 
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variety in men's understandings, and tKeii natural con- 
stitutions put 30 wide a difference Isetween some men in 
this respect, that art and industry would never be able to . 
master ; and their very natures seem to want a foundation 
to raise on it that which other men easily attain to. 
Amongst men of equal education there is great inequality 
of parts." 

Although Locke is evidently forced by experience to 
abandon the view that men are bom intellectually equal, 
from his statement of this principle in the Thoughts the 
importance of education rather than the equality of endow- 
ment can be deduced, and it is this phase that has practical 
value: "The little, or almost insensible impressions on 
onr tender infancies have very important and lasting 
consequences;"^ "We have reason to conclude that 
great care is to be had of children's minds, and giving 
them that seasoning early, which shall influence thdr 
lives always after." ' 

Although the training of the mind is the principal part 
of education " and our main care shoidd be about the 
inside, yet the clay-cottage is not to be neglected."* 
Sanity of mind and health of body constitute Locke's 
aims in education. He consequently deals with physical 
education at some length, summarising his views thus : 
" Plenty of open air, exercise and sleep, plain diet, no wine 
or strong drink, and very little or no physic, not too warm 
and strait clothing, especially the head and feet kept cold, 
and the feet often used to cold water and exposed to wet." 
While such a rigorous regime may have been in accordance 
with the best medical opinion of Locke's time, there would 

'SI. '§32. 

'§30. Cf.§115: " I BID not BO foolish to propose the Lacedaemonian 
discipline in our age and constitution. " 
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be few to-day willing to carry out hia precepts in theit 
entirety. 

The Thoughts only refer to intellectual education in order 
to belittle it in comparison with moral training.^ Thus 
Locke af&rms : " We leam not to live but to dispute ; and 
our education fits us rather for the university than the 
world . . . Latin and learning make all the noise ; and 
the main stress is laid upon his proficiency in things, a 
great part whereof belongs not to a gentleman's calling, 
which is to have the knowledge of a man of business, a 
carriage suitable to his rank, and to be eminent and useful 
in his cotmtry, according to bis station." ^ " 'Tis virtue 
then, direct virtue, which is the bard and valuable part to 
be aimed at in education, and not a forward pertness, or 
any little arts of shiftily. All other considerations and 
accomplishments should give way and be postponed to 
this. This is the solid and substantial good which tutors 
should not only read lectures, and talk of, but the labour 
and art of education should furnish the mind with, and 
fasten there, and never cease till the young man had a true 
relish of it, and placed his strength, his glory, and his 
pleasure in it."* 

The virtue which Locke extols and to which he would 
even sacrifice intellectual culture is not, however, of a high 
order. It is merely a practical or prudential morality, and 
he is more concerned that the pupil should at all times 
appear well-bred,* than that he should be inspired by high 
ideals and perform noble actions. 

At the outset of his treatment of virtue in the Thoughts 
his doctrine reflects the austerity of his views on physical 

'Cf. Eatay on Human Understanding. Intd. |6: "Our business 
here is not to know all things, but those which concern our conduct." 
•594. Cf. §147. 'I 70. ' Cf. 51 93-4, 141-3, 144-5. 
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training. Thus he saya : * "As the strengbh of the body 
lies chiefly in being able to endure hardBhips, so also does 
that of the mind. And the great principle and foundation 
of all virtue and worth ip placed in this, that a man ia able 
to deny himself his own desires, cross his own inclinations, 
and purely follow what reason directs as best, though the 
appetite lean the other way." In this statenaent is implicit 
a dualism, and even a fundamental opposition, between 
appetite and reason, resulting in the somewhat ascetic 
counsel analogous to that given in his famous treatment 
of habit by James, who after enunciating the maxim " keep 
the faculty of effort ahve by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day," adds " do every day or two somethii^ for no 
other reason than that you would rather not do it, so that 
when the hour of dire need draws nigh, it may find you 
not unnerved and untrained to stand the test." ' 

Locke does not ruthlessly apply his ethical doctrine in 
Education. When seeking to give positive guidance he 
relents somewhat ftom the self-denying ordinance just 
formulated, and admits : ' "I would not have children 
kept from the conveniences or pleasures of life, that are not 
injurious to their health or virtue. On the contrary I 
would have their lives as pleasant and agreeable to them 
as may be, in a plentiful enjoyment of whatsoever might 
innocently delight them." He even goes so far as to 
suggest that were matters ordered aright, learning any- 
thing that should be taught might be made as much a 

> J 33. Cf. § 38 : " The principla of all virtae and excelleQCf lies in 
n power of denying ourselves the satiBfaction of our own demras, where 
reaaon doM not aathoiize them." 

' Prineiptu of PtycAology, i, 126. 

* § 63. Cf. § 107 ; " Not that I would have parents purposely crosa 
the desires of their children in matters of indifferency." 
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recreation to play as play is to learning.* A more 
sympathetic and comprehensive view of Education than 
that fiist quoted is contained in the statement : " He that 
has found a way how to keep up a child's spirit, easy, 
active, and free, and yet at the same time to restrain him 
irom many things he has a mind to, and to draw him to 
things that aie uneasy to him ; he, I say, that knows how to 
reconcile these seemii^ contradictions, has, in my opinion, 
got the true secret of education." ' 

To attain the ideal which Locke proposes, the child is to 
be stimulated by example and ruled by habit. The educa- 
tion which Locke recommends is a training by habit — 
with all its limitations. It does not encourage initiative 
or educate for progress. To conform to the accepted 
social standards is all that Locke requires ; to display 
keeness for duty, exhibit enthusiasm for a cause, or sacrifice 
self for an ideal would not be " good form " in a " well-bred 
youth " upon whom custom Uea " with a weight heavy as 
&oBt, and deep almost as life." Against such a view 
Fichte's remark gains force : " to form habits is to fail." 

Locke's view of the place of habit in education is ex- 
pressed in the following passages : " The great thing to 
he minded in education is what habits you settle ; and 
therefore in this, as all other things, do not begin to make 
anything customary, the practice whereof you would not 
have continue and increase."* "Whatsoever introduces 
habits, and sefctiea customs in them deserves the care and 
attention of their govemours, and is not a small thing in 
consequence," * 

Locke consequently believes in practice rather than 
precept. Thus he maintains : ^ " Children are not to be 

»Si*- 'S«- 'S18. *S130. 

* § ea. Ct. S 187 : " Settle in them h&bita, not angrily inculcate rules." 
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taught by rules which will be always slipping out of their 
memories. "What you think necessary for them to do, 
settle in them by an indispensable practice, as often as the 
occasion returns ; and if it be possible, make occasions. 
This will beget habits in them, which being once established 
operate of themselves easily and naturally." Habits are 
to be initiated by imitation ; " children (nay, and men too) 
do most by example ; " ^ " of all the ways whereby children 
are to be instructed, and their manners formed, the plainest, 
easiest, and most efficacious is to set before their eyes the 
examples of those things you would have them do, or avoid, 
which when they are pointed out to them in the practice of 
persons within their knowledge, with some reflections on 
their beauty and unbecomingness, are of more force to 
draw or deter their imitation than any discourses which can 
be made to thera." ^ 

In addition to the manner in which habits should be 
initiated Locke also considers of importance the time of 
initiation, doubtless as a result of the application of his own 
general principle : ^ "he that is about children should well 
study their natures and aptitudes, and see by other trials 
what turn they easily take, and what becomes them ; 
observe what their native stock is, how it may be improved, 
and what it is fit for : he should consider what they want, 
whether they be capable of having it wrought unto them 
by industry, and incorporated there by practice ; and 
whether it be worth while to endeavour it." 

Accordingly Locke maintains * that children " should 
seldom be put about doing even those things you have got 
an inclination in them to, but when they have a mind and 
I to it . . . The favourable seasons of aptitude 

1 inclination should be heedfully laid hold of : and if 
' S 67. ' 5 82. » § m. ' S 74. Cf. S 34. 
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they are not often enough forward of themselves, a good 
disposition should be talked into them before they be set 
upon anything." He likewise adds : ^ " Though it be 
past doubt, that the fittest time foi children to learn 
anything is when their minds are in tune, and well disposed 
to it ; when neither flagging of spirit, nor intentness of 
thought upon something else, makes them awkward and 
averse ; yet two things are to be taken care of : (1) that 
these seasons either not being warily observed, and laid 
hold on as often as they return, or else, not returning as 
often as they should, the improvement of the child be not 
thereby neglected, and so he be let grow into an habitual 
idleness, and conflrmed in this indisposition : (2) that 
though other things are ill learned, when the mind is either 
indisposed, or otherwise taken up ; yet is of great moment, 
and worth- our endeavours, to teach the mind to get the 
mastery over itself, and to be able, upon choice to take 
itself off from the hot pursuit of one thing, and set itself 
upon another with facility and delight, or at any time to 
sh^e oflF its sluggishness, and vigorously employ itself 
about what reason, or the advice of another shall 
direct," 

Locke most nearly anticipates Herbart's doctrine of 
interest when he afhrms : * " A lasting continued attention 
is one of the hardest tasks can be imposed on children ; 
and therefore he that requires their application, should 
endeavour to make what he proposes as grateful and 
agreeable as possible ; at least he ought to take care not 
to ioin.rany displeasing or frightful idea with it. If they 
come npt to their books with some kind of liking and relish, 
'tis no wonder their thoughts should be perpetually shifting 
from what disgusts them ; and seek better entertainment 
> 5 75. ' S 167. 
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in more pleasing objects, after which they will unavoidably 



" The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his scholar ; whilst he has that, he is sue to 
advance as fast as the learner's abilities will cany him ; 
and withont that, all Ms bustle and pother will be to little 
or no purpose. To attain this, he should make the child 
comprehend (as much as may be) the usefulness of what he 
teaches him, and let him see, by what he has learnt, that 
he can do something, which gives him some power and real 
advantage above others who are ignorant of it. To this he 
should add sweetness in all his instructions, and by a certain 
tenderness in his whole carnage make the child sensible 
that he loves him and designs nothii^ but his good, the only 
way to beget love in the child, which will make him hearken 
to his lessons and relish what he teaches him." 

The result will be : ^ " From things of use that they are 
employed in, they should always be sent away with an 
appetite ; at \eaat be dismissed before they are tired and 
grown quite sick of it, that so they may return to it again, 
as to a pleasure that diverts them. For you must never 
think them set right till they can find delight in the practice 
of laudable things." This last sentence, it may be remarked, 
expresses an ideal more akin to the Greek conception of 
virtue than to that earher enunciated by Locke. 

As the Thoughts deals mainly with education in virtue 
it must like all treatises on this subject emphasise the 
disciplinary aspect of training ; hence Locke is frequently 
regarded as a representative of the disciplinary conception 
of education. With the exception, however, of occasional 
lapses * his doctrine of instruction in the TkongMs gives no 

'S108. 

* § I{i9 : " It ma; be convenient to lodge in his mind tlie remiuning 
moral rules acattet«d up and down in tbe Bible, u tiie best eserctse 
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warrant for this conclusion ; in fact, so far as Locke givee 
reasons for the inclusion of the subjects somewhat un- 
systematically enoineiated in the Thoughts these reasons 
are decidedly utilitarian. In the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing the disciplinary view is however definitely implied and 
as definitely contradicted. 

The curriculum proposed in the TAoughis includes 
Beading taught in play, Writing, Drawing, Shorthand, 
Trench,* " because people are accustomed to the right way 
of t«aching that language, which is by talking it into 
children in constant conversation, and not by grammatical 
rules ; " and " because French is a living language and to 
be used more in speaking, that should be first learned." 

" When he can speak and read French well, he should 
proceed to Latin, which 'tis a wonder parents, when they 
have had the experiment in French, should not think 
ought to be learned the same way, by talking and reading. 
Only care is to be taken whilst he is learning these foreign 
languages, by speaking and reading nothing else with his 
tutor, that he do not forget to read English." ' 

Locke looked upon Latin as " absolutely necessary to a 
gentleman," ^ but while he grants that no man can pass 
for a scholar who is ignorant of Greek, he adds : * " But I 
am not here considering the education of - a professed 
scholar, but of a gentleman." Locke protests against the 
then accepted methods of teaching Latin, recommending ' 
that it should be " talked into " the pupil, that is, taught 

of his memory." S 167 : "In soiencea where their reason is to be 
exercised I wUl not deny but this method may wmetimes be vejied, 
snd difficnlUea proposed on pnrpose to excit« industry, and accnatoni 
the mind to employ its strength and sagacity in reasoning. Bnt yet, 
I gaea^ this is not to be done to children, whilst very young, nor at 
thair entrance upon any sort of knowledge." 

($162. 'S1S3. '9164. •§196. '^165. 
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by the direct method, and he would limit the teaching of 
the subject to those who would have occasion to use it. 
"Could it be believed," he asks,^ "unless we had every- 
where amongst us examples o£ it, that a child should be 
forced to leain the rudiments of a language which he is 
never to use in the course of life that he is designed to, and 
neglect all the while the writing a good hand and casting 
accounts, which are of great advantage in all conditions 
of life, and to most trades indispensably necessary ? " He 
likewise asks," " Would not a Chinese who took notice of 
this way of breeding, be apt to imagine that all our young 
gentlemen were designed to be teachers and professors of 
the dead languages of foreign countries, and not to be men 
of business in their own ? " He also suggests ' that there 
is no correlation between ability in Latin and in English ; 
in Latin " the manner of expressing of one's self is so very 
different from ours, that to be perfect in that would 
very Uttle improve the purity and facility of his English 
style." 

The other intellectual subjects in Locke's curriculum 
include * Geography, Astronomy, Chronology, Anatomy, 
besides some parts of History, Geometry, Ethics, Law, and 
Engbsh.^ " To conclude this part, which concerns a young 
gentleman's studies, his tutor should remember that his 
business is not so much to teach him all that is knowable, 
as to raise in him a love and esteem of knowledge ; and to 
put him in the right way of knowing and improving himself 
when he has a mind to it." ' 

'S164. »§168, »S172. *5166. 'S189.'; 

*§ 195. Cf. ConAuci of the (jTidfTstandiiig (Clarendon Press edjti<b),. 
p. 35. also p. 44 : " The business of education, aa I have already observed, 
is not, OS 1 think, to make them perfect in any one of the scioDces, lyit 
so to open and dispose their minds as may best make them capabl^-of 
any, when thej shall apply theraselves to it." i 
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Locke's tieatment of Grammar may be regarded aa a 
*' crucial instance " in deciding the question whether his 
educational doctrine in the Thoughts is disciplinarian oi 
utilitarian, for no subject lends itself more readily to 
justification on disciplinarian grounds. To the question 
" To whom should Gianunai be taught ? " Locke answers,* 
" Men leam languages for the ordinary intercourse of 
society and communication of thoughts in common life, 
without any farther design in the use of them. And for 
tliis purpose the original way of learning a lat^uage by 
conversation not only serves well enough, but is to be pre- 
ferred as the moat expedite, proper and natural. Therefore 
to this use of language one may answer, that grammar is 
not necessary." " Others there are, the greatest part of 
whose business in this world is to he done with their tongues 
and with their pens ; and to these it is convenient, if not 
necessary, that they should speak properly and correctly, 
whereby they may let theb thoughts into other men's 
minds the more easily, and with the greater impression. 
Upon this account it is, that any sort of speaking, so as 
will make Tiim to he understood, is not thought enough for 
a gentleman. He ought to study grammar amongst the 
other helps of speaking well . . . And to this purpose 
grammar is necessary ; but it is the grammar only of 
their own proper toi^es, and to those only who would 
take pains in cultivating their language, and in perfecting 
their styles." " There is a third sort of men, who apply 
themselves to two or three foreign, dead, and (which 
amongst us are called the) learned languages, make them 
their study, and pique themselves upon their skill in them. 
No doubt, those who propose to themselves the learning of 
any language with this view, and would be critically exact 
'S168. 
I 
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in it, ought carefully to study the gtammftr of it." 
Grammar ia throughout regarded purely aa an instrumental 
subject and ancillary to language ; its formal training value 
is ignored. Logic and Bhetoric, frequently juatified for 
their value as means of training the mind, are dismissed 
by Locke with but slight reference, the criterion api^ed 
being again the utjlitacian — "because of the little ad- 
vantage young people receive &om them," * 

Locke's definite rejection of formal training or transfer 
of training occurs in an interpolation on memory in his 
treatment of language teaching ; the view of memory 
stated therein is substantially sound, and ezcept in a few 
minor details in agreement with the results of modem 
experimental researches. It may accordingly be safely 
quoted here without qualification. "I hear it said," he 
affirms,* " that children should be employed in getting 
things by heart to exercise and improve theii memories. 
I could wish this were said with as much authority of 
reason, as it is with forwardness of assurance, and that this 
practice were established upon good obaervation more than 
old custom, for it is evident that strength of memory is 
owii^ to an happy constitution, and not to any habitual 
improvement got by exercise. 'Tis true, what the mind 
is intent upon, and, for fear of letting it slip, often imprints 
a&esh on itself by frequent reflection, that it is apt to retain, 
but still according to its own natural strength of retention . . . 
But the learning pages of Latin by heart no more fits the 
memory for retention of anything else than the graving of 
one sentence in lead makes it the more capable of retainii^ 
firmly any other characters. If such a sort of exercise of 
the memory were able to give it strength, and improve our 
parts, players of all other people must needs have the best 
'§188. »S176. 
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memories and be the best company. But wlietbet the 
Boraps that have got into th^ heads this way make them 
remember other things the better ; and whether theii 
parts be improved proportionately to the pains they have 
taken in getting by heart other's sayings, experience will 
shew. Memory is so necessary to all parts and conditions 
of life, and so little is to be done without it, that we are 
not to fear it should grow dull and useless for want of 
exerdse, if exercise would make it grow stronger. But I 
fear t^ focnlty of the mind is not capable of much help 
and amendment in general by any exercise or endeavour 
of ouis, at least not by that used upon this pretence in 
Chammar Schools . . ." 

Before dismisring the Thoughts, it is necessary to add that 
along with certain accomplishments and recreations Locke 
would have his young genUemen learn a trade. Not 
without apology does he make this proposal, remarking ; ^ 
" I shaU run the danger of being suspected to have forgot 
what I am about, and what I have above written concerning 
education all tending towards a gentleman's calling, with 
which a trade seems wholly inconsistent. And yet I 
cannot forbear to say, I would have him learn a trade, a 
manual trade ; nay two or three, but one more particu- 
larly." The trades he recommends are gaidenii^ or 
husbandry in general, and woikii^ in wood as a carpenter, 
joiner or tiumer ; and the grounds on which they are 
recommended are for the skill acquired and because the 
exercise itself is useful for health. In this democratic 
suggestion Locke anticipates Rousseau.^ 

I^e treatment of the education of a youi^ English 

gentleman would not be complete without reference to 

travel.' Locke objects to the age at which " the grand 

> 5 201. * C£ toUowing ohftptn. ■ $S 212-216. 
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tour " is usually undertaken, maintaining that the time of 
travel, between the ages of mxteen and twenty-one, is the 
least suitable. 

The Condttct of the Understanding is but an appendix to 
Locke's great work, the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
and was originally intended to form a chapter of the latter. 
In the Essay Locke, denying the existence of innate prin- 
ciples,^ speculative, practical, or theolc^cal, maintains that 
all our knowledge is derived from experience * in one or two 
VBkys, either in the form of sensations arising from external 
objects or by reflection on the mind's own operations, the 
mind being regarded as originally " white paper, void of 
all characters." ' The experiences thus derived Locke 
designates by the general term " ideas," by which he under- 
stands " whatever is the object of the understanding when 
a man thinks." * The ideas thus received are " simple " : 
these " simple " ideas may be compounded or otherwise 
elaborated and the results are termed " complex " ideas. 
In the reception of all its " simple " ideas the mind is 
wholly passive ; but it exerts several acts of its own whereby 
out of its ^mple ideas, as the materials and foundations 
of the rest, the others are framed.* Thus, accordii^ to 
Locke's doctrine, arises knowledge, which he defines as 
" nothing but the perception of the comiection of and 
agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our 
ideas," ° 

Lest Locke's view that in regard to " simple " ideas the 
mind is passive should be taken as a justification of in- 
dolence in educational practice, it is necessary to quote 
his statement in the Conduct of the Understanding : " We 
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are bom ignoiant of eveiTthing. The auperfioies of things 
that Bunround them make impiesraons on the negligent, 
but no body penetrates into the inside without labour, 
attention and iodustiy . . . God has made the intellectual 
world harmonious and beautiful without ua ; but it will 
never come into our heads all at once ; we must bring it 
home piecemeal, and there set it up by our own industry, 
or else we shall have nothing but darkness and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in things without 

The Essay on the Human Understanding has, in spite of 
its generally recognised importance in philosophy, little 
direct bearing on Education. Its influence on Education 
was indirect, the result of the impetus to the advancement 
of psychology which the pubbcation of the Essay initiated. 
Although Locke's problem, an examination of our abiHties 
to ascertain what objects our understandings were, or were 
not, fitted to deal with,' is almost identical with that later 
proposed by Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason, the 
method adopted by Locke, and rejected by Kant in favour 
of the critical or metaphydcal method, was the psycho- 
logical method, what Locke terms tiie " historical plain 
method," ' and it was this method which influenced the 
study of Education, Locke claims to have given " a 
short true history of the first beginnings of hmnan know- 
ledge," ' and in the Essay there are many passages which 
would justify its inclusion in a bibUograj^y of Child Study. 
For example : * " Follow a child from its birth, and observe 
the alterations that time makes, and you shall find, as the 
mind by the senses comes more and more to be furnished 
with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake ; thinks 
' EpieUe to tbe Teader, ' IntrodooUoo, % 2. 

> Bk. ii, ch. xl, 1 15. • Bk. ii, oh. i, } 22. 
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more, the more it Itas matter to think on. After some time 
it beginB to know the objects wliich, being most familiar 
with it, have made lastiiig impressions. Thus it comes by 
degrees to know tiie persons it daily converses with, and 
distinguidies them &om strangers ; whicb are instances 
and effects of its coming to retain and distinguish the ideas 
the senses convey to it. And so we may observe bow the 
mind, by degrees, improves in these ; and advances to the 
exercise of those other faculties of enlarging, compounding, 
and abstracting its ideas, and of reasoning about them, 
and reflectang upon all these ; of which I shall have occaaon 
to speak more hereafter." 

Locke's Conduct q^ ike Understanding is an attempt . to 
diagnose the defects which most commonly occur in reason- 
ing, and thereby determine conduct,* for Locke states as 
definitely as Herbart that the circle of thought determines 
tiie will ; " in truth the ideas and images in men's minds 
ate the invisible powers that constanliy govern them, and 
to these they all universaUy pay a ready submissiotL" ' 
As the Conduct q^ the Understanding deals with "the 
defects of the understanding capable of amendment " it 
treats more qtecifically of intellectual training than did 
the Thoaghta concerning Education. 

The ordinary rules of formal L<^c are in Locke's opinion 
not soffiiaent to guide the understanding,' and in justifica- 
tioD of his attempt to formulate new rules he quotes the 
authority of Bacon. The latter had in hia doctrine of 
Idola sou^t to classify the different fallacies to which the 
human mind is prone, and Locke's work amplifies Bacon's 
treatment. 

* See Stent's refennoe to " the eomliid of tlie Dndentamdiiig," Mnutat 
(if Pijfciologg, p. 733. 

*ConiiielofattV7idtrtlaiidiiig,il. 'iUd., p.4. 
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As formal Logic is rejected, Locke taniB to Mathematics, 
aa did Descartes and Spinoza, to find Ms ideal of true 
method. Not content, howevec, with taking the mathe- 
matical as the standard type of reasoning, Locke makes 
admissions which might justify the charge of formal 
training. Thus he declares : ' " Wouhi you have a man 
reason well, you must use him to it betimes, exercise his 
mind in observing the connection of ideas and following 
them in train. Nothing does this better than HathematicB, 
which therefore I think should be taught all those who 
have the time and opportunity, not so much to make ibem 
mathematicians as to make them reasonable creatures." 
All that Locke here implies, it might legitimately be 
ai^ed, is that " a concept of meliiod " * can be evolved 
■in mathematical trainii^ which may be serviceable in 
certain other departments of mental activity, in which 
case Locke goes no further than the conclusions of modem 
experimental investigation on Uie transfer of training. 
Whereas, if it is assumed that Locke supports the older 
view, that the improvement in reasonii^ resulting from 
training in mathematical subjects is of advantage in every 
intellectual ^here irrespective of its nature, then this is 
wholly at variance with his deductions from other subjects 
discussed both in the Thoughts and In other sections of the 
Conduct of the Understanding. 

Thus, as we have seen, in the ThoughU Locke nuuntaina 
that practice in one phase of memory does not result in 
improvement in ot^er aspects, that the leamii^ of one 
language may adversely affect the learning of another, and 
that truning in grammar does not improve the mind in 
general. In the Conduct of the Understanding a similai 
1 Conditel of tht Vndttaandi-ag, p. 20. Cf. J vii. 
* See Slight : Bdveational FoIum. 
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concluaioD is deduced in respect to habit formation. The 
piactice-eftect, he nuuntains, is specific, not general ; and 
^om this he drs^rs the general concludoa that there is no 
transfer of training-improTeinent. Thus he asserts : ^ 
" The legs of a dancing master and the fingers of a musician 
fall as it were naturally, without thought or pains, into 
regular and admirable motions. Bid them change their 
parts, and they will in vain endeavour to produce like 
motions in the members not used to them and it will 
require length of time and long practice to attain but some 
degrees of a like ability." Then he adds : * " We see men 
bequently dexterous and sharp enough in making a bargain, 
who if you reason with them about matters of religion, 
appear perfectly stupid." And in the paragraph im- 
mediately following that in which occurs the statement 
just quoted, as to the general value of mathematical 
training, he remarks : ' " The mistake is, that he that is 
found reasonable in one thing is concluded to be so in all, 
and to think or say otherwise is thought so august an 
afi&ont, and so senseless a censure, that nobody ventures 
to do it." 

The weight of evidence is against the charge that Locke 
supports formal training and that he is a representative 
of the disciplinary view of education ; and the lapses which 
we have indicated are such as are likely to be encountered 
in a writer who does not specifically set himself to avoid 
the implications of the doctrine. 

The Condiict <^ the Understanding, as we have suggested, 
seeks to enumerate the causes which lead us into error. 
Thus Locke warns us against the imcritical acceptance of 
popularly admitted opinions,* counsels us to avoid pre- 
judice,* to reject the doctrine of " the will to believe," * to 

'p. 13. >p. 15. 'p. 20. 'S3. 6510. "§11- 
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eliminate the iufiuence of BUggestion in the formation of 
bdiefe,* and to be on our guard against the detrimental 
effects of oversfaain.' 

The advice which he ofFers is too general to be of much 
practical value ; this he is himself forced to admit,' and 
it is on this giound that De Quincey has condemned such 
works as Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. " The 
error in these books," says De Quincey,' "is the same 
which occurs in books on ethics, and which has made them 
more or leas useless for any practical purpose. As it is 
important to put an end to all delusions in matters of such 
grave and genera] concern as the improvement of our 
understandings, or the moral valuation of actions, and as 
the delusion here alluded to has affected both equdly, it 
may be worth while to spend a few lines in exposing it . . . 
In every syllogism one of the two premises (the major) 
lays down a rule, under which rule the other (the minor) 
brings the subject of your agreement as a particular case. 
The minor is therefore distinguished &om the major by an 
act of judgment, namely, a subsumption of a special case 
under a general rule. Now consider how this applies to 
morals : hae the consci^ice supplies the general rule, or 
major propoBition, and about this there is no question ; 
but to bring the special case of conduct under this general 
rule, here first commences the difficulty, and just upon 
this point are ethical treatises for the most part silent. 
Accordingly, no man thinks of consulting them for his 

> S 27. > S 28. 

* CI " A propel and eSeotaal remedj for this wandering of thoughts 
I would be glad to find " (p. 67) ; " Bat what are the boundaries of the 
mean between the two vicious ezaesMia on boHi hands, I think is hard 
to set down io words " (p. 70). 

* LfUert to a Ttnmg Man. 
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directioa under any moial peiplexitieB ; if lie reads them at 
all, it is for the gratification of his uoderstanding in bot- 
Teying the order and relation amongst the several members 
of a system ; never for the information of his moral jndg- 
ment . . . With the help of this explanation yon will 
easily understand on what principle I venture to denounce 
ae unprofitable the whole class of books written on the 
model of Locke's Cond/ud, of the Understanding. According 
to Locke, the student is not to hurry, but again not to loiter ; 
not to be too precipitate, nor yet too hesitating ; not to be 
too confiding, bnt far less too suspicious ; not too obstinate 
in his own opinions, yet again (for the love of God !) 
not too refflgned to those of others ; not too general in 
his divifdons, but (aa he regards his own soul) not too 
minute, etc. 

" But surely no man, bent on the improvement of his 
faculties, was ever guilty of these errors under these names, 
that is, knowingly and deliberately. If he is so at all, it 
is ^ther that he has not reflected on his own method, or 
that, having done so, he has allowed himself in the act oi 
habit offending these rules on a false view of its tendency 
and character ; because, in fact, having adopted as his rule 
(or major) that very golden mean which Mr. Locke recom- 
mends, and which, without Mr. Locke's suggestion, he would 
have adopted for himself, it has yet been posable for him, 
by an erroneous judgment, to take up an act or habit 
under the rule, which with better advice he would have 
excluded ; which advice is exactly what Mr. Locke has 
fwt given. Over and above all this, the method of 
the book is aphoristic ; and as might be expected &om 
that method, without a plan ; and which is partly the 
cause and partly the consequence of having a plan with- 
out foimdation." 
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Against sach ctitaciBm it may be retorted oa Locke's 
behalf that all tbat Locke professes to offer are general 
prindples, and these are not, as De Quincey so li^tiiy and 
unquestionably assumes, supplied by conscience, but 
derived from e^>erience ; and that if all that De Quincey 
desiderates could be accomplished, there would be no 
occasion for the exercise of individual initiative, and man 
would be a mere automaton. 

The value of suoh a treatise as the Con^u* of the Under- 
standing must neverthdess not be over-rated, as have all 
Locke's contributions to the theory of Education by 
English commentators, chiefly because of the characteristic 
English defect of ignoring the works of the writers of other 
nations, a defect ham which Locke himself was not free. 
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The early educators had one ideal— the education of the 
atateBman, although they regarded hiin differently — as 
philoBopher, orator or governor. Later the educator 
sought to make of bis pupil " a scholar and a gentleman," * 
bat Ronseeau, although he did not ip itiat^a tha ilftmnnmtifi^ 

tjtl^^ftnny in F.il.n^ntJftTi — (hat WaS done by flnipBniiifi, — 
at least populariaed i t, and he advocates educating — not 
the poor for poverty, as Pestalozzi later recommended — 
but the rich for poverty ; he proposed to give the sons of 
the rich a natural education, that whatever befdl them in 
later life they would be independent of fate or fortune. 
The ideal of the superman of Plato, Qointilian, and others 
gives place with Rousseau to the ideal of th ^ Jinmmnn nr 
nat ural man ; the great souls, he believes, can find their 
} way alone.* 

There are, according to Rousseau, two antagonistic 
types of educational systems ; one is public and common 
to many, the other private and domestic. For an accoimt 
of public education Rousseau refers the reader of the EnUJe 

* C£ Bonascaa, Emik, Breiyman editioD, p. 321 : " I have not the 
honour of educating ' a young gentleman.' " 

■ p. 19 Cf . p. 366 : " I cannot repeat too oft«a that I am not dealing 
with prodigies." 
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to Flttbo's' RepuWc. He himself in hia article on PoUHoal 
Economy had dealt mth this foim of education, asserting 
that " a public edacation, according to regulations pre- 
scribed by government, and under mag^etrates appointed 
hj the supreme authority is one of the fundamental require- 
ments of popular goTemment." ^ There he also inetancea 
and recommends certain ^Btems of public education, of 
the Cretans, the Spartans, and the ancient Persians ; and 
in his Considerations on the Government of Poland he like- 
wise indicated the importance of education in national 
iife.a 

In the Emile, a work which he tells us in his Confessions ' 
cost bim twenty years' meditation and three years' labour, 
Bousaeau attempts an account of private education, the 
education of the home,* and in The New Helo/ise he gives 
an idyllic picture of the latter with the mother as chief 
educator, thus anticipating Festalozzi's Leonard and 
Gertrvde. 

Although BouBseau's views on Education are not confined 
to the Emile it is nevertheless by the Emile that he will 
continue to be judged ; to it we shall consequently devote 
most attention. Of this work Lord Morley writes : y" It 
is one of the seminal books in the history of literature, and c£1lAiLu,;^^ 
of such books the worth resides less in the parts than in ^^ 

the whole. It touched the deepeysprings of character. It 
filled parents with a sense of the dignity and moment of 
their task. It cleared away the accumulation of clo^ng 
prejudices and obscure inveterate usage, which made 

'See W. Boyd, The Minor Educational WrUingt of Jean Jacques Bom- 
Mati,p.45. 

>IW4.p. UI. »Bt Tiii. 

*Cf. Emile, p. 296 : " I am dsalingonly with home training." 

' Bauaeau, ii, 249-260. 
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edacatiou one of the dark arts. It adnutted floods of light 
and air into the tightly closed nurseries and schoolrooms. 
It affected the substitution of growth for mechanism. A 
strong cunent of manliness, wholeeomeneas, simplidty, 
self-reliance, was sent throogh Europe, while its eloquence 
was the most; powerful abjuration ever addressed to parental 
affection to oherish the young life in all love and considerate 
solicitude. It was the charter of youthful deliverance.^ 
And Mrs, Frederika Macdonald adds : * " Throughout A' 
Europe, Boussesu's voice went, proclaiming with even •/ 
more resistless eloquence than it Wl proclaimed the Rights V 
of Man, the Rights of ChiWiOod.CS.aiah systems, founded 
on the old mediaeval doctrine of iniLate depravity, were 
overthrown. Before Pestalozzi, before Froebel, the author 
of Emile laid the foundation of our new theory of educa- 
tionTj and taught the civilised world remorae and shame 
for me needless suffering, and the quenched joy, that 
through loi^ ages had darkened the dawn of childhood." 
"In Education thrift fuct ^TH oaX} for consideratio n, the 
^OddSEDunt, the bocj^ i^ Bny imnTnftnt and the nhysiciJ 
""yi r ? n"^Sft ^ i o^ ^^" r}\^]A ■ as Rousseau expresses it in the 
Emile : * " Education comes to us from natu re, from men, 
or from thin j^." The h armonious interacti" " "f t^nf" 
three factors would co ijHtiti?t,fi xn ideal ednrjition, but such 
harmony, Rousseau is persuaded, is impossible. That 
man and nature are eternally at strife is his constant 
complaint. " Forced to combat either nature or society . 
you must)" he saya^^ " make your choice bfitwftnn tT iw Tnaij 
ftTid t}\ p. fii'tjiji ftn YOU cannot train both ." Rousseau's 
choice, at least in the first instance, falls on the natur al. 
r ather than on the social education. 

^ Jean Jacq^ies Eouatemt : A Nov Shtdy in OrMctrnt. 
»p. 6 *p. 7. 
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The pupil whom BousBeau selecta for educating is not a 
specific individual, but " man in the abstract " : " We 
must look at the general rather than the particular, and 
consider our scholar as man in the abstract." ^ It i9_ 
because Bousseau conrnders the u niversal nature of man 
and the education appncabie to this aspect of man that tSe* 
Emite has become the fount of tlemocr atifl fvliipf*^""- It 
is merely the exigencies of exposition that compel him to 
particularise and personify his principles in the education 
of Emile. The method which he has adopted he explains 
thus : ' " I have been content to state those prindples the 
truth of which is self-evident. But as to the rules which 
call for proof, I have applied them to Emile or to others, 
and I have shown, in very great detail, how my theories 
may be pnt into practice." And in elaboration of this 
principle of method he states : ^ "At first I have said little 
about Emile, for my earhest maxims of education, though 
very different from these generally accepted, are so plain 
that it is hard for a man of sense to refuse to accept them, 
but as I advance, my scholar . . . appears upon the scene 
more frequently, and towards the end I never lose mght of 
him for a moment." 

It is necessary to emphaedse this fact, that Bousseau is 
expoundi ng ft TiTii-pcraal syste m of educa ,tfif>Ti anTTThat t.hg 

introduction of a f ^ppnifin pupil ia mArnly an pirpnnit|f^fy (>Lvi.Ld^ ^ 

devic e ; for frequently the Emile is regarded as an account A*<o»*v*y 
of an individudjstic scheme of education, of the training of -"' • '^ 
an individud apart from society,' and then difficulty is 

t p. 10. Cf. p. 217 : " I have discarded aa artifioM what bBlonga to 
one nation and not to another, to one rank and not to anotlier ; and I 
have regarded aa proper to mankind what was common to all, at any 
age, in any station, and in any nation wbataoever." 

»p.l8. 'IWd. 

* Cf. p- 296 : " We are not concerned with a aayage of this sort." 
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e^ierienced in e^laming how the de mocratic ayetemB of 
Peatalozzi and otheis originated in the Emile. 

This view of the univeraal and democratic tendency i n 
the Emile ia further supported hj Rouaaeau's choice of a 
pupil. " If I had my choice," he says,^ " I would take a 
child of ordinary mind, such as I assume in my pupil. It 
is ordinary people who have to he educated, aiwi their 
education alone can serve as a pattern for the education of 
their fellows." This fact is easily overlooked hecause 
Emile is chosen &om among the rich, the reason heii^ that 
it is more prudent to prepare a rich man for poverty than 
a poor man for wealth, and if Emile comes of a good family 
so much the better — " he will be another victim snatched 
from prejudice." The other assumption postulated in 
regard to the pupil for whom Rousseau ptoposes to prescribe 
an education, is that he should he " a strong, well-made, 
health}^ child." Rousseau would not undertake the care 
of a feeble sickly pupil, for a healthy body is not only the 
condition of a healthy mind but also the bams of moral 

J character.' 

^ The g eneral princi ple govemiog Rousseau's training of 
Emile is that th ere is a time when q^ ^(?];L t ype o f Imnwledgjt 
can be most effectivelv assimilated by the pupil , a nd that_ 
is when the pupil experiences the need for it . This he 
regards as the natural order of pr afi'^"*'"^''™-! whereas the 
ordinary procedure anticipates the needs of the pupils — 
. " man's lessons are usually premature." ' In accordance 
with this principle Rousseau w ould retard the ^ m^y i^non- 

' p. 19. Cf. p. 207 : " I tLsaumed that my papil had neither surpaaaiug 
genivs nor a defeotiTe uDderstandiiig. I chose hJm of aa oidiuuy mind 
to ihow what education could do for man." 

■BousseauholdBin the same contempt as Plato the science of medicine 
and its practitlonoTB. 
' p. 176. 
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tioa of the pupil up to twelve years of af^e , and by accelfir^fe ^ 
ing the proceaB from twelve years of a^e onwards, recover 
the lost groiind . This later acceleration ia made possible 
by the more advanced age at which the kaowledge is 
presented to the pupil, and by the fact that the knowledge 
is presented in a more concrete and practical &ahion than 
by the ordinary methods. " Give me a child of twelve 
who knows nothing at all," says Rousseau,^ " at fifteen 
I will restore him to you knowing as much as those who 
have been under instruction &om infancy : with this 
difference, that y our scholars only know things by heart , 
while mine knows how to use his Vtkiw1i^[:;b." 



Rousseau divides the pupil's life for educaHonal purposes 
into the f our phas es : infancy ; childhood, up to twelve 
years of age ; boyhood, twelve to fifteen years of age ; and 
adolescence, &om fifteen onwards ; and in accordance 
with his general principle maintains : " " There is a time \ 
for every kind of teaching and we ought to recognise it . J 
'~Tmtl rnr^h hia \ia nim •knp[r" »■" hn ^voided." X 

In Book I. of the Emile Rousseau prescribes the regime 
for the training of the infant. " Education begins at 
birth," he recognises,^ as did Plato, and he conseijuently 
lays down precepts for the feeding and caie of the child. 
His aim at this stage seems to be to prepare the child for 
" the control of his liberty and the use of hia strength by 
leaving his body its natural habit, by making him capable 
of lasldng self-control, of doing all that he wills when his 
will is formed." * 

In enunciating rules for the attaioment of this aim 

Rousseau makes his contradictory statements r^arding 

the place of habit in education, a contradiction of which 

his commentators have eagerly and fully avaOed them- 

' p. 292. ' p. 293. ■ p, 29. * p. 30. 
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selves, but which is so obvious that Rousseau must have 
been quite well aware of it himself. He disarms all such 
trifling criticism by stating : ^ " I have noticed again and 
again that it is impossible in writing a lengthy work to use 
the same words always in the same sense. There is no 
language rich enough to supply tenns and expressions 
sufficient for the modifications of our ideas ... I am 
convinced that even in our poor language we can make our 
meaning clear, not by always using words in the same 
sense, but by taking care that every time we use a word 
the sense in which we use it is sufficiently indicated by the 
sense of the context, so that each sentence in which the 
word occurs acts as a sort of definition ... I admit that 
my words are often contradictory, but I do not think there 
is any contradiction in my ideas." In like manner he 
defends bis use of paradox, preferring rather to fall into 
paradox than into prejudice,^ and he does not hesitate to 
acknowledge exceptions to his own rules.^ 

The antinomy in respect to habit may be formulated 
thus : — Thesis : " Eklucation itself is but habit," * or more 
particularised,' " The habit of the bath, once estabUahed, 
should never be broken off, it must be kept up all through 
life." The antithesis is formulated in the oft-quoted 
statement : ' " The only habit the child should be allowed 
to contract is that of having no habits." Rousseau resolves 
the antinomy by distinguishing between natural habits 
which he would eatabliah — "leave his body its natural 
habit," and social customs and usf^es, conformity with 
which, in accordance with his general position, he would 
condemn — " Our wisdom is lavish prejudice, our customs 
consist in control, constraint, compulsion. Civilised man 

'p. 72, note. >p. 67. »p. 207. 

•p. 7. 6 p. 27. »p. 30. 
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is bom and dies a alave." This is more evident in the 
statement : ^ " The only useful habit for children is to be 
accustomed to submit without difficulty to necessity, and 
the only useful habit foi man is to submit without difficulty 
to the rule of reason. Evra-y other habit is a vice." 

A similar antinomy is inherent in all doctrines of habit. 
Of its economy we must approve ; its conservatism we must 
condemn, for here, if anywhere, the better may easily 
become the enemy of the best. Rousseau's restrictive 
and negative attitude to habit gains Bignificance when it 
is related to the aim which he prescribes for eaily education, 
namely, preparing the child to use bis liberty aright when 
he attains that st^e of development. It is but one aspect 
of his negative education of childhood, the positive counter- 
part of which ia fireedom. 

The ideal of hberty has inspired many heroic deeds and 
poets have often sung its praises. Rousseau, when he 
pictures the " ddi^ts of liberty " which a pupil rightly 
educated might experience, proclaims in language almost 
poetic the child's right to the enjoyment of his childhood 
and to freedom from the prejudices and pr^Hissessions of 
the adult, and for his passionate pleading on the child's 
behalf Boueseau can be forgiven much. i2L*~^ 

" Freedom, no t power," he says,' " i s the greatest goo d. Jl/t^ ' 
That man is truly free who desires what he is able to per form, 
and does what he desi res. T his is myl uiidaiD|DfaTmaxmi. 
Appl y it to nhildh ood. and alRhe rules of education spn^ 
from it ." The application of this principle of freedom 
leads to Rousseau's panegyric on childhood.^ "Love 
childhood, indulge its sports, its pleasures, its delightful 

' p. 125, note, » p. 48. 

» Pp. 42.3. For «inilar eulogy on youth, see R. L. Stevataon'B VS" 
Ftrytnihw F^ait^iu. 
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matincte. Who has not sometimeB regretted that age 
when laughter was ever on the lips, and when the heurt 
was ever at peace ? Why rob these innocents of the joys 
whidi pass so quickly, of that precious gift which they 
oannot abuse ? Why fill with bitterness the fleeting days 
of early childhood, days which will no more return for them 
than for you ? Fathers, can you tell when death will call 
your children to Him ? Do not lay up sorrow for your- 
selves by robbing them of the short span which nature has 
allotted to them. As soon as they are aware of the joy of 
life, let them rejoice in it, bo that whenever God c^la them 
they may not die without having tasted the joy of life." 

" What is to be thought, therefore, of that cruel education 
which sacrifices the present to an uncertain future, that 
burdens a child with all sorts of restrictions and begins by 
making him miserable, in order to prepare him for some 
far off happiness which he may never enjoy ? " 

" Now is the time, you say, to correct his evil tendencies ; 
we must increase suffering in childhood, when it is less 
keenly felt, to lessen it in manhood. But how do you 
know that you can carry out all these fine schemes ? . . . 
What a poor sort of fores^t, to make a child wretched ia 
the present with the more or less doubtfLd hope of making 
him happy at some future day . , . 

/" Mankind has its place in the sequence of things ; 
/childhood has its place in the sequence of human life, the 
I man must be treated as a man, and the child as a child. 
\Give each his place." 

Thr nim ni thn """-ly "'i"'-fitioii ^ff tjift "h.ild ia to develop 
i n hiTTi " a w ell-regulated liberty ," an aim similar, as we 
shall see, to that of Montessori.- Such liberty or freedom 
is posdble only when the chil d's desires are con fined within. 
the limits of his powers. He must then be taught these 
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limita ; they are prescribed by the necesaty in things and 
by his own weakness — " the child's liberiiy is restricted by 
his lack of atrftngth." } '~ " ' 

To-Ottain-liherty, education most act both po sitively 
and ne gatively , although it is the negative side that 
Rousseau mainly emphasises. The p oativ e training con- 
sigts in supplying the pupil with t he strength h e lac^jio 
far aq is rftq"'''p'^ f""* frp^mn, ffof. f or power.' The negativ e 
aspect of education CO nsistB jn bringing t.h« pnpil tn mftliaB 

•^j;;j^frfny'""' '" ^■^'' ^ith "^^ "'"''''tpitiyi" t hat n atye can 
onl y be nprnmanflfn ] hy f>b?Y'"R ^*- Rousseau recognises* 
that the freedom of caprice is merely a form of servitude, 
and, as social injunctions are usually contradictory and 
social order capricious, he seeks to protect the unformed 
character of the child from the evils arirang from such 
irregularity. Rousseau desires to habituate the pupil to 
right action, the first stage of the moral life, as Aristotle 
recognised — " Before he knows what goodness is be will 
be practifdi^ its chief lesson," ^ — and such habituation 
can only be secured by the child's submission to the constant 
laws of nature, and not to the arbitrary admonition of 
social life. " Let him eariy find upon his proud neck the 
heavy yoke which nature has imposed upon us, the heavy 
yoke of necessity, under which every finite being must 
bow. Let him find this necesdty in things, not in the 
caprices of man," * 

It is no mere empty prejudice against social life that 
leads Rousseau to postpone the child's submission to social 
order, but the fact that such order does not possess the 
constancy of natural law. " There are two kinds of 

> p. 4fl. ' p. 49. 

* p. 55, Cf. p. 21! : " By doing good we beoome good." 

*p. 5S. 
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dependence ; dependence on things, which is the work of 
nature, and dependence on men, which is the work of 
society. Dependence on things, being non-moral, does 
no injury to liberty and begets no vices ; dependence on 
men, being out of ord&c, gives rise to every kind of vice." ^ 
He, however, immediately adds : " If the laws of nations, 
like the laws of nature, could never be broken by any human 
power, dependence on men would become dependence on 
things, all the advantages of a state of nature would be 
combined with all the advantages of social life in the 
conmionwealth. The liberty which preserves a man from 
vice would be united with the morahty which raises him 
to virtue," 

The leading principle for the early education tip to 
twelve years of age is consequently : " Keep th e child 
dependent on thin ^ otilyZ' * the same principle as that 
implied in the self-corrective apparatus of the Montessori 
method. This dependence on things has as its correlate 
freedom from dependence on man ; it is an a-moral and 
non-social education. " Therefore the education of the 
earliest years diould be merely negative. It consists, not 
in teaching virtue or truth, but in preserving the heart 
from vice and from the spfrit of error." ' The chief maxim 
necessitated by this principle is : " Dcnot save time, bgt 
Ip Sfi it." « " Tjae rpiae his body, hia limbB, his sen ses, Ws 
stre ngth, tut keep his mind idle as long as you can." * 

In justification of this maxim Rousseau explains :"'' You 
are afraid to see him spending his years doing nothing. 
What t is it nothing to be happy, nothing to run and jump 
all day ? He will never be so busy again all his life long. 
Plato, in his Republic, which is considered so stem, teaches 
the children only through festivals, games, songs, and 

'p.49. 'p.49. 'p.57. 'IWd. ^p. 68. 
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amusements. It seems as if he had accomplished hia 
purpose when he had taught them to be happy ; and 
Seueoa, speaking of the Roman lads in olden days, says, 
' they were always on theii feet, they were never taught 
anyt^bing which kept them sitting,' Were they any the 
worse for it in manhood ? Do not he afraid, therefore, of 
this Bo-called idleness. What would you think of a man 
who refused to sleep lest he should waste part of his life ? 
You would say, ' He is mad ; he is not enjo3rii:^ his life, 
he is robbing himself of part of it ; to avoid deep he is 
hastening to his death.' Remember that these two cases 
are aUke, and that childh ood is the sleep of reason.".' 

The importance of this negative education is implied in 
the statement that " the most dangerous period in human 
life lies between birth and the age of twelve ; " * the length 
of treatment devoted to this period by Rousseau likewise 
testifies to its impori^ance. 

The p rinciple of the n egative education, involving the 
subordination of the ch il d to th e natural orda-aad his 
freedom from the social or der, is impossib le of complete 
fuMmsflt, This Rousseau recogniflea," "I think it is 
impossible to train a child up to the age of twelve in the 
midst of society, without giving him some idea of the 
retataona between one man and another, and of the morahty 
of human actions. It is enough to delay the development 
of these ideas as long as possible, and when they can no 
longer be avoided to limit them to present needs, so that 
he may neither think himself master of everything nor do 
harm to others without knowing or caring." 

' p. 71. BouBseau miainterprets Locke (BmiU, p. 63) when be M.ye : 
" Beoaon viCh children was Locke's chief maxim." Wliat Locke 
intended was that children sboold be treated reasonably. C£ Thoughts 
coneening EiucaHtm, ^ 64, 81. 

• p. 67. Contraat p. 193. ' p. 61. 
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The aim of ed ucajjoa mth Roaa sefttt. q^uite aa mucli as 
wiUi Herbart, is morality,^ and it is for the sake of develop- 
ing in~the child a stable moral character that he introduces 
the negative education. Applied to the moral life of the 
pupil it results in the discipline by natural consequences, 
a doctrine later advocated by Spencer.' " Qhildiei^ 
should never receive punishment as such," says Rousseau,' 
" iT^nvHri_ftl[wfljfl f'^»v'g_flR""Trh'' Tiftf-.iirij, (innwu^peP"." Of 
their faultj ' And again,* " He e lipuld never act from 
obe dienceTbut from necess ity." 

During the child's " long period of leisure " no direct 
moral lessons are to be given. Children are likewise not 
to be reasoned with on moral questions ; for, as Rousseau 
recognieeB, no reason can be ^ven for a truly moral act. 
This is evident from the moral lesson which Rousseau 
instances,^ and from his formulation of the moral law,* 
which implies the same absoluteness as, and is expressed 
in terms almost identical with, that of Kant : " A good 
action is only montlly good when it is done as such and not 
because of others." ^ The only moral maxim Rousseau 
would teach his pupil is " Never hurt anybody." Nor 
should we at this stage attempt to inculcate moral lessons 
indirectly through the teaching of fables. The pupils take 
the wrong morals out of the fables, Rousseau believes, or 
contra-suggestion decides their actions. " Men may be 
taught by fables ; children require the naked truth." * 

' Of. idefti with Sophy, " to play her part in the ph^cal and moral 



' p. 63. * p. 53. « p. 64. « p. 68. ? p. 69. 

^ p. 77. CL pp. SlO-1 and Plato's view of fables. Also RouBaeoa'a 
view of maiimB, p. 201, " Philosophy in the form of maxims is only 
fit for the eiperienced. Youth ahould never deal with the general, iJl 
the teaching should deal with individual ir 
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As a consequence of the Gonoession stated above Kousseau 
has to give his pupil some training for social life, althoi^ 
ike lattei cannot yet appreciate social lelationeliips. It 
vould be midnly a training thiough imitation : ^ " At an 
f^e when the heart does not yet feel anything, you must 
Make children copy the deeds you wish to grow into habits, 
until they can do them with understanding and for the 
love of what is good," 

The negative education applied intellectually implies 
that there ^ould be no verbal le&sonB : ' the pupil diould 
he taught by experience alone. Kousseau maintains that 
when we thus get rid of children's lessons we get rid of the 
chief cause of their sorrow. Reading he characterises ' 
as the curse of childhood, whereas if the desire to know is 
awakened in the child he will learn of himself. " Present 
interest, that is the motive power, the only motive power 
that takes us far and safely : " * " W| $ l ^am nof,^^in^ from 
.a, HesBon we deteat. " ^ Both in respect to subject-mattei 
of reading and the motive power of interest Rousseau 
anticipates Herbart. 

Rousseau aleo reckons the study of languE^es among 
the useless lumber of education.* Geography, instead of 
teachuig the pupil what the world is like, is merely teaching 
tihe map : " He is taught the name of towns, countries, 
rivers which have no existence for him except on the paper 
before him." ' It is a still more ridiculous error, in 
Rousseau's opinion, to set pupils at this stage to study 



' p. 68. Rousseau does not award to imitation the high place asaigiied 
to it by Plato. " The love of imitating," he sayw, " is well regulated by 
nature ; in society it becomes a rice . . . Imitation has its roots in 
OUT desire to eec^)e from ourselree. If I saooeed in my undeitakiug, 
Emile will certainly have no such wish." 

"p.e6. >p.80. •p.81. »p.209. 

8p;ia 'p. 74. 
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luBtoiy, for they aie not able to uodeistand the telataons 
which coQBtitute poUtical actioo. 

The pgBJtive education up to twelve yeara of ftgp onm— . 
priae8 _jhyMcaL exerci8e8 and the training nf thft atHMB. 
The p^Bical education is modelled on that of Sparta, and 
is similar to the Gymnastic prescribed by Plato in the 
early education of the philoaopher, " This was the educa- 
tion of the Spartans ; they were not taught to stick to 
their books, they were taught to steal their dinners. Were 
they any the worse for it in after life ? Ever ready foi 
victory, they crudied their foes in every kind of wurfare, 
and the prating Athenians were as much afraid of their 
words as of their blows." ^ In support of the training in 
gymnastics Rousseau cites the opinions of Montaigne and 
Locke. 

The importance of physical conditio for the moral and 
mental training of the child is freq uently insisted on by . 
T^.niiaafftii - It is, as with Plato, " the body for the sake of 
the soul." Rousseau's statements include : " A feeble 
body makes a feeble mind," ' which is but the negative 
counterpart of Locke's ideal — " A sound mind in a sound 
body." " AU wickedness cornea from weakness." * " The 
weaker the body, the more imperious its demands ; the 
stronger it is, the better it obeys." * " Would you cultivate 
youi pupil's intelligence, cultivate the strength it is meant 
to control. Give his body constant exercise, make it strong 
and healthy, in order to make him good and wise ; let bim 
work, let bim do things, let him run and shout, let Tiim be 
always on the go ; niake a man of him in strength, and he 
will soon be a man of reason." ' " As he fflows in healtl| 
and s trength he grows in wisdo m and discernment. This 
is the way to att^n to what is genially incompatible, 
'p.84. »p.21. 'p.33. *p.21. "p.SZ 
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strength of body and strength of mind, the reason of the 
philosopher and the vigour of the athlete." ^ 

The other aspect of the positive education up to twelve 
years of age is the training of the senBes.' Man's first 
reason is, in Eousseau's opinion, a reason of sen8e_es:- 
perienc e. Oui first teachers are our feet and handa and 

eyes, f^n Biiliatjj^iitp tmnlra fur thpTfl (^f^Pfl nnf. tjWY-li iia 

to reateh. it teaches us to use the re ason of others rather 
than our osO-', ifLteaches us to_belieYe much and know 
little. " '/ Traimng the senses does not mean, for Rousseau, 
practising formal exercises in their use ; it means judging 
by their means in concrete situations similar to those the 
pupil will meet with in actual life, and is consequently not 
open to the objections which have frequently to be urged 
on psychological grounds against doctrines of sense training. 

The fi rst sens e Rousseau would train would be, as in the 
Montessori system, ^aToFto^i. This he would isolate, 
and train by means of games in the dark. " Although 
touch is the sense oftenest used, its discrimination remains 
coarser and more imperfect than that of any other sense, 
because we always use sight along with it ; the eye perceives 
the Uiing first, and the mind almost always judges without 
the hand. On the other hand, discrimination by touch 
is the surest just because of its limitations ; for extending 
only so fer as our hands can reach, it corrects the hasty 
judgments of the other senses." 

For visual gaining Rousseau proposes such tasks as 
determining whether a ladder is long enough to reach the 
top of a tree, whether a plank is long enough to bridge a 

ip. M. Cf. aJso pp. 89, 90. Cf. Rata, Timaau, §86: "No man 
is volnntarily bad ; bvt the bod become bad hy reason of an ili dia- 
podtJon of the body, and bad edacation." 

■Cf. pp. 97-122. 'p. 90. 
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stream, the length of line required for fishing, or the length 
of rope to construct & swing between two trees. In running 
races the distances are made unequal, and the pupil has to 
exercise his judgment in estimating the lengths of the 
various courses so tibat be may choose ihe shortest. " Of 
all th e senses," Rousseau remarks,* " gight is that which ^ 

we can least disti '^GIli''^' fr^"" ^^° i"'^gl»''^l^•. nf thi> minA ;. 

BO it takes a long time to learn to see . It takes a long time 
to compare sight and touch and to tnun the form^ s^ise 
to give a true report of shape and distance." 

On similar lines Rousseau proposes means of training the 
other senses, hearing, taste, and smdl. 

The pr inciple which gov prns thin sense-trainjny is enun- 
ciated later ^ by Rousseau in dealing with the third phase 
of education : " We must learn to confinn the experiences . 
of each sense by its elf, without recourse to any other. 
though we have been in the habit of verifying the ex- 
perience of one sense by that of another." 

Throughout this period Rousseau is not educating Bmile 
but pr eparing him for ed ucation ; ' and the art of teaching 
at this stage is to be able " tQ lose time and save i t." ' 
The result of the training of the pupil on these lines is thus 
summarised : ^ " His ideas are few but precise, he knows 
nothing by rote but much by experience. If he reads our 
books worse than other children, he reads far better in the 
book of nature ; his thoughts are not in his tongue but in 
his brain ; he has less memory and more judgment ; he 
can only speak one lai^uage, but he understands what he 
is saying, and if his speech is not so good aa that of other 

■ » p. 107. 'p. 167. 

■Cf. p. 207. The suooeeding pba«e of education from tnelrc to 
fifteen years of age Ib also included in the period of preparation. 
•p. 106. s pp. 124-5. 
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childien his dee^ aie better." "He bas readied the 
perfectioa of childhood ; he has lived the life of a child ; 
his piogtess has not been bought at the price of his happi- 
ne^ ; he has gained both." ^ 

The succeeding phase of education, covering the years 
t welve to fiftee n, is the tra nsition stage betwee n childhood 
a nd adolescence . The previous period of education dealT" 
with the necessary, this deals with the useful, and the 
succeeding stt^e with what is fitting or right.^ " Time 
was long during early childhood ; we only tried to pass 
our time for fear of using it ill ; now it is the other way ; 
we have not time enough for all that would be of use," " 

The k nowledge to be acquired m ust cons equently be 
cftrefiilly " fltilected ; it must suit the pupil's present iieeSsT 
" What is the use of that ? This is the sacred formula." * 
The sciences rejected at a previous stage must now be . 
reviewed in the light of this principle of utility, and to 
those which stand the test Emile is to be introduced. " It 
is not your business," however, according to Rousseau,' 
" to teach him the various sciences, but to give him a taste 
for tiiem and methods of learning them when this taste 
is more mature." The method which Rousseau has in 
mind is that which has come to b& known as the heuristic 
method and is thus formulated : r' Let him laiow nothing 
because you have told him, but oecause he has learnt it 
for himself. Let him not be taught science, let him 
discover it." M " You have not got to teach him truths 
so much as to show him how to set about discovering them 
for himself." ^ The pupil is to learn in a practical fashion 
by rough experiments with apparatus self-made and self- 
invented, for as Rousseau succinctly states, " The scientific 
' p. 12B. > Cf. p. 130. ' p. 134. • p. 142. 

»p. 136. "p. 131. ^p. 168. 
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atmosphere destroys science," ^ and as he paradozicaUy 
expresses bis method, "Among the many short outs to 
science, we badly need some one to teach ub the art of 
leamii^ with difficulty." * 

Emile must also l earn a trade , less for the learning of it 
than for overcoming the prejudices which otherwise he 
would acquire, * The learning of it is not, however, witiiout 
significance in the pupil's development, foi as Rousseau 
states,* " If instead of makitig a child stick to his books I 
employ him iu a worktop, his han^ work for the develop- 
ment of his mind, "tyiiilt' 1|b frn^™ him aelf a w orkman he 
is becoming a philo sopher." Emile's trade must be one 
wKioh doe3"not lead to fortune but makes him independent 
of her, and the trade which most completdy satisfies 
Rousseau's demands is that of the carpent^. " It is dean 
and useful ; it may be carried on at home ; it gives enough 
exercise ; it calls for skill and industry, and while fashioning 
articles for everyday use, there is scope for elegance and 
taste." " Rousseau also looks favourably on the making 
of scientific instruments ; but no matter which trade is 
adopted Emile " must work like a peasant and think like 
a philosopher, if he is not to be as idle as a savage." The 
great secret of education, Rousseau adds.' is to iitw ftrBrnHft 
of mind and body as relaxation nnn tn tha other. 

The general principle governing the teaching at this 
^^tage is that of learn ing by do ing.. "Teach by doing 
whenever you can, and only fall back upon words when 
doing is out of the question."^ "Let aU the lessons of 
young people take the form of doing rather than talking ; 
let them leam nothing bom books which they can leara 

> p. 139. ' Ibid. 

■ Contrut with Plato's view of the mimaBJ arts. * p. 140. 

sp. 163. "p. 166. 'p. 144. 
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&om experience/' * An exception is made in the case of 
Bobinson Crusoe, the greatest scliool book ever written. 
" This is the first book Emile will read ; for a long time it 
will form his whole library and it will always retain an 
honoured place. It will be the text to which all talis 
about natural science are but the commentary." ^ 

Thus far the pupil has been as much as possible dependent 
on things ; " the child observes things till he is old enough 
to study men," ' The wason which Rousseau advances 
for this is : * "I have not spoken to my pupil about men ; 
he would have too much sense to listen to me. His rela tions 
to odier people are as yet not s uffici ently apparent to him, 
to enable him to judge others by h imself. The oiJy person ^ 
he knows ia himaplf, ^mH ^hf It^nwlftd ge of h i mself is im- 
perfect. But if he forms few opinions about others, those 
opinions are correct. He knows nothing of another's 
place, but he knows his own and keeps to it. I have bound 
him with the strong cord of necessity, instead of social 
laws, which are beyond his knowledge. He is still little 
more than a body ; let us treat him as such," No sooner, 
however, has Rousseau stated this than — contrary to his 
general principle enunciated in the statement,' " Why urge 
him to the studies of an age he may never reach, to the 
neglect of those studies which meet his present needs " — 
be anticipates the later stage of education and would 
prepare Emile for the understanding of the requirements 
of social life upon which he will then enter. Instead of 
straightway demonstratii^ to Emile the reciprocal duties 
of men on the moral side, Rousseau would direct Emile's 
attention to the industrial and meohanicat arts which call 
for mutual co-operation. " Given ten men, each of them 

' p. 214. ' p. 147. > p. 41B, 

tp. 160. °p. 141, 
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has ten different requiiements. To get what he needa for 
himself each must work at ten different trades ; but con- 
sidering our different talents, one will do better at thiB 
trade, another at that. Each of them, fitted for one thing, 
will work at all, and will be badly served. Let us form 
these ten men into a society, and let each devote himself 
to the trade for which he is best adapted, and let him work 
at it for himself and for the rest. Each will reap the 
advant^e of the other's talents; just as if they were his 
own talent, and thus all the ten, well provided for, will still 
have something to spare for others. This is the plain 
foundation of all our institutions." ^ 

The explanation offered here of the origin of the social 
state is in some reelects similar to that proposed by Plato 
and by Aristotle. It is based on an initial ineqnahty 
amongst the natural talents of men, and it is proved to be 
advantageous. While Plato and Aristotle regard the 
existence- of the social state as natural and necessary to 
man, Rousse au maintains that ao lo nf r na nnly bodily n eeds 
are recognised man is self-sufficing ; it is only with tbs 
d eare for superfluity that the need for the div i sion o f labour_ 
arises.' Plato and Aristotle nevertheless affirm that man 
is not individually self-sufficing ; and it is the needs of bis 
nature, not merely the demand for luzuries, that compel 
him to be a member of a society. How far removed 
Rousseau's conception of society is &om an unrestricted 
individualism may, however, be inferred bom his view of 
the inheritance of property ; all wealth, he considers, should 
be vested in the community and every man owes society 
his personal service.^ 

1 p. IBfi. ' p. 148. Cf. " Social Coatract." 

"Of. p. 158, paragraph ending "Man in Booiety la bound to work; 
rich or poor, veak or strong, every idler is a thief." 
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Thiough the ecoiiQiuifL^depmdeiice of man on man 
BousBeau would bring hia pupils to realise the neceamty 
for the social order ; the explanation of the moral relatioiu 
he would do his best to postpone till the pupil had arrived 
at the adolescent stage of development ; " the very name 
of history is unknown to him, along with metaphysics and 



morals." 1 
(^ Having 



(" Having entered into poB sessJo n of J 
i s now ready t o cease to be a child , j He is more than ever 
conscious of the necessity which makes him dependent on 
things. After exercising his body and his senses you have 
exercised his mind and his judgment. Finally, we have 
joined together the use of his limbs and of his faculties. 
We have made him a worker and a thinker ; we have now 
to make him loving and tender-hearted, to perfect reason 
through feeling." ' Such is the risumi Rousseau gives 
of the education of Emile up to fifteen years of ^e. 
^ To adolcaconce, " the crown and coping-stone of educa- 
tion," Sousseau devotes the fourth book of the Entile.^ 
The period when education is usually fimshed is, he insists, 
just the time to begin ; it is our second birth, for " we are 
bom, BO to speak, twice over7~~Bbm into existence, and 
bom into li^; bom a human being, and bom a man." *~ 
In cMdhood the pu^, boimd with the str ong cord "of 
neoe^ ty, was required to study himself in relation to 
tiling ; during a dolescen ce he must begin the study of 
hi mself in relation to h is fellow-men. This is the critical 

' p. no. ' p. 165. 

' Cf. p. 278 ; " Works on education are crtuniaed with wordy and 
oniieceBsaTj accounts of the imagimuy duties of children ; but there 
ia not a word about the most important and moat difficult part of their 
educatjon, the crisis which forma the bridge between the child and Ae 

L 
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stage in the pupil's development and education. Q' The 
way childhood is spent ia no great matter ; the evil which 
may 6nd its way is not irremediable, and the good whidt 
may spring up might come latei. But it is not so in those 
early years when a youth really beg^ to live. This time 
is never long enough for what there is to be done, and its 
importance demuids unceaang attention ; tl^s is why I 
laysomuohatresBontheartofprolongingit,"*^ "" 

We have now reached the qioral ord er, for the appredation 
of which the previmiB_gl]ifiatioa-baH-beenHntt-th»-pi^a£a— 
tion. The attitude which at this stage he would strive to 
get Emile to adopt, Rousseau describes in these terms : 
" I would have you so choose the company of a youth that 
he should think well of those among whom he lives, and I 
would have you so teach him to know the world that he 
should think ill of all that takes place in it. Let him know 
that man is by nature good, let him feel it, let him judge 
his neighbonr by himsE^f ; but let him see how men are 
depraved and perverted by society ; let him find the source 
of all their vices in their preconceived opinions ; let him 
he disposed to req>ect the individual, but to despise the 
multitude ; let him see that all men wear almost the same 
mask, but let him also know that some faces are fairer than 
the mask that conceals them," ' 

The studies — h istory , etc, — which were withheld at the 
earlier age as premature are now introduced. " What then 
is required for the proper study of men ? A great wish to 
know men, great impartiahty of judgment, a heart suffi- 
cientiy senmtive to understand every human pasuon, and 
calm enoi^ to be free &om passion. If there is any time 
in our life when this study is likely to be appreciated, it is 
this that I have chosen for Emile ; before this time men 
, >p. 193. 'p, IBS, 
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wotdd have been strangers to him ; later on he would have 
been like them." ^ 

This is consequently the time to introduce the pupil to 
history ; " with its help he will read the hearts of men 
without any lessons in philosophy ; with its help he will 
view them as a mere spectator, dispasaonate and without 
prejudice ; he will view t^em as t^eii judge, not as thm 
accfonplice or thdi accuser." ' 

Of the difficulties in turning history to moral account 
Roosseau is fully conscious. The first is that history 
records the evil lathei than the good ; " it is lerolutions 
and catastrophes that make history interesting ; so long 
as a nation grows and prospers quietly in the tranquillity 
ofa peaceful government, history says nothing . , . History 
only makes them famous when they are on the downward 
path ... We only hear what is bad ; the good is scarcely 
mentioned. Only the wicked become fiunona, the good 
are forgotten ot laughed to scorn, and thus history, 
like philosophy, is for ever slandering mankind." ' In 
*' Crabbed Age and Youth " B. L. Stevenson echoes with 
a qtdte unfeigned satis&otion the same complaint. 
r°A fuxtbei difficulty which Rousseau recognises is that 
" history shows us actions rather than men, because she 
only s^zes men at certain chosen times in fiill dress ; she 
only pcortrays the statesman when he is prepared to be seen ; 
she does not follow him to his home, to his study, among 
his family and his &iends ; she only shows him in state ; 
it is his clothes rather than himself that she describes." ' 
Against the use of the figures of history as mor^ examples 
for the instructioti of youth_MoFle^has protested in the 
following tenns : " The subject^ historx.is not the heart 
»p.a». 'p. 199. 'pp. 199-200. 

* p. S02. Ct Tbackeray** introdoetion to Eimond. 
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of man but the m oTam^t a of aocietyj VLoieovex the 
oracles of history are entixelydumb torae who seeks from 
them maxims for the shaping of daily conduct, or living 
instruction aa to the motives, aims, caprices, capacities of 
self-restraint, self-sacrifice of those mth whom the occasionB 
of life brit^ ns into contact." Even this objection was 
foreseen by Rousseau : " History in general is tacking 
because it only takes note of striking and clearly marked 
facts which may be fixed by names, places and dates ; 
but the slow evolution of these facts, which cannot he 
noted in tiiis way, still remains miknown. We often find 
in some battle, lost or won, the ostensible cause of a revolu- 
tion which was inevitable before this battle took place. 
War only makes manifest events already determined by 
mord causes, which few historians can perc^ve." ^ 

The dilemma with which we are confronted in attempting 
to employ history as a means of moral instruction is that 
the more scientifically history is treated the more is it 
regarded as a |;detory of great movements and general 
tendencies, a matter of principles rather than of personal- 
ities, and consequently the less adapted does it become to 
provide moral examples ; whereas, even assimiing that the 
historical heroes are worthy moral examples, to secure 
biographical material for moral lessons we are compelled 
to contort the presentation of history. The choice is there- 
fore between the incompatible alternatives, history or 
morid instruction. 

These difficulties limit the field of choice, and Rousseau 
is reduced to commending the ancient writers of hMorieid 
b iogra ij^es, esg€cialIy..Plutarch, the modem biographies 
being too conventional.* The spectacles of history por- 
trayed in such biographies are to serve the pupil sometimes 
t p. 201. ' p. 202. 
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as warnings, sometimea as f orma of " caUiaims," as the 

vicarious ftTprAminn nf hia ngrp pufiftifmp ; tiius " the play 

of every human pasaon offera lessona to any one who will 
study history to make himself wise and good at the expense 
of those who went before," * The examples of history 
are thus not to be regarded as models for imitation, " for 
he who begins to regard himself as a stranger will soon 
foi^et himself alt<^ether." ' 

In spite of all the care exercised on the training of the 
pupil it must needs be tiiat offences come. Their correc- 
tion, Gousseau suggests, should be secured indirectly. 
" The time of faults is the time for fables ; " ' ttx " when 
we blame the guilty under the cover of a story we instruct 
without offending him." The moral of the fable should 
accordingly not be formulated. "Kothing is so foolish 
and unwise as the moral at the end of most fables ; as if 
the moral was not, or ought not to be, bo clear in the £ible 
itself that the reader cannot fail to perceive it." 

Fasang from the subject of morality, Rousseau proceeda 
to consider the re gion s education of the adolescent youth. 
Till now Bmile has scarcely heard the name of God :* "At 
fifteen he will not even know that he has a soul, at eighteen 
even he may not be ready to learn about it." • Rousseau 
does not propose to attach^Emile to any sect, but aims at 
giving him the" ti^inu^ to choose for himself according~tb 
the right use of his own reasotL The doctrines of which 
Rousseau approves are those formulated in "The Creed 
of a Savoyard Priest." * Rousseau does not explain why 
a creed is advisable. It may be, as a modem writer puts 
it ; ^ " Definitions, formulae (some would add, creeds) 

> p. 200. ■ Ibid. > p. 210. 

•p. 216. I' p. 220. <pp.22S-27& 

^ QuillM-Couob, On the Art of Wriiint, p. 16. 
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have their uae in any ^ciety, in that they lestraiu the 
(mdinary unintellectiial man &om nmlring himself a public 
nuisance with Ms private opinions." 

The philosophy on which this religioiia creed is based is 
a form of intuitionalism just as RouBSeau's ethical doctrine 
is intuitional, the dictates of conscience being in accorduice 
with the law of natiiie> Rooageau acooidinRlr appeals 
to^ttie evidence of the Inu^ li^t in a'j'jp^':t f^f thft trP**"' 
which he regards aa^H glf-eyid att, and which he cannot 
honestly leS^ to beheve. He would also admit as true 
all that seemed to foUow from these. 

Thefiist indubitable fact is his own existence ; butwheceaa 
Descaites ezpressed his first principle in the foim " Cogito 
ergo sum " Rousseau's principle would have to be for- 
mulated " Sentio ergo sum." As on Descartes' first 
principle depenaed tlie necessary interdependence of the 
idea of the self as conscious and of the sdf as existent, so 
Rousseau's principle gives him assurance for assuming his 
own existence and that of the universe.' In addition to 
perceiving Rousseau finds himself possessed of the active 
&culty of judging, and notes that sensations cannot 
account for ideas of relation ; ' in recognising such ideas 
of relation or " objects of a higher order " he anticipates 
much of the later criticism of sensationalism. 

Descartes' dualism of mind and matter is, in Rousseau's 
opinion, unsatisfactory — a view which has been supported 
by later criticism.* To th^ie two concepts must be added 
that of motion : " \^th the help of dice Descartes made 
heaven and earth ; but he could not set his dice in motion, 
nor start the action of his centrifugal force without the aid 

1 Cf. p. 249 : " He wlio obeys hia conacienoe is following lutliie." 

* p. 232. ' p. 233. 

* Cf. NoTtnan Smitli, 8UuUt» in Garittian FMlotopky. 
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of rotation." ^ Motion is, accoiding to Bonsseau, of twp 
forma, either t ransmitted or spo ntaneou s ; and trans- 
mitted motion must ultimately be referred to an origin 
possessing the power of spontaneity. Matt CT itself can not 
poBsesa this power , so the m otion in the universe must^Be 
referred to an actave wi ll ; " t^ere is no reaTaction withuut 
will ." * This is tiie line of thought wMch leads itouBseau 
to his first principle. " I believe," he says, " that there \ a 
» a will which sets the universe in motion and gives life to i \ ^ 
nature. This is my first dogma, or the first article of my I 
creed."' '^ 

"If matter in motion points me t,o a will TpnH-jr In 
motiim acfi pr'^ing *» fi".1 Uwh pnlnta tiih t.p g^i^ ji^ telligence : "^ 
that is the second article of my creed." * To the question. 
Where does the Being possessing this intelligence reade I Oio, 

BouBseau replies : " Not merely in the revolving heavens, 

nor in the sun which gives ua light, not in myself alone, hut X- ■i-"*' 
in the sheep that grazes, the bird that flies, the stone that 
falls, and the leaf blown by the wind." " TliJiJ n>iim; wliii 

willfl ftTii^ c^n pftTH'nm) fTia wi'l,, thjff f^™Q nnt.iira «;liTTrllgh 
His own p OWf, t^i" "R^ing tthp mfiVPJt thfl iltlivprHA a.ifyf{ 

orders all t*''"e"i ^^ what I call God. " * This second article 
of Bousseau's creed involves what is known as the teleo- 
l ^cal arp un*'"*'' f'^•r *-'"' "-"atj-noA nt (it^ — ^f.T.o argument 
& ^. des ign nr p urpose il l iiat.i|r« . It forms one of the 
three arguments for the existence of God of which Kant 
in his Critique of Pure Season disposed. The c hief objec- 
tio ns to it are that all we c an Iftgiti matelv demand to 
accoun t for ^ e apparent design in nature is not an absolute, 
cause but only mie adeq uate to produce the special effect 
in qj jgtioB. It further involves the assumption that~ 

becanse our th^nliirnf; <lAHHtlllln h. ramiw ftwthfa ^^Afttgf^; 
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/tterefore an object correBponding to such a cause must 
/ exist ; on such a transition from tlie necessty of the idea 
I of God to His existence the ontological argument for God's 
\ existence rests, and is vitiated thereby. 

After exhausting the attributes of God, Rousseau turns 
to consider the nature of man and is led to formulate the 
third article of his creed, namely, the freedom of the will : 
" Man is free to act, and as such he is animated by tm im- 
!? rnatprinl MHhntftnw : that is the third article of my creed.''"* 
From these three articles, he maintains, the others can be 
deduced. 

Rouaaeau'a prqofof the freedo m of the will is interesting 
in so far as he relates it to the freedom of the intelligmce. 
" When you ask me what is the cause which detecmines 
my will, it is my turn to ask what cause determines my 
judgment ; for it is plain that these two causes are but one ; 
and if you understand clearly that man is active in his 
judgments, that his intelligence is only the power to com- 
pare and judge, you will see that his freedom is only a 
similar power or one derived from this ; he chooses between 
good and evil as he judges between truth and falsehood ; 
if his judgment is at fai^t, he chooses amiss. What then 
is the cause that determines his will ? It is his judgmrait. 
And what is the cause that determines his judgment ^ It 
is his intelligence, his power of judging ; the determining 
cause is in himself. Beyond that, I understand nothing."' 
Had Rousseau been able to carry his analysis further, he 
would have found the freedom of the intelligence and of 
the will to he in man's spiritual nature and its characteristic 
creative activity. 

Having dealt with the e^tencejitijod and the ftewlom^ 
of t he w ill, Rousseau's treatment of reUglous beliefs would 
' p. 24a ' p. 213. 
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'not be complete without reference to the subject of Ln-_ 
mortality. The immortality of the soul he deduces first 
from the need of an infinite time to redress the wrongs of 
this life, to harmonise happiness with duty, the argummt 
^ter employed by Kant in his Critique of Practical Reason.^ 
" Had I no other proof of the immaterial nature of the soul," 
he says,' " the triumph of the wicked and the oppresmon 
of the righteous in this world would be enou^ to convince 
me." The further argument which he presents is based 
on the essentially diverse nature of soul and body,* and as 
he cannot conceive how the soul can die, he presumes that 
it does not die, and as he finds this assumption consoling 
and in itself not unreasonable, he sees no reason why he 
^ould refuse to accept it. 

Boussesu has recorded the creed of tiie Savoyard Priest 
not as a rule for the sentiments which should be adopted 
in matters of religion, but as an example of the way in which 
the pupil should be reasoned with. " So long," he says, 
" as we yield no thing to human authority, nor to the 
prejudices of our native land, t fae light, uf i^easro _aJoire^jg^ 
a state of nature, can lead us no further t han to na tural 
rehgion ; and this is as far as I should go with Emile^ If 
he must have any other religion, I have no right to be his 
guide ; he must choose for himself." ' 

The creed of the Savoyard Priest is frequently regarded 
as an unwarranted interpolation in the Etmle, but a review 
of Rousseau's religious doctrines as expressed in this 

* for oritici*m of argument tee Caird, The CriUeat PhUotopby of Kant, 
voL ii, FP- 302-6. 

"p. 245. 

* Cf. Plato, Qorgiai, § 624 : " Death is the separation from one another 
of two things, soul and body. And after they ate separated tbej retain 
their aererai natnret M in life." 

' p. 278. 
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aection of his work is necessary to make intelligible, or to 
justify, the postponem^it of religious instruction till the 
adolescent stage. If it is necessary for Emile to have an 
intelligeut appreciation of the proofs of God's existoice, 
of fiteedom and of immortality, then it is not to be wondered 
at that at fifteen he need not have iieaid the name of God 
nor even known that he had a sonl. Rousseau has evidently 
ignored the fact that he is legislating for the ordinary mtm 
who takes his creed on trust and does not usually trouble 
to justify it on rational grounds. 

In addition to instruction in Ethics and Religi on. Rousseau 
would prescribe for the adolescent the study of Aesthetics , 
the p Mlosophy o f the principles of taste. Rousseau's 
account of these principles is somewEatvagiie ; but this is 
not surpriEong when we remember the state of the develop- 
ment of the science of the beautiful at the time he wrote. 
The dmpHcity of taste which goes straight to the heart is, 
in Rousseau's opinion, only to be found in the classics,'^ 
and these Rousseau would employ for purposes of instruc- 
tion in aesthetics as he previously recommended them 
for instruction in morals. 

During the critical period of a dolesoeiy e Emile's phyfdcal 
t unin g is not neglected. He is required to engine m an 
occupation which keeps him busy, diligent, and hard at 
work, an occupation which he may become passionately 
fond of, one to which he will devote himself entirely. For 
tiiis purpose Rousseau recomm^ids the chase,' although he 
does not even profess to justify the cruel pas^on of killing ; 
it is enough that it serves to delay a more dangerous passion. 

Rousseau beheves it necessary to prescribe for Ehnile 

direct mo ral exh ortation on chastity, although he admits 

that he has had to abandon the task of giving examples of 

>Cf.p.309. 'p-SSS. 
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the form whioli the lessons should take. The general plan 
of sezual iuBtruction he outlines in the following pass^e : ^ 
" If instead of the empty precepts which aie piematuiely 
dinned into the ears of children, only to be scoffed at when 
the time comes when they might prove usefid, if instead of 
this we bide our time, if we prepare the way for a hearing, 
if we then show him the laws of nature in s^ their truth, if 
we show him the sanction of these laws in the physical and 
moral evils which overtake those who neglect them, if 
while we speak to hint of this great mystery of generation, 
we join to the idea of the pleasure which the author of 
nature has giv^i to this act the idea of the duties of foith- 
fulness and modesty which surround it, and redouble its 
charm while fulfilling its purpose ; if we paint to him 
marriage, not only as the sweetest form of sodety, but also 
as the most sacred and invi(dable of contracts, if we tell 
him plainly all the reasons which lead men to respect this 
sacred bond, and to pous hatred and curses upon him who 
dares to dishonour it ; if we give him a true and terrible 
picture of the horrors of debauch, of its stupid brutaHty, 
of the downward road by which a first act of misconduct 
leads from bad to worse, and at last drags the sinner to 
his ruin ; if, I say, we give him proo& that on a desire for 
chastity depend heal^, strength, courage, virtue, love 
itself, and all that is txuly good for man — ^I maintain that 
this chastity will be so dear and so desirable in his eyes, 
that his mind will be ready to receive our teaching as to 
the way to preserve it : for so loi^ as we are chaste we 
respect chastity ; it is only when we have lost this virtue 
that we scorn it." 

The sexual instinct must be sublimate d by re-directing 
it to the'lSFSniDIl for an ideal of true womanhoocl which 
"' >p.289. ■ 
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Rousseau would pictuie foi Emile with all tlie eloqaence 
and emotion he could compass, and this ideal he 
would personify and assign to it a name, the name Sophy. 
Before, however, introducing Emile to Sophy, Rousseau 
considers it necessary to describe the education in 
accordance with which the wife of Emile should be 
trained. 

Emile's education is not even yet complete. Between 
his betrothal to Sophy and his marriage he is required to 
travel, the object being that he should get to know mankind 
in general.^ 

Greek philosophy constantly distinguished between ^iVci 
and yofiifi, that is, between the natural and the con- 
ventional. This opposition aptly distinguishes the educa- 
tion of Emile from that of Sophy. Emile's is the natural 
education ; Sophy's the conventional. " What will people 
think, ia the grave of a man's virtue and the throne of a 
woman's."' The "double standard" is by Rousseau 
consciously adopted and maintained. 

This difference in education arises not from a difference 
in natural endowment, since, as Bouraeau admits, but for 
her sex a woman is a man ; ' it results from a difference 
in their life's aims ; • "a man seeks to serve, a womui 
seeks to please ; the one needs knowledge, the other 
taste." While the yoke the boy has to be triuned to bear 
is that of necessity, that of the girl is propriety. Whereas 
liberty was the watchword of the boy's education, restrunt 
is that of the girl's. While the boy's religion was to be 
determined in accordance with reason, that of the girl is 
ruled by authority. We may say of Rousseau what 
Johnson said of Milton : " He thought women made only 
for obedience, and man only for rebellion." 

> p. 116. ' p. 328. ■ p. 321. * p, 339. 
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Such antitheses would lead us to infer that tlie education 
of the woman should complement that of the man. 
Rouasean, however, concludes that as woman is made for 
man's deli^t,^ her education should be planned in relation 
to, and be made subservient to, that of man. " To be 
pleasing in his fflght, to win his respect and love, to train 
him in childhood, to tend him in manhood, to counsel and 
console, to make his life pleasant and happy, these are the 
duties of women for all time, and that is what she should be 
taught while she is young." ' 

All feminine weaknesses are regarded by Rousseau as 
natural, and consequently as right, and in the education 
of the gill the educator should avail himself of these; 
" Cunning is a natural gift of woman, and so convinced 
am I," says Rousseau,^ " that all oui natural gifts are ri^t, 
that I would cultivate this among others, only guarding 
against its abuse." As nature is thus on the educator's 
side, habit is all that is needed in a girl's education. 

In accordance with this principle we find that as the girl 
is naturally averse from learning to read and write, she 
should not be required to learn these subjects till she sees 
the use of them, and expresses the desire to learn them ; * 
her fondness for sewing should be encouraged and lead to 
cutting out, embroidery, and lace-making; the educator 
should avail himsdf of the connection between taste in 
dresa and drawing to enlist the pupil's interest in this art. 
Cyphering, Rousseau suggests, ^ould be studied before 
reading fuid writing, and should be presented concretely. 
The principle of method to be followed is : " Show the sense 
of the tasks you set your littie girls, but keep them busy." 

' p. 332. » p. 328. ■ p, 334. 

* RouEseau nnticipates the Montessori ajstem in anggeating that a 
pnpU might leam to write before learning to read. CL p. 332. 
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The diffeieuce betveen Rousseau's tiestiaeiit of the 
teaohii^ of teligion to gitb and of the teaohing of the same 
subject to hoys i& atrikiiiglj charactenatic of the general 
antitheos. As they were considered incapable of forming 
any tme idea of religion, Rousseau concluded that that was 
sufficient reason for t^e postponement of the religious 
teaching of boys till the adolescent period ; &om the same 
premise he infers that we cannot speak of rehgion too soon 
to little girls, " for if we wait till they are ready for a serious 
dificusnon of these deep subjects, we should be in danger 
of never speaking of lehgion at all." ^ 

Rousseau's treatment of the education of Sophy is usually 
contrasted unfavouisbly with his treatment of Emile's 
education ; but the rdigious teaching outlined in Book V 
is more generally suitable and profitable than the somewhat 
ambitious scheme prescribed for Bmile, " When you 
teach religion to little girls," he says,^ " never make it 
gloomy or tiresome, never make it a task or a duty, and 
therefore never give them anything to learn by heart, not 
even tiieir prayers ... It does not matter that a girl 
should learn her religion young, but it does matter that 
^e should learn it thoroughly, and still more that she 
should learn to love it." He protests against teaching 
reli^on by means of a catechism : " The answers are in 
the child's mouth a lie, explaining what he does not under- 
stand, and affirming what he cannot beheve." The Mth 
that Rousseau would have taught to girls is contained in 
the statement : * "To know that there is a judge of human 
fate, that we are all His children, that He bids us all be 
jnst. He bids us love one another. He bids us be kindly 
and merdfiil, He bids us keep our word with all men, even 
with our enemies and His ; we must know that the apparent 
' p. 340. * p. 341. = p. 344. 
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happiness of this world is nau^t ; tliat there is another 
life to come, in which this Supreme Being will be the 
rewaider of the just and the jndge of the imjust." Sophy's 
religion is thus reasonable and rample, with few doctrines 
and fewer observances.^ 

Incidentally the other subjects required to complete a 
gill's education are indicated by Rousseau in the passage : ' 
" Women are no strangers to the art of thinking, but they 
should only skim the surface of lo^c and metaphysics. 
Sophy understands readily, but she soon forgets. She 
makes most progress in the moral sciences and aesthetics ; 
as to phj^cal science she retains some vague idea of the 
general laws and order of this world." 

Two contrasted and almost contradictory sohones of 
education have been presented by Bousseau ; but for in- 
dividuals with a similar natural endowment who, although 
their life aims are different, must nevertheless live together, 
a fittii^ education would doubtless be a compromise 
between the two. The rational system of truning Emile 
must be tempered by the somewhat irrational trealanent 
proposed for Sophy if they are to be educated for each 
other. Although such a modification may be necessary 
£or practical purposes, the firmness witii which Rousseau 
has outlined the contrasts has caused the Emile to be 
arresting and givNi it a permanent place in educaticmal 
literature. 

■ p. 369, ■ p. 3S9. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PESTALOZZI 

Among the great eduo&tora Pestalozzi presents a sany 
figure ; he appears as a man afflicted with new ideas which 
he found himself unable to formulate or to put efEectively 
into practice. This be was himself the first to confess. 
In his Swans<mg he admits : * " My lofty ideals were pre- 
eminently the product of a kind, weU-meaning soul, inade- 
quately endowed with the intellectual and practical capacity 
which might have helped considerably to further my 
heartfelt desire. It was the product of an extremely vivid 
imagination, which in the stress of my daily life proved 
unable to produce any important results." Thus a worse 
expounder of his own doctrines could hardly be im^;ined 
than Pestalozzi himself. In one work he desoribes his 
educational ideal in the form of a romance ; in another, 
he is, as Herbart says,^ " metamorphosed into a pedantic 
drillmaster in arithmetic, pleased with himself for having 
filled a thick book with the multiphcation table." The 
production of a complete and consistent system would be 
utterly incompatible with the nature and life of Pestalozzi ; 
he might nevertheless have claimed, as Bacon did, to have 

\ FeatahaTa EdvaUional Writings, edited by J. A. Qieen, p. 288. 

' Cf. ^ckofi'B trtuulAtion of Herbert's ABC of Serue-Peruptton and 
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nu^ the bell tliat called the other wits together, for not 
only weie the lefoime of practical educationists in almost 
every conntry in Europe inspired by him, but Herbart, 
Fichte and Froebel also came directly under his influence. 

Had Festalozzi been required to charai^erise briefly his 
conception of edueatioii he would doubtless have de^gnated 
it an education according to nature. This characterisation 
is, however, not decisive, for it may connote the most 
diverse and even contrary views, just as by Gomenius it 
was employed to justify the most varied didactical practices. 
One cause of this is the ambiguity of the term " nature." 
Nature may be regarded either from a materialistic or from 
an idealistic standpoint ; we may evaluate the higher in 
tenns of the lower or interpret the lower by means of the 
higher. According to the fonner interpretation man may 
be regarded as essentially one with the brutes, according 
to the latter as participating in the divine. Festalozzi 
undoubtedly adopts the idealistic standpoint. Thus in 
How Oertmde Teaches Her Children he writes : ^ " Man will 
only become man through his inner and spiritual life. He 
becomes through it independent, hee and contented. Mere 
physical nature leads bim not hither, fflie is in her very 
nature blind ; her ways are ways of darkness and death. 
Therefore the education and training of our race must be 
taken out of the hands of blind sensuous nature, and the 
influence of her darkness and death, and put into the hands 
of our moral and spiritual being, and its divine, eternal, 
inner light and truth." In the Swansong he further 
explains : ' " Making the methods of education conform 
to nature's laws is at bottom nothing but bringing them 
into harmony with the indestructible characteristics of that 

> English trans, by L. E. Holland «nd F. C. Tnroer, pp. 160-1. 

' Puialozzes Edaeatimal IFnftnfl*, ed. by J. A. Green, p. 287. 
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eternal spark of Divinity which Ib always in conflict with 
our lower nature." 

With Pestalozzi, however, education accordii^ to nature 
is not synonymous with leaving education to nature and 
discipline to natural coDsequences. It may be questioned 
whether this conception embracing merely the uncontrolled 
and undirected influences on the pupil of nature and of life 
should be regarded as education at all, since to be precise 
the term " education " must be restricted to the conscious 
selection and arrangement of the influences which affect 
the child. Pestalozzi fully recogmses this ; he speaks of 
instruction helping nature to develop in her own way, and 
of adapting the course of nature to the aim of education.^ 
While he believes in " taking the cue " &om nature in 
regard to the teaching process, he rejects the wasteful 
" trial and error " method of nature in favour of a methodi- 
cal and uniform progress. Thus he says : * " AH that you 
carelessly leave to outer blind nature sinks. That is true 
of lifeless nature as of living. Wherever you carelessly 
leave the earth to nature, it bears weeds and thistles. 
Wberever you leave the education of your race to her, she 
goes no further than a confused impression on the senses, 
that is not adapted to your power of comprehenmon, nor to 
that of your child, in the way that is needed for the best 
instruction." In dealing with the acquisition of skill he 
accordingly affirms : ^ " The art of instruction must take 
the cultivation of our race out of the hands of Nature, or 
rather from her accidental attitude towards each individual, 
in order to put it in the hands of knowledge, power and 
methods which she has taught us for ages, to the advantage 
of the race." 

» Hov Qerlntde Teachu, pp. 26, 163, • p. 161. 

' p. 174. Cf. also pp. 187, 190, 
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Pestalozzi also asaumes that an eztenraon of the natuial 
process is not incoosistent vith his ideal of an edncatiou 
according to nature or in conformity to nature. Thus he 
states : ^ " The elementary method limits itself to employ 
the impressions which nature puts at landom before the 
child's senses, hut eztends this natural process along 
definite lines adapted to his capacities and requirements." 
It is in this distinction between what is natural and what 
is conformable to nature that Festaloz^'s advance on 
Rousseau is moat evident ; it likewise justified Pestalozzi 
in org&ni^ng " sequences of educational exercises which 
in all branches of human learning and activity should 
start with the very simplest, and proceed in continuous 
and unbroken gradation from easy to more difficult, 
keeping step with the growth of the pupil's powers, taking 
th^ cue from him, always stimulatii^ him, never causing 
weariness or exhaustion." ' 

Inspired by the political writings of Bousseaa, Pestalozzi 
ma de the welfare of the people his v ocation, ef^tecially the 
woTfurp nf tbB imoc^j^Tiil it. wM hin seal, Dot fot religion, 
but for social reform that instigated him to dedicate him- 
self wholeheartedly to their service and amelioration. 
" lie did not seek the wreath of merit in your mansions," 
writes Herbart,* " but in their hovds," While tins stand- 
point narrowed his outlook, it compelled him to concentrate 
his efforts on the esBential and fundamental requirements 
of education, and thus enabled him to achieve at least in 
part what Comenius desired, but by reason of his preoccupa- 
tion with the teaching of languages, failed to attain. The 

> Bwaaaong, PataUaxit MdaeaUontd WrMngi, p. 294. 

» Ibid., p. 283. 

■ Cf. Fichte, Reden an die deatache Nation, Neunte Rede. 

* BokoFB trans. o£ Serbart'« Mi«or Pedagogical Work*, p. 37, 
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ecoDomic pressuie vhich weighed heavily on Fesfcalozzi and 
on the oiphans nnder his charge necessitated the disen- 
tanglonent of the essential 6om the multitudinous demands 
of life and of education, fuid "as the m<»tpieBBing needs are 
the most universal,"^ Festalom was thus led to devise and 
formulate a tmiversal sj^stem of elementuy instruction. 

Elaborating the idea that the most pcessing needs are 
the most universal, Herbart reviewing Festalozzi's HotD 
QertTvde Teaches Her Children observes : ' " Without doubt 
the most necessary instruction must be that which teaches 
man what he most needs to know. Kow, what is needful 
to us is needful either to our phydcal or oiir moral nature. 
We need it either as sensuous beings to enable us to live 
or we need it as beings in the social relations of citizenship, 
family life, and so forth, in order that we may know and do 
onr duty. Agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, and all 
other gainful art and science pertain in the first class ; 
religion, ethics, notions of civic rights and obligations 
belong to the second." 

While in his later writings Festalozzi was inclined to 
regard the requirements of education as three in number, 
the training of the hand, the head and the heart, Eerbart's 
analysis faithfully represents the aspects of educati(m in 
Festalozzi's earlier works. The ideal education, in 
Festalozzi's estimation, consequently comprised a general 
introduction to the various forma of handicraft and to the 
simple social relations, an ideal which he sought to realise 
in his earliest practical efforts at Keuhof in Switzerland, 
and which in Leonard and Qertrude ^ he imag^ in the form 
of a romance. 

> Eeibafft Miitor Ptdagogieal Works, p. 36. ■ Ibid., p. 39. 

■ English tnutslatioD (tibridged] by Eva Channing. Cf. also Ptala- 
Itnxi't Edueational WriHngi, edited by J. A. Green, pp. 32-63. 
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Leonard and Gertrude describes how, mainly by means 
of edacation, the legeneration of a small community was 
effected by the noble efforts of a pious womAn, the wife of 
a village mason in hmnble circumstances. In the village 
of Bonual the home of Leonard becomes the model educa- 
tional institution, and Geitrude, the mother of the children, 
the ideal educator. This home-education represents 
Festalozzi's ideal,^ and it was only the circumstances in 
which he laboured, the education of the orphaned diildren 
of the Napoleonic wars having been thrust upon him, that 
compelled him in practice to adopt class-teaching methods. 
These he r^arded as a necessary bat temporary expedient 
till mothers in sufficient numbers should be adequately edu- 
cated to superintend the instruction of their own children. 

The economic conditions of the household necessitated 
the children ei^ag^ in spinning ; industrial work is thus 
recognised as an integral part of Festalozzi's system. It 
was likewise utilised to present to the child real utuations 
in which his training in the more formal school subjects 
could find aj^lication, a principle whidi Festalozzi adopted 
from Bousseau and which present-day teaching is only 
rediscovering. Even the child's religion must, for Festa- 
lozzi, have a practical outcome ; thus he says : ' " Teach 
your children to pray that they may be willing to work, 
and to work that they may never grow tired of praying." 

The education described in Leonard and Qertrude can be 
estimated by two representative qnotatdons illustrating 
the intellectual and moral aspects of training." 

I Of. Leonard and Qtrtrude, " The school ought leallj to Etand in olooest 
aonneotion with tha life of the home." Evening Hourt of a Hermit, 
" The home shonld be the fouudo^a of e,nj natorftl Boheme of education. 
Home is the gr«»t school of eharttct«r and of citizenship." 

■ Leonard and Qertrude, English tmns., p. 80. 

■ Ibid., pp. 130-1, 43-4. 
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"Although Gertrude exerted herself to develop very 
eaily the manual dexterity of her childieu, she was in no 
haete for them to leain to read and write. But she took 
pains to teach them eariy how to speak ; for, as she said, 
' of what use is it for a person to be able to read and write 
if he cannot speak ^ — aince reading and writing are only 
an artificial sort of speech.' To this end she UBed to make 
the children pronounce syllables after her in regular succes- 
sion, taking them from an old ABO book she had. This 
ezercise in correct and distinct articulation was, however, 
only a subordinate object in her whole scheme of education, 
which embraced a true comprehension of life itself. Yet she 
never adopted the tone of instructor toward her children ; 
she did not say to them : ' Ohild, this is yout head, 
your nose, your hand, your finger ' ; or : ' Where is your 
sye, your ear 1 ' but instead she would say : ' Come here, 
child, I wiD wash your little hands,' ' I will comb your hair,' 
or, ' I will cut yout finger nails.' Her verbal instruction 
seemed to vanish in the spirit of her real activity, in which 
it alwa3r8 had its source. The result of her system was that 
each child was skilful, intelligent, and active to the full 
extent that her age and development allowed. 

" The instruction she gave them in the rudimenta of 
arithmetic was intimately connected with the reahties of 
life. Kie taught them to count the number of steps from 
one end of the room to the other, and two of the rows of five 
panes each, in one of the windows, gave her an opportunity 
to tmfold the decimal relations of numbers. She also made 
them cotmt their threads while spinning, and the niunber 
of turns on the reel, when they wound the yam into skeins. 
Above all, iu every occupation of life she taught them an 
accurate and intelligent observation of common objects 
and the forces of nature." 
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The practical form which the moral instruction took ia 
evident £com the dialogue which depicts Gertrude on a 
Saturday evening reviewing the children's conduct and 
incidcating any lesaons which the events of the week 
might have occasioned. 

" ' Well, my dears, how has it heen ahout doing right 
this week ? ' The children looked at each other and were 
silent. ' Annie, have you been good this week ? ' Casting 
down her eyes in shame, the child replied : ' No, mother ; 
you know how it was with my Httle brother.' 

' Annie, something might have happened to the child, — 
and just think how you would like it, if you should be shut 
up in a room all alone without food or amusement ! Little 
children who are left alone in that way sometimes scream 
Bo that they injure themselves for life. Why, Annie, I 
could never feel easy about goii^ away from home if I 
thought you would not take good care of the child.' 

' Indeed, mother, I will never leave him alone again ! ' 

'And, Nicholas,' said Gertrude, turning to her oldest 
son ; ' how is it with you this week ? ' 

*I don't remember anything wrong.' 

' Have you forgotten that you knocked down httle Peggy 
on Monday ? ' 

' I didn't mean to, mother,' 

' I should hope not, Nicholas ! Aren't you ashamed of 
talking so ? If you grow up without considering the 
comfort of those about you, you will have to learn the 
lesson through bitter experience. Remember that, and 
be careful, my dear boy . . .' 

Gertrude talked similarly with all the other children 
about their faults, even saying to little Peggy : ' You 
mustn't be so impatient for your soup or I shall make you 
wait longer another time, and give it to one of the others.' 
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. After this was over, the children folded theii hands and 
said their usual evening prayer, followed by a special 
prayer for Saturday night, which Gertrude had taught 
them." 

While Lecmard and Qertrude reflects the romanticism of 
the Emih, How Gertrude Teaches Her Children anticipates 
the formalism of Froebel and of Kerbart. Reviewing 
Pestalozzi's later work Herbart states : ^ " It is his intention 
to place in the hands of wholly ignorant teachers and 
parents such writings as they need only to cause the children 
to read off and learn by heart, without adding anything 
of their own. What he beheved coidd be carried into effect 
most immediately he preferred ; he must have his levers 
sturdy enough not to break even in clumsy hand^. The 
book in which, under the form of letters to a &iend, he 
describes the outlines of such a plan, belongs really in the 
hands of such men as have influence on the organisation 
of the lowest schools and upon parents of the lowest socdal 
ranks. Such men would be able to spread his actual 
schoolbooks, which are to be published in the future. 
What is faulty in the whole publication therefore is, perhaps, 
its title, which brings it immediately into the hands of 
women, of mothers." 

Although the title and the fram of Pestalozzi's chief 
work are unfortunate, it nevertheless affords an insight 
into the means which he adopted at Burgdorf to secure 
that the children under his care would have immediate 

■ EokoCTa tnus. of Jfinor Pedagogieal Worts, pp. 37-6. C£ p. 183. 
Cf. Festdoui'e Hou) Oertrude Teachet Her OhUdren, English trans., 
p. 41 ; "I believe it is not possible foi common popolar inatniction to 
ftdvonce & step, so long u fonmilaa of instmctioa are not found which 
make the teacher, at least in the elemeutaiy stages of knowledge, merely 
the mechanical tool of a method, the result of wliich springs from the 
natiu« of the formuias and not from the skill of the nan who usea it." 
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ezperieoce or an intuitiTe appielLenfflon (Anschauimg) of 
thingB.^ 

Festalozzi arrived at the conception of Anaohauung in 
an indirect nLannei. In his eaily work at Stanz lie came 
to appreciate the value of perfecting the fint beginnings 
in learning and of securing that no essential fact or stage 
of knowledge should be omitted in the course of instruc- 
tioa ; careful attention to these requirements could alone 
guarantee proper progress in the later st^ea and at the 
end a complete and perfect knowledge of the subject. "The 
result of attending to this perfecting of the early stages," 
Pestalozzi admits,' " far outran my ezpectati(mfi. It 
quickly developed in the children a consciouBoess of hitherto 
unknown power, and particularly a general sense of beauty 
and order. They felt their own power, and the tedioueuess 
of the ordinary school-tone vanished like a ghost from my 
rooms. They wished, — tried,— persevered,— succeeded, and 
lihey lauded. Their tone was not that of learners, it was 
the tone of unknown powers awakened from sleep ; of a 
heart and mind exalted with tiie feeling of what these powers 
could and would lead them to do." 

These results, as he acknowledges," were due to " a 
simple psychological idea which I felt but of which I waa 
not clearly aware," an idea which we may formulate in 
general terms as the adaptation of the subiect-matter of 
instruction to the intellectual capacity and stf^e of mental 
development of the pupils, or in terms more akin to those 
later adopted by Festalozzi, as the correlation of the 
impresffloua brought to the child by instruction with the 



' AnBchauung is here rendeied in 
foT which the Qennan is AnSaasimg, o 
Peraeption = Wahniehinuiig. 

■ HoiB Qertrude Teacha Her Children, English 

' Ibid., p. 1& 
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imtiation and piogiess of the powers to be developed in 
him. This principle necessitated the subiect-mattei being 
presented at the " psychological moment," " in order, on 
the one hand not to hold him back if he is ready, and on 
the other, not to load him and confuse him with anything 
for which he is not ready." ^ It farther demanded a 
gradual sequence in instruction following the strictest 
psychological order. From his experiment at Stanz, 
Pestalozzi conduded that it was possible to found populu 
instruction on psychological grounds,* 

Only through his later experience at Burgdorf did 
Pestalozzi come to full consciousness of his main principle. 
There he first sought to apply it to the be^nnings of 
spelling and counting, but later substituted for these the 
drawing of an^es, squares, lines, and curves. " With this 
work," he explains,' " the idea gradually developed of the 
possibility of an A B C of Anschauung ; and while working 
this out, the whole scheme of inatruction in all its scope 
appeared, though still dimly, before my eyes." The 
revelation to himself of his own principle he attributes to 
the chance remark of a visitor to Burgdorf — " Vous vonlez 
m4chaniser I'dducation " — ^which Festidozzi interpreted to 
signify that he was seeking means of bringing education and 
instruction into psychologically ordered sequence.* 

Applying consciously the principle that instruction oan 
only be successful when the subiect-matter of instructaon 
is adapted to the stage of mental development of the pupil, 
Pestalozzi was soon led to lecognise that " the child must 

' How Oertrvde Teaches Her Ohildren, p. 26. Cf. p. 126 : "All 
braucheB of inetructioa demand esseutiollf psychological analjwa of 
their methods, and the age should be exactly fixed at which each may, 
and ought to be, given to the child." 
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be brought to & high degree of knowledge, both of things 
seen and words, before it is reasonable to teach him to 
spell or read, that at their earliest age children need pajcho- 
logical training in apprehending objects intuitively in an 
intelligent manner." ^ Thus did Pestalozzi arrive at the 
principle that an inunediate acquaintanceship with, or 
intuitive knowledge of, objects is the indispensable pre- 
paration for an adequate and effective ediication. Like 
Kousseau he makes necessity the keynote of early educa- 
tion, but unlike Rousseau he would not merely limit the 
child's experience to things but would also subject him 
from the outset to social influences. 

By Anschauung, or intuitive apprehension, is to be 
understood the direct acquaintance or inunediate ex- 
perience of objects. The term cannot be adequately 
rendered by " observation " as it includes also the apprehen- 
Hon of sensory impresdons in modalities other than the 
visual, nor by " eense-impression " since it is employed 
to connote affective and volitional experiences. It empha- 
sises the immediacy of the experience but does not imply 
mmplicity in the process ; negatively it excludes the 
intervention of any object or process between tiie subject 
and his experience. 

The very employment by Pestalozzi of the term An- 
Bchsaung illustrates his psychological outlook in Education, 
and indicates the advance which he has made on Ck>menius. 
Comenius insisted on the need for direct acquaintance 
with things by the pupils, but this he assumed could be 
secured by extending the range of objects brought within 
the purview of the pupil, whereas Pestalozzi contended 
that the child's experience of things could be increased 
by improvement tiirough traimng of the powers of intuitive 
I Ibid., p. 26. 
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apprehension. The need for such training and the improve- 
ment resulting therefrom have been confirmed^ by the 
investigations of Experimental Education. The difference 
of standpoint between Comenius uid Pestalozzi is evident: 
even in the titles which they respectively employed for 
their works, Comenius'e being characterised as Orfns jncttis 
and Pestalozzi's as 4 B der Anschauungen. 

The elementary and fundamental aspects of intuitive 
apprehension, according to Pestalozzi's treatment, are 
form, nmnber, and language. As such an analjrEos differs 
fundamentally from that which Psychology would now 
present of the aspects of Anschauung, it may be advisable 
to present Pestalozzi's account of how he arrived at his 
classification. " living, but vague, ideas of the elements 
of instruction," be records,' " whirled about in my mind 
for a long time ... At last, like a Deus ex mackina, came 
the thought — ^the means of making clear all knowledge 
gained by sense-impresEdon ccones from number, form, 
and language. I suddenly seemed to throw a new light 
on what I was trying to do. 

" Now, ^ter my long struggle, or rather my wandering 
reverie, I aimed wholly and rimply at fimling out bow a 
cultivated man behaves, and must behave, when he wishes 
to distinguish any object which appears misty and confused 
to his eyes, and gradually to make it clear to himself. 

" In this case he will observe three things ; — 

1. How many, and what kinds of objects are before bim. 

2. Their appearance, fcam or outline. 

3. Their names ; how he may represent each of them by 
a sound or word. 

1 Gf. E. Menmuui, The Psychology of Learning, Englit^ trans,, oh. iii. 
*Hote Oertrudt Tiacha Her OhOdren, English trans., pp. 86-8. Ct 
p. 33, pp. 51-2. 
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" The result of tliis action in Buch a man manifestly 
presupposes the following ready-formed powers ; 

1. The power of recognising unlite objects, according to 
the outline, and of lepr^entii^ to oneself what ia contained 
within it. 

2. That of statiog the numbei of these objects, and 
representing them to himself as one or many. 

3. That of representing objects, their number and form, 
by speech, and making them unforgettable. 

" I also thought number, fonn and language are, together, 
the elementary means of instruction, because the whole 
sum of the external propertiee of any object is comprised 
in its outline and its number, and is brought home to my 
consciousness through language. It must then be an 
immutable law of the Art of Instruction to start firom and 
work within this threefold principle. 

1. To teach children to look upon every object that is 
brought before them as a unit, that is, as separated from 
those with which it is connected. 

2. To teach them the form of every object, that is, its 
size and proportions. 

3. As soon as possible to make them acquainted with all 
the words and names descriptive of objects known to th^n. 

" And as the instruction of children should proceed ftom 
these thtee elementray points, it is evident that the first 
efforts of the Art of Instruction should be directed to the 
primary faculties of counting, measuring, and speaking, 
which lie at the ba^s of all accurate knowledge of objects 
of sense. We should cultivate them with strictest psycho- 
lo^cal Art of Instruction, endeavour to strengthen and 
make them strong, and to bring them, as a means of develop- 
ment and culture, to the hi^est pitch of simpUcity, con- 
sistency, and harmony." 
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Becognising that some juatification was necessary for 
his selection of, and the restriction of himself to these three 
aspects of Anschauung, Pestalozzi proceeds to explain : 
" The only difficulty which struck me in the recognition 
of these elementary points was : Why are aU qualities of 
things we know throng our five senses not just as much 
elementary points of knowledge as number, form, names ? 
But I soon found that all posMble objects have absolutely 
number, form, and names ; but the other characteristics, 
known through our fire senses, are not common to all 
objects. I found, then, such an essential and definite 
distinction between the number, and names of things and 
their other queries, that I could not regard other qualities 
as elementary points of knowledge. Again, I found all 
other qualities can be included under these elementary 
points ; that consequently, in instructing children, ail 
other qualities of objects must be immediately connected 
with form, number, and names. I saw now through 
knowing the unity, form, and name of any object, my 
knowledge of it becomes ■precise ; by gradually learning 
its other qualities my knowledge of it becomes ctear; 
through my consciousness of all its characteristics, my 
knowledge of it becomes distinct." 

The following conunents on Festalozzi's conception are 
necessary. Pestalozzi so extended the use of the term 
Anschauung that it connotes at times almost any sort of 
mental experience. The three aspects which he dis- 
tinguishes, number, form, and name, are not regarded by 
him as of co-ordinate rank ; while number and form are 
actual properties of things, the name is the means of 
m ak ing these elements clear and definite and fixing them 
in mind.^ By thus assigning to the name a secondary 
■ Cf. Boui QatTVde Ttacha Ser Children, p. 160. 
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function Pestaloz^ escapes the charge of reintroducing as 
a form of Anaohauung a merely verbal training. The 
name, indeed, appertains rather to the apperceptive aspect 
of apprehension than to intuitave apprehension. The 
aspects of Anschautmg which Festalozzi distinguishes, 
number, form, and name, although referred to as elementary, 
are not ^mple, for forma are the products of a combining 
activity of mind ; likewise are numbers. The argument 
by which Festalozzi excludes from Ansobauung the elements 
of sense-perception like colour is not convincing. It should 
also be remarked that the temporal aspects of thii^ 
are ignored,^ and as a consequence Festalozzi limits An- 
schaum^ to objects which are static and does not embrace 
in his conception the intuitive apprehension of physical 
activities and processes. 

Nevertheless to Pmtalozzi is due the credit of presenting 
an analysis of Anschauung which, though psycholc^cally 
incomplete and defective, enabled him to secure a ground- 
work for each of the elementary subjects, to throw new 
light on the relation of these one to the other, to introduce 
into the primary school a training in Anschauung and to 
demonstrate that actual experience of things is the founda- 
tion of all knowledge.^ 

As knowledge b^ins in intuitive apprehension, its 
development proceeds, according to Festalozzi, from 
Anschauung to concept ; or more exactly e^ressed it 
proceeds from confused to clear Anschauungen and from 
clear Anschatmi^en to clear concepts.^ Festalozzi thus 

1 Time ii inoidentally mentioned bjr Festalozzi (Htm Qertrudt Ttaehea, 
English traiu., p. 106, p. 102), bnt tho idea U not elaborated. 
■ a. p. 139 sod p, 144. 

' Cf. p. S9 ; " From vftgne to precise sense- impresaiona, from prerise 
aense-impreeaiooB to clear images, and from clear images to distinct 
idew," 
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presupposes two fimdamental mental activitieB, intuitive 
apprehension and tliinking. Between these stand certain 
intermediate activities, especially ima^nation, which enable 
us to rise from intuitive apprehension to conc^ual 
thinking.^ 

With the langof^e aspect of Anschauung, Festalozsi 
concerned himself more particularly,^ leaving the develop- 
ment of number and form to his coadjutors at Burgdorf. 
He reasoned that the child must learn to talk before he can 
be taught to read,' and recognised the child's need for a foil 
and facile vocabulary. Thus he affirms : * " The advantage 
of a fluent and early nomenclature is invaluable to children. 
The Ann impression of names makes the things unforget- 
table, as soon as they are brought to their knowledge ; and 
the stringing together of names in an order based apon 
re^ty and truth develops and maintains in them a con- 
sciousness of the real relation of things to each other. 
CartEun it is that when a child has made the greater part of 
a scientific nomenclature his own, he enjoys through it at 
least the advantage that a child enjoys who in his own, a 
great bouse of buMness, daily becomes acquainted &om his 
cradle upwards with the names of countless objects." 
Pestalozzi does not propose that the child should acquire 

' Cf. How Otrtnide Taxdttt Bet ChUdTea, p. 86. 

' Cf. Svxmaong : " Hy only claim to influence on the raoigMiiesitioii 
of the theory of elementary edncatjon liea in the department of lutgnage 
teaching." 

■ Cf. Hov atrtrudt Taiehet Her ChMren, p. 3« : " The child mnit 
leain to talk befoie he can be reseonably taught to read," p. 81 : 
" ThnB I found, in teaching to lead, the naceedty of ite mbordhiatjon 
to the power of talking." 

* p. 33. Cf p 61 : " Through a well-arranged nomenclatnnv indelibfy 
impieaaed, a general foandation for all kinds of knowledge can be laid, 
by which cliildien and teacher, together, as well as separately, may riM 
gradually, but with safe Bt«ps, to clear ideu in all branches of Imowledge." 
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a stock of names merely for their own sake but as a means 
to the mastery of things, a function which the name has 
had £[can the earliest times. Against verbolatry he protests 
in his criticisms of the catechishig and Socratizing methods 
of Krusi, which he churactetised as nothing but a parrot-like 
repetition of umutelligible sounds.* He also complained ' 
tiiat in the lower schools for more than a century there had 
been given to empty words a weight in the human mind 
that not only hindered attention to the impressions of 
nature, but even destroyed man's inner susceptibility to 
these ezpres^ons. His own method, he esjilains," was 
"like Nature with the savage, I always put the picture 
before the eye, and then sought for a word for the picture." 

Pestalozzi's insistence upon the need for a training in 
lai^age as an indispensable preliminary to an adequate 
education moved Herbart to ask : * " ^Vhat stands so long 
and universally in the way of human education as lack of 
language ? Who is more surely excluded from the benefits 
of instruction conferred in human conversation than he 
who neither knows how to choose the appropriate expression 
nor how to appreciate the force of an expresdon well 
invented ? Does even the educated man ever come to 
the end of the study of language, the creatress of all con- 
versation, all society ? " 

Pestalozzi reduced language to words or names, and the 
latter he resolved into sounds. For each stage he con- 
structed formal exercises, beginning with syllables which 
he regarded as the irreducible elements. There first 
exercises took the form, for example, a — ab — ^bab, etc., 
much after the manner of the present-day phonic methods 
of teaching to read. Lists of names of the most important 

>p. 46. 'p. lia Ct also p. 112, p. 158. >p. 66. 

* Minor Pedagogtcal Works, English trans., pp. 43^ 
H 
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objects in all diviaouB of the Im^om of natnie, Iustor7, 
geography, human oallinga and lelalionB be required to be 
memorised, and lastly sentences had to be formed in varioos 
ways.^ It would be unjust, as it would be unprofitable, 
to criticise Festaloza's mechanical procedure in detail, as 
the application of Mb principles was in great part left to his 
coadjutors who, as he was himself later constrained to 
acknowledge, failed to appreciate fully his ideas ; Feeta- 
lozzi's method had, however, the recommendatiou that it 
based reading on sounds and not on spelling, and thereby 
prepared the way for modem methods. Festalozzi himself 
daimed* for his method of instruction that it made greater 
use of language as a means of raising the child from vague 
sense-impressioDs to clearer ideas than had ever been done 
before ; also that it was distii^uished by the prindple 
of excluding all collections of words, presupposing actual 
knowledge of language or grammar, from the first stages of 
elementary instruction. 

Apprehension of form was developed in the children 
nuunly through drawing. As Festalozzi substituted 
language exercises for reading, so he substituted drawing 
for the early lessons in writing on the ground that children 
are ready at an earlier age for knowledge of proportion and 
the guidance of the slate pencil, than for guiding the pen, 
and making tiny letters.' Festalozzi, in fact, built all 
power of doing, even the power of clear representation of 
all real objects, upon the early development of the ability 

> See Boa QertnUk Ttaehtt Her Chiidrm, EnglJBh ti«na., Letter VII, 

'p. 111. 

'p.36. Ctp.84:"I fonod in the efiort to teach writJng, the need 
of Bnboidinating this art to that of drawing, and in the efioits to teach 
drawhig the oombination with, and mbordinatioi] of, this art to tbat of 
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to draw lines, angles, rectangles, and cnrves.^ Thus he 
states * that " by exerciseB in lines, angles and cnrres, a 
readiness in gaining sense-impressions of all kinds is pro- 
duced in the children, as well as skill of hand, of which the 
effect will be to make everything that comes within the 
sphere of their observation gradually dear and [dtdn." 
Against the tendency for the means to obscure the aim, and 
for drawing to become an end in itself, Peetalozzi protested," 
saying once " Kature gives the child no lines, she only 
gives him things, and lines mnst be given him only in order 
that he may perceive things rightly. The things must 
not be taken £rom him in order that he may see only lines." 
And concerning the danger of rejecting Kature for the sake 
of lines, on another occasion he angrily exclaimed : * " God 
forbid that I should overwhelm the human mind and harden 
it against natural sense-impresraons, for the sake of these 
lines and of the Art of Instruction, as idolatrous priests 
have overwhehned it with superstitious teaching, and 
hardened it agidnst natural sense-impressions." 

Festalozzi's method of teaching form has not the same 
pomanent value as his methods in language and number 
teaching, yet it was this aspect of Ansohauung that Herbait 
elaborated and to which he devoted one of his earhest 
essays la Education.' By barang writing on drawing, 
separaldng the acquisition of the forms fcom tiie command 
of the writing instrument, and uang the skill acquired in 
writing for the e^readon of significant ideas * Pestalozd 
uiticipated in many points the Montessori method of 

* Haw Oertmde Teaches Her Children, EnglUh tnuiB., p. 69. ' Ibid. 

^ABOder ATueJummig, EngllBh trana., by W. J. EokoS. 

^ Cf. p. 129 : " Ae writing, consideTed aa form, appeara in conneotion 
with meMOiinf; and drawing, so it appeara a^tun as a Epeoiol kind of 
learning to talk." 
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teaohing wiitmg. The defect of his method, as in language 
teaching, is that he oarried his analysis to its ultimate 
limits, whereas what is psychologically mnple to the child 
is not necessarily what remains when analysis cannot be 
carried further ; in writing, the unit ie the word or the 
letter, not the so-called element of the letter. 

Scope for tiie applicatioa of Pestalozzi's principle of 
conoretenesB was readily found in arithmetic. Reviewing 
EjubI's development as a teacher, Pestalozzi writes : " For 
instance, when he asked in arithmetic. How many times 
is seven contained in sixty-three ? the child had no real 
background for his answer, and must with great trouble 
dig it out of his memory. Now, by the plan of putting 
nine times seven objects before hia eyes, and letting him 
count them as nine sevens standing tc^ether, he has not 
to think any more about this question ; he knows £rom 
what he has already learnt, although he is asked for the 
first time, that seven is contained nine times in sixty-three. 
So it is in other departments of the method." ^ The general 
principle of intuitive apprehension as applied to arithmetic 
Pestalozzi foimidated in these terms : ^ " That by exercising 
children beginning to count with real objects, or as least 
with dots representing them, we lay the foimdation of the 
whole of the science of arithmetic, and secure their future 
progress £com error and confoEdon." 

Whereas experiment has demonstrated that the appre- 
hension of number-forms can be facihtated by a modification 
of the arrangement of the units proposed by Pestalozzi,' 

* Hon Qertrvde Teacha Her Children, English truu,, p. 64. 
*p. 61. Vertical Btrokes wete uratlly »dopt«d by Featalosd to 
represent the onitB. 
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aod disoosuim lias arisen as to whether niunbers are better 
represented auditorily than visually,^ expeiieuce has but 
confirmed the general principle of Festalozzi that the 
concrete representation of number is indispensable to the 
beginnings of the teachings of arithmetic. 

The objections which the formalism of Festalozzi im- 
mediately suggests have been raised and to some extent 
met by Herbart in his review of How Gertrude Teaches Ber 
Children, As Herbart was an eye-witness of the application 
of the methods by Festalozzi it may be profitable to re- 
produce even at some length his apology of Festalozzi.' 

" But why did Fe8taloz2d cause so much to be memorised I 
Why did he seem to have chosen the subjects of instruction 
BO little in accordance with the natiual inclinations of 
children ? Why did he make them always study or 
practise ? Why never converse with them — never chat, 
never joke, never"tell a story ? Why were the sentences 
so disconnected ? Why did the names stand isolated by 
themselves ? Why was the whole rai^ of devices for 
softening the rigidity of school life despised here "i In all 
other respects Festalozzi is at first sight a man full of love 
and friendliness. He greets so humanly everything human. 
His first word seems to say to you, ' Whoever deserves to 
find a heart, finds one here.' Why did he not poui forth 
more joy among the children who filled his whole soul ? 
Why did he not combine more of the agreeable with the 
useful? 

*' These questions did as a fact not perplex me as much 

as they might, perhaps, have shaken the faith of others. 

I was prepared by my own experience and experiments to 

estimate the mental* powers of children very much more 

tibid. 

* 'EalcoIPe trans, of Htrbart'i Minor Pedago^eal WorJca, pp. 34-6, 
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highly than is usual, and to look for the cause of childien's 
pleaBure or displeaaure at instmction elsewhere altogether 
than in Buperfluous dallying on the oiie hand, or the supposed 
dryneas and difficulty of tilings demanding seriousness and 
attention on the other. What is deemed by the teacher 
the easier and what is deemed the more difficult, I had 
sev^al times found in children stiildngly reversed. I had 
long held their feeling of a dear apprehension to be the eole 
and geuuine spice of ioBtruction, and a regularity of sequence 
perfect and adequate in all respects was to me the grand 
ideal in which I saw the thorough-going means for securing 
to eJl instruction its rightful effect. The nudu endeavour 
of Pestalozzi, as I was given to understand, was exactly 
the same ; namely, to find this sequence, this arrang^nent 
and combination of all things which must be taught either 
simultaneously or successively. On the supposition that 
he had found it, or at least that he vf&i on the right way 
tether, every inessential addition, every adventitious ud 
would be an injury. It would be reprehensible, because 
it would distract attention £rom'the main point. If he 
has not found that sequence, it still remains to be found, 
or at least to be amended and continued. But evai in 
that case his method is correct ; at least to the extent of 
throwing out the injurious additaons. Its laconic brevity 
is its essaitifd merit. Not a useless word is heard in his 
school ; the tr^ of apperception is never interrupted. 
The teacher pronounces for the children constantly. Every 
faulty letter is e^unged &om the slate immediately. The 
child never dwells on its mistakes. The right track 
is never departed &om ; hence every moment marks 



" But the memori^ng of names, or sentences, of defini- 
tions, and the seeming carelessness whether all this was 
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onderstood, made me doubt and caused me to inqoiie. 
Festalom answned me by a coimter-question : ' If the 
children did not think in doing it, would thej learn so 
swiftly and cheerfully ? ' I had seen the cheerfulness. I 
had no ezjdanation for it, unless I aesomed that it was 
acomipanied by inner activity. Continuing the conversa- 
tion, however, Pestalozzi led me to the idea that, after all, 
the intrinsic comprehensibleness of the instruction is a 
matter of far greater impcnrtance than that the child should 
understand on the instant what is taught at that instant. 
Most of what was memorised related to subjects of the 
children's daily sense-perceptions. The child bearing a 
description in the mind left the school, met with the 
object, and though it did not comprehend the sense 
of the words until now, did comprehend it more per- 
fectly than if the teacher had attempted to e:^lain 
his words by other words. The happy moments of 
oomprehension, and especially those of deeper pon- 
dering and connection, in short, of reflection, do not 
fall exactly within determinate lesson periods. Let the 
lesson give what is comprehensible and set together that 
which belong together. Time and opportunity will after- 
wards supply the concept and will correlate what was set 
forUi together." 

Although How Gertrude Teadtes Her Children is mainly 
concerned with the nature and development of knowledge, 
Festalozzi would not have it thought that this is the 
aim of education, for he says : " To have knowledge without 
practiced power, to have insight, and yet to be incapable 
of applying it in every day life. What more dreadful fate 
could an unfriendly spirit devise for us." ^ The last 
sections of How Gertrude Teadies are consequentiy devoted 
' C£ p. 173. 
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to piactic^, moral and leligioue troiiimg,^ and Pestalozzi's 
ideas on these sabjects are elaborated in bis later writings.' 
In these sabjeotB Pestalozzi warns us that we cannot 
entrust nature with tbe training. He thus defines his 
aim in respect to them : ^ "To take human education 
out of the hands of blind nature, to &ee It bora the destruc- 
tive influence of her sensual side, and the power of the 
routine of her miserable teaching, and to put it into the 
hands of the noblest powexs of our nature, the sotd of 
which is feith and love." 

In the acquiration of skill, the development of virtue 
and the fostering of rebgion, Pestalozzi maintains that tbe 
same methods must be adopted as in the extension of know- 
ledge.' " The necessity of great care for the psychological 
manner of developng our powers of doing, as well as the 
psycholc^cal training for the development of our power of 
knowing is obvious." We must consequently begin with 
immediate experience,— in morality and religion with the 
feelings and sentiments aroused in a child by ^e protection 
and care of the mother,— and then apply " the universal 
laws of the art of instruction by following which tbe children 
may be educated by a series of exercises, proceeding 
gradually from the simplest to tbe most complicated." ^ 

In How Oertrude Teacher Her Children Pestalozzi did not 
attempt to determine the relationship which should exist 

> Letten XH, xm, XIV. 

* See J. A. Gieea, Life and Work of Patalozii, and PtOaloaCa Bduca- 
tUmal WriUngi, edited hy Green. 

» Boa Oairade Ttaeha, p. 190. Cf. p. 174 and p. 187. 

* Cf. p. 173 ; " Tbe cultivation of dexterity reata on tbe same laws aa 
tbe ooltivaticin of knowledge." 

^■How Oertmdt TearAa, p. 177. The need for tbe application of mcb 
laws Peatalozzi mentions. See pp. 177, 189. 
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amongst the different aspects of education. la the Swatir 
song, howerei, he definitely characterises this relationship 
as one of hEurmonj. The harmony of the powers is depen- 
dent on the unity of human nature.^ " The education of 
all three sides of ouz nature," he says,* referring to heart, 
head, and hand, " proceeds on common lines in equal 
measure, as is necessary if the unity of our nature and the 
equilibrium of its powers are to be recognised from the 
outset." 

In the definition of Education which he gives in How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children, the idea of harmony was 
included : ^ " The aim of all instruction is, and can be, 
nothing but the development of human nature, by the 
harmonious cultivation of its powers and talents, and the 
promotion of manliness of life." Empha^ on " harmony " 
or on well-balanced tiuning, it may be remarked, should 
not blind us to the fact that education while suppies^ng 
idiosyncracy should reject individuality.* There is a 
further dai^er in this definition from which Pestalozzi was 
delivered by reason of the poverty of the pupils whom he 
instructed, namely, that it may lead to a mere training of 
the mental faculties without regard to the social value of 
the triuning and the social situations which the pupil will 
later have to encounter ; we might train the memory on 
nonsense-syllables, the observation on Chinese hieroglyphics, 

* Sioamong, PataiozzF* Educational Writivgi, ed. bj Green, p. 268. 
*8u>antong, p. 281. 

* pp. 166-7, Cf. " Views and Experiencea " in PaltdoaCs Educational 
WriUTiga, ed. by Qnen, p. IS9 : " The aole uta of eduofttioD iB the har- 
moiiioDa development of the taonltieB and dispositions which make Dp 
peraoiuUily." 

^This Peitaloza leDogniaea: "Unusual oi^aoitr should be given 
evety possible chance, and, above all, it should be rightly guided." 
Simntong. 
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etc., and we shoold only have a very sorry Bpecamen of 
hamanity as the reeult. 

The peculiar merit of the Peatalozzian method consists, 
according to Heibart,^ " in having lud hold more boldly 
and more zealonBly than any former method of the duty 
of building up the child's mind, of constructing in it a 
definite experience in the light of clear sense-perception ; 
not acting as if the child had already an experiraice, but 
taking care that be gets one ; by not chatting with him as 
though in him, as in the adult, there already were a need 
for communicating and elaborating bis acquisitions ; but, 
in the very first place, givii^ him that which later on can 
be, and is to be, discussed. The Festalozzian method, 
therefore, is by no means qualified to crowd out any other 
method, but to prepare the way for it. It takes care of 
the earliest age, that is at all capable of receiving instruc- 
tion. It treats it with the seriousness and simpUdty which 
are appropriate where the very first raw materials are to 
be procnied." That his system did not pretend to com- 
pleteness Fest^ozzd himself confessed : * "I did not and 
do not wish to teach the world art and science ; I know 
none. I did and do wish to make the learning of the first 
be^nnii^-points easy for the common people, who are 
forsaken and left to run wild ; to open the doors of art, 
which are the doors of manliness, to the poor and weak of 
the land ; and if I can, to set fire to the barrier that keeps 
the humbler citizens of Europe in respect to that individual 
power whidi is the foundation of all true art, far behind 
the barbarians of the south and north, because, in the midst 
of our vaimted and valued general enlightenment, it shuts 
out one man in ten from the social rights of men, from the 

' BokofTa tmw. of ifinor PeJagogital Worla, p. 61. 

* Hou> atrti^ie Ttachu Her Children, EDglisli trans. , p. 104. 
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right to be educated, or at least £[oia the posrability of 
using that right." 

The estimate of Herbait on Pestalozzi's woik is, however, 
Bomewhat at variance with that of Froebel. It was the 
earliec efforts of Pestalozzi in the adverse circnmstances 
at Burgdorf^ where any meaente of success was com- 
mendable that Herbart approved, whereas Froebel later 
encountered the more ambitious enterprise at Yverdim 
only to have his great expectations disappointed.' Writing 
of his first visit ' Froebel says : " What I saw was to me 
at once elevating and depressing, arousing and also be- 
wildering . . . The disappointing side of the teaohing 
plan, f^ainst which I intuitively rebelled, although my own 
tendencies on the subject were as yet bo vague and dim, 
lay, in my opinion, in its incompleteness and one-sidedness. 
Several subjects of teaching and education h^hly important 
to the fdl round harmonious development of a man seemed 
to me thrust far too much into the background, treated in 
stepmotherly fashion, and superficially worked out." This 
conviction was but confirmed by Froebd's second visit to 
Yverdun ; * and it is not surprising, for by this time 
disunion was beginning to manifest itself among Pestalozzi's 
coadjutors, and to affect the work of the institution. " The 
powerful, indefinable, stirring and uplifting effect produced 
by Pestalozzi when he spoke, set one's soul on fire for a 
higher, nobler life," writes Froebel, " althou^ he had not 
made clear or sure the exact way towards it, nor indicated 

I Heibart's vidt to Buigdorf took plaoo in 1799. 

' Froebel in bia Avtobiography admits : " There was no educatJontJ 
problem whooe iMolntion I did not flrmly expect to find there." 

* The fiiet yiait lasted a fortnight, Froebel leaving Yverdun mid- 
October, 130G. See AutoMography, Engliah trans., pp. 53-5. 

* I808-18I0. See Aatobiographs, English trans., pp. TS-83. 
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the means whereby to attain it. Thus did the power and 
many ^dedness of the educational effort make up for the 
deficiency in unity and oomprehensiveEeaa ; and the love, 
the warmth, the stir of the whole, the hiunan kindness and 
benevolence of it replaced the want of clearness, depth, 
thoroughness, extent, perseverance, and steadiness . . . 
On the whole I passed a glorious time at Yverdun, elevated 
in tone, and critically decisive for my after life. At its 
dose, however, I felt more clearly than ever the deficiency 
of inner unity and interdependence, as well as of outward 
comprehensiveness and thoroughness in the teaching 
there." 

Pestidozzi's efforts in Education were tentative, and 
although lackii^ the scientific precision demanded to-day, 
they were in the broader sense of the term experiments^ 
His results had not that consiBtency which obtains in a 
purely a priori scheme of Education, nor did they command 
that re£^)ect which attaches to the conclusions of a philo- 
sophical theory ; ' as the products of hard-won experience 
they nevertheless possess a rehabihty which many other 
more pretentious results do not. With Pestalozzi it may 
truly be eaii that necessity was the mother of invention, 
and this he himself recognised when he prayed ' " God, I 
thank thee for my necessity," It was this neceasity which 
constrained him to allot to instruction in intuitive appre- 
hension a place in education, to attempt an analysis of 
Anschauung, to insist on the necessity for training the 

' PeatoloEzi frequently referred to hii own methods M experimentaL 
Cf. Hoa OertTuie Teaeha, pp. 164, 166, 178. 

■ Cf. Hoia Oertrvde Teacha Eer OAiUren, Engliah tnuu., p. 83 : " Since 
my twealietli year, I have been inoapable of pbilosophio tiuught, in 
the true seiue of the word. " 

' Hou! Gertrude Teachea Her Children, GngUeh IxatUL, p. IS. 
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cliild in intuitive apptebenBion according to a definite 
and systematic procedure, and above all to make direct 
acquaintance with, or inunediate experience of, actual 
objects and processes, " the common etarting point of all 
instmction." ^ 
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"Fedaqoot as a soieuce," says Herbait/ "is based on 
practical philosophy and on psychology. The foimier points 
out the aim of culture, the latter the way, the means and 
the obstacles." While Festalozzi sought to psychologise 
Education, Herbart, as is evident fcom the etatemeat 
quoted, by assigning to practical or ethical philosophy the 
determiuatiou of the aim, sought in addition to philosophise 
Education. 

Not only did Herbart define the aim of Education but 
he showed by means of a systematic psychology how that 
aim might be attained. He gave to Education a technical 
vocabolary and formulated a definite procedure in teaching, 
thereby fomidii^ a sohool which has attracted many dis- 
ci^des and contributed largely to the literature of Education. 

The end of Education is dictated by Ethics. This 
Herbart repeatedly affirms : " The one problem, the whole 
problem of Education may be comprised in a single concept . 
— ^morality," ' " The term virtue expresses the whde 

' Umriu padagogiicher Vorletungat, S 2. CI Lftoge'i tranilaitdoii 
under titlo, OvUtnet <^ Education^ Doctrint. To aeonre oonautenoy 
quotations from the Bngliah tranal&tiout have been modified oa 
reqniied. 

* Die oetlheiiKhe Baritdlvng dtr Well, ob d<u Havplgeaeiifl dv 
Erzidmitg, tranalated by W. J. Eckoff in Herbaift ABC of Btttte- 
Ptrttption (md Minor Ptdagogtcrd Worlcs, p. 92. 
206 
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purpose of Eduoatioo." ^ '* The ultimate pnipose of 
inHtruotiou is ooutuned in the notion virtae." * Notwith- 
standing these asserUons Herbait subonUnates the ethical 
to the aesthetic judgment, and subsumes ethics undei 
aesthetics. He does not, li^ Kant, regard mraality as 
absolute, and the moral judgment as " a categoricfJ im- 
perative," but assumes that the only type of jadgment 
which is self-contuned, oi " categorical " in Kant's sense, 
is the aesthetic, that its aothority alcme is unconditioned. 
He accordii^y r^ards an aesthetic representation of the 
universe as the ideal of Education.* 

In support of his sabsumption of ethics asda aesthetics 
Herbart cites * the antiiority of Plato, who in the PhiWtua 
puts the good in the class of the beautiful. A more recent 
philosopher, Nietzsche, adopted the same standpoint, and 
" Beyond Good and Evil " ^ set up the standaid of good 
and bad. The ethical and the aesthetic judgments are, 
however, different in Hnd,* and art and morality are eaoh 
in its own sphere absolute. There is doubtless also less 
danger in subordinating art to morality, as Flato did in 
the RepufMc, than in eubordinatit^ ethics, as Herbart 
sn^ests, to aesthetics. 

Neither ethics nor aesthetics can, however, determine 
MIy the end of Education. This Herbart admitted,^ 

' Ua^riu, f 8. 

■ VmrUa, J 62. Tor distiiMtaoii which HvbMt mftkee between vutae 
■nd morditf see Eokoffi tnuw. of Jtftnor Peiagogieal Workt, p. S3. 

■ Minor Pedagogical Workt, Engluh tnuu., p. 16. 

* CI O. EostJnd^, Setbaret AaOMi, ^ 71. 
*Cf, Us work nnda this litlB. 

* Ct Haokeazie. Manual of BAkt, pp. 1TI-1S8. 

^ ABgemeine Pddagogik, Bk. I, oh. ii, | 1 : "1 therafon beliare that 
the mode of oonaidentioii which places moralit; at the head U certainly 
the most importaiit, bat not the only and comprehennve itandpoiut of 
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although his admisBion has usually been ignored, both hy 
his critics and his expositors, Bducation must indnde 
the ideals of truth and righteousness as well as of goodness 
and beauty. Intellectual inquiry and reli^ous reverence 
are as natural to man and as necessary to him for the full 
realisation of his persooahty as are ethical endeavour and 
aesthetic enjoyment ; and the aim of Education as of life 
itself cannot be formulated in any more succinct phrase 
than that of Eucken, namely, to exalt personality. 

Although Herbart regards psychology as providing the 
way and the means of Education, he counsels us against 
making the progress of Education absolutely dependent 
on psychology, affirming ^ that !Elducation has not time to 
make holiday till philosophical investigations have been 
settled. He himself did not postpone the publication of 
his educational works till his psycholo^cal doctrine w^ 
determined, for his best known work on education, the 
AUgemewe Padagogih,* preceded his Lehrbudi zut Psycho- 
logie ' by a decade. 

To simplify esporition we shall nevertheless deal first 
with Herbart's psychology and ethics, and in doing so we 
are but following the injimction of Herbart himself, who, in 
his Vmriss,* states that Ms first task must be to deal, at 
least briefly, with the ethical and the psychological bases 
of Education. 

The negative or critical aspect of H^bart's psychdogy 
has had more influence on Education than the positive or 

■ AOgtimeine Pddagogik, Bk. I, oh. 2, S L 

'AJJgemeine PSAagoQik, pabliahed 1S06. TruuUted into English 
nndet title of Betence of EAaett^tm by Henry H. and Emmie Felkin. 

'i^rbtu^AeurPs^AoIoffK, first edition 1816. Translated into Englith 
by Hatgaret E. Smith, 
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coDStmctiTe. As Locke rejected the existence of innate 
ideas, so Habart diBoaided the doctrine of mental factdtieB.^ 
"The soul," he s&ya,* "has no innate tendencies not 
faculties." Again,' " it is an error, "indeed, to look upon 
the human aoul as an aggregate of bU sorts of faculties." 
The feculties are, indeed, " nothing real, but merely logical 
designations for the preliminary classification of psychical 
phenomena."* This rejection of the faculty hypothesis 
in psychology naturally caused the doctrine of formal 
training in Education to be challenged, with important 
consequences for the progress of the second subject. 

It is &equently maintained that, not content with 
rejecting mental faculties, Herbart at the same time 
abolished the soul, and presents us with " a psychology 
without a soul." "The simple nature of the soul," he 
affirms,^ " is totally unknown. It is as little an object of 
speculative as of empirical psychology." It is known only 
through its manifestationB in ideas or {sesentations (Vor- 
stellungen] * and is then termed mind (Geist), or in feelings 
and desires and is then regarded as temperament or dis- 
position (Gemut). ^th the metaphysical questions as 
to the existence and nature of the soul, psychology is not 
concerned. And, as Stout maintains,^ " to the psycholog^t 
the conception of a soul is not helpful. He has no indepen- 
dent means of knowing anything about it which could be 
usefal to him. For him the term * soul ' is virtually only 

I Cf. LOrbwh zur PtystHitogie, hk. a, div. i, oh. 1-8. 

• Ibid., § 152. • Umrim, S 20. 

' teArftucA, S 236. ^ LihrbwA, % 16i. 

" Lehrfmch, § 33. HeTbart'a tenn VorritOwig is Mndered throughout 



'■ Qrounivurrk of Psychology, p. 8. 
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another name for the total system of psychical dispositions 
and psychical piocesses." To this system Herbart would, 
as we have indicated, apply the term " mind " rather than 
" soul," the soul being for him intrin^dcally a simple, 
unchanging hmg, without any plurality of states, activities, 
or powers.^ 

We most consequently turn to presentations to find 
the ezpluiation of the mental life. The psychology which 
Herbart offers is a form of mental mechanicB. Although 
presentations themselveB, he distinctiy avers,' are not forces, 
yet they assume the nature of forces when they encounter 
one another, whioh they do hy virtue of the unity of the soul.' 
Similar presentations, for example, a sensation of green 
yesterday and a sensation of green to-day, on encountering 
one another are fused together. Contrary presentations, 
for example, black and white, arrest each other, and if the 
arrest is only partial, the unarrested remainders fuse with 
each other. Disparate presentations, for example, a visual 
sensation and a tactile, are not said to fuse, but to be com- 
plicated with each other.' 

An arrested presentation is never annihilated ; when 
inhibited or repressed it transforms itself into a conatus, 
an effort at self-maintenance, and, when the reisesfdve 
force is removed, reappears in consciousness, or aa Herbart 
phrases it, rises above the threshold of consciousness." 

Certain presentations by th^ repeated coexistence in 
consciousness tend to become more intimately ccomected 
with one another than with the remuning presentations, 
and thereby to constitute a relatively independent and 

> 2>Af«ucA, S 150. *§10. *$S0. 

*Cf. Q. F, stout, "The Hecbutian Ps7cholog;r>" Mind, U (Jnly, 
1888), p. 36. 
* LeJtrbueh, 1 16. 
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separate system oi presentation-iuasa. Such a presenta- 
tion-mass facilitates the entrance into consoioosness of 
presentations of a like Idiid ; these then become united 
with the already existing presentations. This process is 
termed apperception, and is explained by Herbart thus : * 
"Apperception, or assimilation, takes place throng the 
reproduotion of previously acquired presentations and their 
union with the new el^nent." It im^^es the dependence 
of the new on the old, or the interpretation of the new by 
the old, and is not confined to sen^-perception but embraces 
" inner perception " as well ; one presentation-mass may 
airort a detemiining influence on another.^ 

Appaception emphasises the important part which old 
knowledge plays in tiie acguirfflnent of the new. As Stout 
says : ■ " The main princi^de which psytdiology lends to 
the theory of edaoation as its starting point, is the need 
that all communication of new knowledge should be a 
devdoptnent of previous knowledge." What we notice 
depends not so much on the strength of the stimulus as on 
the mental system which for the time being is dominant : 
the direction of attention is conditioned in like mannw, 
and the d^ree of comprehension of a new fact depends on 
the compr^en^veness of the apperceptive system which 
we bring to interpret it. This prindple finds expression in 
literature in various forms. Carlyle saya : " The eye sees 
only what it brings the power to see," and Browsing, 
" 'Tis the taught already that [sofit by teaching." Herbart 
lemarks* that every man has his own world even in the 
same environment. La inaJBting on the importance of the 

' VmrUs, i 74. 

* Of. LArbiicl>,iM; EJmrtM, { I4a 
■ Analytic Ptychotogy, ii, pp. 137-8. 
*X«Ar6iKA, J213. 
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appeiceptive factoi in learning, and on the teacher's duty, 
when introducing a new subject, to secuie the presence of 
the appropriate apperception-mass in the child's mind, 
Herbart added the necessaTy complement to Pestalozzi's 
conception of Anechaunng. 

Thus far we have considered the manifestation of the 
sotd as mind ; we now proceed to consider its manifestation 
in feelings and desires, as dispomtion or temperunent 
(Gemlit). The temperament has, however, according to 
Herbart,^ its seat in the mind ; " feeling and deoring are, 
above all, conditions of presentations and certainly for 
the most part, changeable conditions of presentations." 
Herbart in thus making pesentations primordial, and 
reducii^ conations and feelings to accessory characteristics 
of presentations ctmunits himself to an intellectiialistic 
ethics. He neverthdess thereby escapes, and indeed 
persistently criticises, a transcendental ethics which, 
however, he avoids attributing to Eaut. 

Eant's aim was to formulate a metaphysic c^ ethics ; he 
sought to determine the conditions of the possibility of a 
moral life, not to trace its actual developmrait. " Trans- 
cendental " was employed by Kant to des^nate what is a 
necessary condition of the possibihty of e^qmrience, whereas 
Herbart's criticisms apply only to what is " transcendent," 
that is, beyond the limits of experience. Herbart is rig^t 
in maintaining ^ that as for as the educator is concerned 
morality is an occurrence, and in offering an empirical 
ethics, as in offering an empirical psychology, he rendered 
Education a service. 

Herbart seeks to avoid the indeterminist view of the 
&eedom of the wiU which implies the possibility of action 
I LehiinuA, f 33. 
■ JIfinor Ptdagogieal Works, English trans., p. 96. 
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vithotii motives, thus making the individual's choice 
acbitrary and indifFerent to the influences which education 
01 enviionment may exert. Such caprice would stultify the 
teacher's efforts to develop in the pupil a stable chaiactet, 
and would render futile all moral truning. It is this 
type of freedom, and not Kant's doctrine, that Heihart 
condenms when he Bays ^ that " not the slightest breath of 
transcendental freedom may blow through any cranny into 
the domain of the educator." Herbart also seeks to avoid 
the fatalism of determinism : ' ' Education would be tyranny 
if it did not lead to freedom," ' The aim of the educator, 
according to Herbart's view, is the paradoxical one of 
determining the child to the bee choice of the good. Xhe 
educator is in this sense, as Hrabart says,' unavoidably a 
determinist. His aim is the same as that formulated byi 
a modem French philosopher : " The task of the educator 
is a strange one : to act on mind asxA conscience in such 
a way as to render them capable of thinlring and judgingj 
of themselves, to determine initiative, arouse spontaneity/ 
and fashion human beings into freedom." * 

When we ask how Herbart proposes to secure the realisa- 
tion of his aim, the ajiswer is by his doctrine of volition. 
Will, Herbart states, is " a demie combined with the con- 
viction of its fulfilment." ' Objection has been taken to 
this definition, but it accords almost exactly with that 
given by a modem psychologist like Stout, who defines 
voUtion as " a desire qualified and defined by the judgment 
that so far as in us lies we shall bring about the attaimnent 
of the desired end because we desire it." ^ The convictdon 

' Minor Pedagogkal Wcrht, English tnuw., p. M. Ct Vmntt, J 3. 

' Berkhte an Ham ton 8tttg», 1. * Aphoritmeii, zix. 

* E. Bonttonx, Edveatian and Ethic0, English trans., p. s. 

' Ldubuck, S 107. Cf, i 223. ° Manual of Ptychology P- 111- 
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that the desire is capable of fulfihneut is based on the 
success attending previous efforts in similai ciicumstances, 
** for &om success spring the confidence of vill whereby 
deaie ripens into ded^on ; " ^ " only when the individual's 
own action gives him eithei the in^rect assurance, of the 
direct notion of his own power, does a confident ' I will ' 
result." * 

Wih thus depends on deaie, just as desires, as stated 
above, are conditions of presentataons. " Man wills only 
presentations and knows only presentations," as Herbart 
says,' " or to speak more ezactiy, Ms knoidedge is <Hily a 
p^ected, and his volition an inhibited, but nevertheleas, 
realised presentation." Without presentations then we 
should possess only " a will that wills nothing," to employ 
the term with which Jacobi chaiacteiised Eant's merely 
formal determination of the wiU. 

To secure right willing the mind must be in possession of 
the right presentations, and these must be so orguiised 
that coUectively they more than counterbaltmce the force 
with which a presentation leading to evil appears in con- 
sdousness. This organisation is a consequence of the 
apperceptive process which thus plays as important a part 
in volitional as in intellectual life. "Man's worth," 
Herbart admits,* " does not lie in his knowing but in his 
willing." He adds, however, " But there is no such thing 
as an independent faculty of will. Volition has its roots 
in the circle of thought ; not, indeed, in the details one 
knows, but certfunly in the combinations and total effect 
of the acquired presentations." By securing that the child 

> Umriti, f 1S2. * AVgamtint Padagogit, bk. iii, oh. iv, J 6. 

* HinoT Pedagogical Wotkt, Bnglwh tmuL, p. SB. 

* Umriae, S 5S. Cf. S 143 : " I>ifFei«at ute of Tolition ue the remit 
of different presentation-masses." 
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shall poB6eB8 the right presentations, or the ci^t " cdrde 
of thotight," the educator cm influence the child's will and 
fashion Ms chai&cter — for character is the emhodiment of 
the will ^' — aud this can be attained in part hy the careful 
selection of the content of instruction* " How the circle 
of thought is determined is everythii^ for the educator," 
says Herhart,* "since out of thoughts arise sensations 
(Elmpfiudungen) and from these principles and modes of 
action." 

Kegatively, Herbart's doctrine imphes that he who lacks 
the proper presentatioiis and apperception-masses cannot 
be virtuous ; he misses opportnnities for the exercise of 
■virtuous conduct. Herbart's doctrine has, however, been 
given too intellectualistic a bias by the translation of the 
dictum* " Stumpfsinnige kOnnen nicht tugenhaft sein" 
into " The ignorant man cannot be virtuoiis." This bias 
might be removed and the meaning more exactly conveyed 
by the rendering — " The caUous or apathetic man, that is, 
the man with blunted sensibility, cannot be virtuous." 
The sight of Buffering fails to evoke in such an individual 
a sympathetic response." 

' AOgemeine Padagoga, bk, iii, oh. 1. » Ct UmrUt, $ 5B. 

* AUgemtine Fadagogik, Introdtiotiou. ESmpfindungeu ia here ren- 
dered " wtUBtioiiB " not " feelinga " u io the tnnalatioiu of the FelkinB. 
Whcceu in bis Ltkfbuch iw Pagdu^iogU Herbait employs Bimpfindongen 
M equivalent to seiuatioDa, he lues Gefiihle aometimes for feelings in 
the strict piychologicsJ sense of the term, and sometimes for aensationi 
of touch jost SB in Fngliiih the term " feeling " ii popularly employed 
to denote one of " the five seosM." In the AVgeaiane Padagogik the 
term Empfindangen is not so strictly employed as in the Lehirbuch, 
sometimes denoting sensationa, Bometimea feelin;;^ Only the context^ 
and oonaistenay wldk Herbart's general doctrine^ Okn enable us to deoide. 

* UwrU», 564. Lauge'a translation iai "ImbeoHee cannot be Tirtaons." 
*C1 iiMof "Stiimi)fiBnn"inS t^Sof £«ftrfriicft. This attitude Is one 

of the poarible evils of habit. 8e« HaeCunn, The Making oj Characler, 
p. 49. 
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'With this outline of Heibart's psycholo^cal and etHoal 
doctrine in mind ^ we cui the more readily survey his 
educational writings. In these Herbatt seeks to comidete 
the work of Pestalozzi, and to remove the one-ddedness 
which the latter " in the pursuit of his purpose was neither 
willing nor able to avoid." ^ Festaloza had, according to 
Herbart,' only dealt with the very beginnings of certain 
forms of inHtruction which undoubtedly met the most 
necessary wants and thereby served the greatest number of 
individuals, but they did not satisfy the requirements of a 
complete course of education which, although appealing to 
a smaller number of persons, must neverthdess include a 
greater variety of activities than those with which Pesta- 
lozzi concerned bims^. 

Herbart's first educational work of importance was hia 
A B Cfier^mcAauun^* in which he deals more exhaustively 
than Pestalozzi with one of Pestalozzi's three a^cts of 
Anschanung, namely, the apprehension of form. Herbart 
recognised that this was but one branch of instruction, 
and his .lis Cifer^mcAauuni^isgiveQmerely as an illustra- 
tion of what should be imdert^n for the other subjects 
of the curriculum, for he bdieved that literature was at 
least as important an auxiliary of education as mathematics.^ 

Herbart in his Lehrbuch zut Psyckologie defines Au- 
Bchauung as " the apprehension of an object when it is 
given as such and as nothing else ; " * it presupposes the 
presentation of an object opposed to other objects and to 

I For fuller tieatment see J. DavidBoii : A New Inttrprdation t^ 
Herbart' » PeycJwlogi/. 

■ Minor Pedagogical Worlu, English tttuu., p. 49. * Ibid., p. 14. 

* Appeared in 1802. Trwislated into Engluh by W. J. Eokoff, and 
included in hiaf«rbiirl'j^ B of Serut-PerctpUim and Minor Pedagogieal 
WorJu. 

' Minor Pedagogical Worka, English traiu., p. 25. " S 204. 
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ihfl sdf, and hence brings into play at the same time most 
of the so-called mental focultiea, by no means merely those 
of sense.^ The process, he maintains, is not the result of a 
pas^ve condition of the soul ; it is a complicated procesa 
securing the demarcation and isolation of the apprehended 
object from the continuum in which it appears, and for 
its efficient working {separation through many earher 
productions of Anschaumigen is necessary. 

The pedago^cal treatment of Anschauung, Herbart 
recognises, deserves special attention ; " Anschauung, this 
indispensable, this firmest, broadest bridge between man 
and Nature, certaioly deserves as far as it is capable of 
being cultivated by any art, to have dedicated to it one 
chief line of pedago^cal endeavoui.? * He also affirms : ' 
" Anschauung is the most important among the educative 
occupations of childhood and boyhood. The more quietly, 
the mirae deliberately, the less playfully the child contem- 
plates things, the more solid the foundations it is laying 
for its future knowledge and judgment. The child is 
divided between dearing, noting and imagining. Which 
of the three should we wish to have the preponderuLce ? 
Neither the first nor the third ; out of dealing and imagin- 
ing originates the controlling power of whims and deluraons. 
Whereas in noting originates a knowledge of the nature of 
things. Such know]e<^ produces submission to recognised 
necesfflty, the only compulsion Rousseau approved and 
recommended, and which in its turn originates reflective 
action and a thought^ choice of means. 

" No introduction is more suitable to boyhood than that 
through intuitive apprehension (Anschauung). But in- 
struction by means of intuitive apprehension instructs in 

> Lthiiueh, 5 73; note. 

*ABCi» An»aunuing, English troDS., p. 260. ■ Ibid., p. 137. 
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no otiier way than by actual definite, uudistiactGd, keenly 
comprehending vision. Accurate noting of the differences 
of shape is the only security against confusion and sub- 
stitution. So it is in natural history, in topography, and ia 
every kind of imagination dependent on vision, needed by 
the artist and the artisan in order to represent to himself the 
component parts of an implement, machine, or an edifice. " 

This branch of instruction shoidd urn at training the 
pupil to perceive a given object accurately and to preserve 
it faithfully in mind. It is to Festalozzi's genius, Herbart 
admits, that Education owes the idea of such training. 
Herbart believes that the analysiB of objects on which 
depends the exact discrimination of their forms, can best 
be secured by their resolution into triai^ular figures, since 
triangles — ^not qaadrilaterals, as by Peatalozzi — are regarded 
by him as the fundamental elements of form, form bdng 
produced for the first time, and hence in the simplest 
manner, by the combination of three points.^ 

The exerdses which Herbart proposes in the ABC der 
Anachauung are intended not only to train sense-perception 
but also to prepare for mathematics. Referring to the 
ABC der Ansdiauung in the Vmrisa almost forty yean 
after the publication of the earlier work, Herbart remarks : * 
" The essential thing is truning tiie eye in gauging distances 
and angles, and combining such ezeroiBes with very ^mple 
calculations. The um is not merely to sharpen observation 
for objects of sense, but preeminently to awaken geometrical 
imagination and to connect arithmetical thinking with it. 
Therein lies the usually neglected, yet necessary, prepara- 
tion for mathematics. The helps made use of must be 

^ABOdtr Atuchmimig, English trans., p. 173. 

■ Untriai, S 253, note. Tbe ABC dtr Anachauung wh published in 
1B02, the first odition of the VmrUt la 1835, the seoond in 1S41. 
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concrete objects. Various means Iiave he&a tried and 
diecarded ; the most suitable for the first steps are trian^es 
made from thin hard-wood boards . . . Needless to say 
exercises in intuitive apprehension do not take the place of 
geometry, stall less of trigonometry, but prepare the ground 
for these sciences. When the pupl reaches plane geometry, 
the wooden triangles are put aside, uid intuitive appre- 
hension of sensory forms is subordinated to geometrical 
construcrion." 

The elaboration of Heibart's methods and devices belongs 
to the teaching of geometry, but it may be mentioned that 
in discoursii^ in the ABC der Anscfumung on the place of 
mathematics in education he comes perilously near advo- 
cating the inclusion of mathematics in the school curriculum 
on disciplinary grounds ; suggesting that as mathematical 
errors betray themselves, the material being to some extent 
8^-coErective, they convict the pupil of inattention, and 
the exercises can consequently be employed to remove 
this defect. He at the same time recognises the importance 
of a knowledge of mathematics for the study of the other 
sciences, affirming ^ in this connection that " we have not 
yet assigned to the investigation of nature its true place 
and rank among the forces that miist cooperate in the 
mind of an educated person, and hence in a mind that 
is b^i^ educated." 

For an expoation of Herbart's general educational 
doctrine we turn to his AUgemeine Padagogih ^ and to his 
Umriss podagogiscker Vorlesungen.^ The former work, as 

^ A BO der AnKhaaung, Engliah trans., p. 150. 

> Pobliahed 1306, Tiuialated into English by Hem? H. tmd Emmie 
Felkin undei the title of the Saience oj Sdueation. 

■ First edition 1S35. Tranalated into English hy A. F. Lange under 
tide of Berbart'i OvtUnea of Bducatimtal Doctniw. 
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Hrabart confessed/ owed its existence almost as much to 
Ms collection of carefully arranged observations and 
experiments gathered together on very various occa^ons 
as it did to his philosophy. In hie reply to Jackmann'a 
review of the AUgenmtte Pddagogih, vhich appeared five 
years ^tet the publication of ijiat work, Herbait never- 
thelesB stated that his pedagogy was nothing without his 
views on metaphysics and practical philosophy. As his 
practical philosophy or ethical doctrine and his psycho- 
logical theory were presupposed in his AUgemeine Padagogik 
but were not yet published, the AUgemeiTK Padagogik 
necessarily appeued somewhat enigmatical to its first 
readers, fuid by reason of Herbart'e plan of publication it 
still remains somewhat obscure to present-day students. 
The book, he admitted in the above-mentioned review, had 
necessarily to contain much that would make serious 
demands on its readers ; the plan and real kernel had to 
remain in many respects a secret which only the later philo- 
sophical writing could disclose. The true psychology which 
it presupposed could only be mentioned in it as a thing that 
did not yet exist. Of its relation to his practical philosophy 
or ethical doctrine Herbart writes as follows ; * " My 
General Pedagogy, though it appeared eariier than the 
Practical Philosophy, was acquainted with the latter. 
The completed sketches of both, as well as the sketch of 
the Metaphysics, lay side by side. It was open to choice 
which was to be elaborated first. Precedence was given 
to that work which must necessarily by reason of the lack 
of psychology remain the less complete. The presentation 
was made as far as possible vivid and inciting to practice, 
and was so arranged as to let everybody meet first that 
' AUgtmeine Padagogik, bk. iii, ch. vj, 
' Minor Pedagogical Worka, Engligh trans., pp. 2B5-6. 
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wliich is more earaly nndeiBtood, and to put in, fuxtbei on, 
texts at least for thoughts by the moie patient leaders. To 
remove, however, the possibility of anybody's fancying 
that the book pretended to be understood altogether by 
itself, the emanation of the main concepts was intention- 
ally given with such aphcoielac brevity as to ma^ its 
insufficiency patent to everybody. " 

The Umriss -padagogischer Varrlesxtngen was written as a 
supplement to, and serves as a useful commentary on, the 
AUgemeijte Pddagogik. 

From his general scientific and philosophical attitude it is 
only to be expected that Herbart would seek to estalJish 
Education as a science, and in the Introduction to the 
AUgem^ne Padagogik he pleads for its recognition as such, 
condemning mere e^terience as an unsatisfactory guide 
and UloBtrating its weakness by reference to the progress 
of other sciences ; " an exclusively empirical knowledge 
of man," he asserts in the XJmriss,^ " will not suffice for 
pedago^cs." While Education avails itself of ethics in 
the determination of its aim, and of psychology in order 
that the educator may understand and interpret rightly 
the data furnished by observation of the child, H^bart is 
anxious that not only should Education be regarded as a 
science but even that it should become an independent 
science. " It would be better," he consequently says,' 
" if the science of Education remained as true as posmble 
to its intrinsic conceptions, and cultivated more an in- 
dependent mode of thought whereby it would become the 
centre of a sphere of investigation, and be no longer exposed 
to the danger of government by a stranger as a remote 
ta:ibutary province. Only when each science seeks to orient 
itself in its own way, and also with the same force as its 
• i 2. • AOfemelTU Padagogik, Introduction, 
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neighbouTB, can beue£cial intercoarse take place between 
them." 

The keynote of Herbart'e educatioiud theory, the educa- 
tive value of instruotion, is sounded at the very outset of 
his AUgemeine Piidagogik. " Here at once I confess," he 
says,^ " that I have no conception of education without 
instraction, just as conveisdy, in this book at least, I do 
not acknowledge any instruction which does not educate." 
" He only wields the full power of education," he adds, 
" who knows how to cultivate in the youthful soul a large 
circle of thought closely connected in all its parts, possessing 
the power of overcoming that which is unfavourable in the 
environment, and of dissolving and absorbing into itself 
aU that is favourable." In his reply to Jackmann's 
review he reiterates that " instruction will above all form 
the circle of thought, and education the character. The 
last is nothing without the first — herela is contained the 
sum total of my Pedagogy." 

While instruction is the central theme of Herbart's 
theory its chief value and end is its influence on character 
or training (Ztickt), and a primary condition of its possi- 
bility is the proper behaviour of the pupil, secured by what 
H^bart terms government (Begierung). Thus government 
(Segierang), instruction {VraerrvM^, and traimng {ZwA£), 
are the three chief concepts according to which Herbart's 
whole doctrine of education is treated.' 

While government has no educative value, and, if wroi^y 
exercised, may even have a subver^ve infiuence on the 
formation of character, it demands treatment if only that 
it may be distinguished from training. " The separation 

> AUgemalne PMajojUe, Inttodnotion. 

'Eerbartt Beflih gtjen Jaehmannt Rtceneitm der AB^emttnai Pdda- 
Soga. Cf. [rmnu,S 44. 
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of the concepts," as Herbart states,^ " serves to aid tlie 
leflectdon of the educator, who ought rather to know what 
he is about than make a perceptible diffetence between 
them in practice," The distinctioii between Begierung 
and Zucht can best be presented in a seriea of antithcBes : 
" The Eum of government lies in the present, whereas training 
has in view the future adult." ^ " To maintain quiet and 
order in the lessons, to banish every trace of disrespect to 
the teacher, is the buoness of government : direct action 
on the temperament of youth with a view to culture is 
training." ' " Qovemment acts at intervals : training is 
continuous, persevering, slowly penetrating, and only 
ceasing by degrees." * " Oovemment takes into account 
the results of actions, later on training must look to un- 
executed intuitions." * 

Government is, as Heibart &om his own experience as a 
tutor was forced to recognise,' a necessary evil, doubtless 
better than anarchy, hut its defect is that It weakens while 
education seeks to strengthen. It implies external con- 
straint or control, whereas training develops self-control 
and self-restraint. The former is therefore negative and 
inhibitive : the latter is positive and purposive. The 
distinction has dgnificance in Education, for the term 
" Discipline " is in En^sh generally employed to convey 
what by Herbart is characterised as govemmeni. A " well 
disciphned " school may be the worst possible institution 
for the development of character, since it may leave no 
opportunities for the practice of such actions as are initiated 

>I7w»M,M3- »/6«(.,S42. Cf.S12«. 

■ ABganeim PSdasogit. bfc. Hi, cb. v, $ 111 ; bfc. iii, ch. t, J 1. 
* I7mHM, ! 161 : AOgemeine PSdagogih, bk. Ui, oh. t, { 2. 

' AUgernein« Piiagogih, bk. iii, oh. t, § 2. 

■ Btrichte an Berrn von Stdgtr, Hi. 
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hj the pupil's awn tnotiveB, nor afford occaeioQ for the 
exercise of self-discovery and the disdpline of self-mastery. 
It does not train the pupil to the right use of such ficeedom 
as he will later enjoy ; it secures an immediate appearance 
of docility by paralycdng the pupil's powers of initiatiTe, 
and it invitee an equally violent reaction that destroys 
any unity of character which the pupil might otherwise 
develop. Discipline in Herbart's sense of training, not in 
the sense of government, should be the aim of every teacher 
who desires to play a part in the formation of character. 

Instmction and training have this in common that each 
makes for education aad hence for the future.^ They are 
distinguished nevertheless as means and end ; " instruction 
without training would be means without end, framing 
(character forming) without instruction end without 
means." * " Training alone," as Herbart maintains, " can- 
not form character ; character proceeds trom within, 
consequently to fashion a character one must know how to 
determine the inner. This is secured above all else by 
instruction. K Pedagogy is to be built on the concept of 
morality, then instruction must first of all be determined, 
and thereafter training can be added as a helpmate." ' 
The iimer, to which Herbart here refers, he explains in the 
^%iem£uie Potfofro^'i* to be the drcle of thought; "The 
circle of thoi^ht contains the store of that which by degrees 
can moimt by the steps of interest to desire, and then by 
meaits of action to volition. The whole iimer activity, 
indeed, has its abode in the circle of thought. Here is 
found the primordial life, the primal energy ; here all must 
circulate eaaly and fteely, everything must be in its place 
ready to be found and used at any moment ; nothing most 

• Vmrisi, S 57. ' Aphorismtn, oioii. ' Ibid., xv. 

* AUgemeint Padagogik, bk. iii, oh. iv, J 2. 
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lie in the way, and nothing like a heavy load impede useful 
activity. " In the same chapter of the AUgemeine Padagogik 
which Herbart has characterised a» the vantage point from 
which the whole work should be viewed, he repeats that iu 
the cultme of the ciicle of thought the main part of educa- 
tion lies,^ that the chief seat of the cultivation of character 
is the culture of the circle of thou^t.* This principle of 
the determination of the inner aspect of character by means 
of instruction is Herbart's chief contribution to educational 
thought, and proves how futile it is, from his standpoint, 
to oppose education or the training of character to instruc- 
tion. 

Instruction consequently acquires the place of first 
importance in Herbart's educational theory. " The chief 
means of positive education lies in instruction taken in its 
widest sense," he says,' odA again : ' "It will be seen when 
the task of setting forth the whole of virtue is reviewed in 
its completeness that the main things are accomplished by 
instruction." 

Instruction has two starting points, experience and 
intercourse, the natural and the sodal environment. Its 
function is to complement these.^ It furnishes the youth 
with whole masses of thought which he could not acquire 
for himself. " It grafts valuable shoots on to wild stems." ' 
When we seek to specify more definitely the different 
aspects of instruction we find that we cannot do so according 
to the mental faculties which are trianed, since these are 
non-existent ; nor yet according to the special i 



' Bk. iii, ch. iv, § Z, ' Bk. iii, eh. iv, g 3. » Aphorim^, xxi. 

* Rcplik gegm Jaekmanns BecenHon der Allgemeinen Padagogik. 

^ Aphorimitn, oii ; AUgtmeine Padagogik, bk. ii, ch. if , § I ; Vmrin, 
S78. 

* Aphorismen, xxi. 
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since these are only means to an end, and like the means of 
nutril3on must be employed according as the individnal's 
disposition requires and as opportunity offers ; in addition 
they need to be adapted to pedago^cal requirem^its. For 
an analysis of instruction recourse must then be had to a 
classification of the t«mperamental reactions induced in 
the pupil by different forms of instruction, or to the various 
types of interest which it is desired that he will acquire.^ 
These interests, or types of human activity are, accordii^ 
to Herbart,' the empirical, the speculative, and the aesthetic, 
representing different attitudes to our natural environment 
or different aspects of experience ; and the sympathetic, 
the social, and the religious representing different attitudes 
in social intercourse or different aspects of our B^nritual 
environment.* 

While the ultimate aim of instruction may be regarded 
as virtue or morality, for practical purposes a nearer aim 
must be interpolated. This tumiediate aim is interest.* 
Interest, for Herbart, is the state of consciousness which 
accompanies the process of self-realisation of a presentation. 
" Interest, in common with desire, will and the aesthetic 
judgment, stands opposed to indifference ; it is distinguished 
from those three in that it neither controls nor disposes of 

' Seplik gegen Jacknumnt Recetwioa. 

' Attgemeine Padagcgik, bk. ii, oh. iii ; Umrim, \ 83. 

* A more ratiafactory uiaJyalH for edocdtioiial parposee might be 
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* Fiohte in hia Redtn an die deiOtcIte Nation mtkes morality the end of 
ednaatiou and mental cottnre the means, the connecting concept beuis 
ethical lore. 
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its object, but depends upon it,"^ The state of mind 
tenned Notidng (Merken) tends, vhen itself aroused hj 
an external object, to excite in mind a nev ptesentation. 
When the latter in its efforts at self-realisation is retarded, 
interest hovers in Expectation {ErwaTten). When the 
patience vhich lies in Expectation is exhausted, the state of 
mind changes to such an extent that the mind loses itself 
more in the future than in the present, uid out of interest 
grows desire. Desire leads to wanting an object, and 
Wanting (fonfem), when the organs are at its disposal, 
issues in action (Handeln). Interest appears when this 
chain of activity is broken off, and desue and action are 
denied exjoessioiL Such is the psychological basis of 
Herbart's concept of interest.' We may consequently 
infer that presentations which are indiSerent or inactive 
do not arouse interest, and that interest disappears with the 
exhaustion or satisfaction of the process. Interest is thus 
a concomitant of the process of the fulfilment or realisation 
of an idea or circle of ideas by an extension of itself or 
through action, when this process is working smoothly, not 
baulked by unnecessary or insurmountable obstructions 
and not atttdning its end immediately and without effort. 
The interest on the value of which Herbart insists is thus 
an apperceptive interest, and effort is a condition of the 
existence of such interest. It is the work of instruction 
to arouse this interest, and it is only he who seeks to extend 
his knowledge who is interested in it.^ 

By making interest the immediate aim of instruction we 
do not, as is popularly supposed, emasculate education ; 
interest is not to be confused with amusement, and it is 
not for lack of warning by Herbart that their identification 

> AOgeTntine PSdagngik, bk. ii, rh. ii, % 1. 

■ Cf. AUgemHite Padagogit, bk. ii. oh. ii, S 2. ■ Cf. Umritt, 5 62. 
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has guaed currency. " The teacher," he 8ay8,i "should not 
be misled into turning instruction into play, nor dedgnedly 
into work ; he sees before him a serious buraness and 
tries to forward It with gentle but steady hand." " That 
which is too simple," he repeats,' "must be avoided " ; 
and again,* " Instruction must be comprehensible and yet 
difficult rather than easy, otherwise it causes ennut, or," 
as his En^ish interpreter explains,* " we find that so far 
&oni enervating the pupil, the principle of interest braces 
him up to endure all manner of drudgery and hard work . . . 
The theory of interest does not propose to banish drudgery 
but only to make drudgery tolerable by giving it a meaning. " 
The type of interest which Herbart demands is charac- 
terised by the term many-sided. A many-sided interest 
or an all-round culture would take accoimt of the different 
classes of interest or forms of human activity enumerated 
above. " Many-sidedness does not stand in opposition to 
one-sidedness but to fickleness," says Herbart in one of 
his aphorisms,' while in the Umrias* he says that dis- 
cursiveness, no leas than one-radedness, forms an antithesis 
to many-sidedness. While therefore Herbart in£dsts on 
many-sidedness he does not oppose the development to 
its fullest capacity of any ability with which an individual 
happens to be highly endowed. " Every man must have 
a love for all subjects, each must be a virtuoso in one," 
he explains.' " But the particular virtuosoship is a matter 
of choice ; whereas the manifold receptivity which can 

^ AUgtmeiite PSdagogik, bk. ii, ch. vi. * Utariet, jf 77, note. 

■ AUgemtint Padagogik, bk. iii, rh. t, S 3. 

J. Adams, BerbTtian Psychology, pp. 262, 263 ; also J. Dewey, 
" " iy». " InterCBt in Relation to Training of the WiU." 

Aphoritmen, L Cf. AUgemeine Padagogilc, bk. i. oh. ii, $ 2. 

i )xT. ^ AUgerneint FSdagogik, \ik. i, ch. ii, } 2. 
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only glow out of manifold begiimingB of one's awn individual 
efforts, ia a matter of education." What Herbart seeks 
to avoid is that individuality should develop into mere 
idiosyncrasy. Where this occurs, a state of sodety results 
in which " each brags of his own individuality and no 
one understands his fellows." * To this end the concept 
interest requires to be further qualified by the term evenly- 
balanced or equilibrating. Consequently, " the more in- 
dividuahty is blended with many-sidedness, the more easily 
will the character assert its sway over the individual." ' 

Interest depends partly on native capacity, but partly 
also on the subject-matter of instruction.' Not all instruc- 
tion is, he thinks, educative ; the types of instruction which, 
in Herbart's opinion,^ are not educative, are those which 
afford only temporary pleasure or light entertainment, and 
such studies as stand isolated and do not lead to continued 
effort ; " VoHtion," he explains,' " has its roots in the 
circle of thought, not, indeed, in the dettdls one knows, 
but certainly in the combinations and total effect of the 
acquired presentations." The knowledge, then, that in- 
fluences the will does not consist of isolated facts but of 
closely integrated systems. " The proof of a perfect 
instruction," he says," "is exactly this — that the sum of 
knowledge and concepts which it has raised by cleamess, 
association, system and method to the highest flexibility 
of thought is at the same time capable as a mass of interests 
of impdling the will with its utmost energy, by virtue of 
the com[Jete iuterpenetiation of all its parts. Because 
this is wanting, culture is often the grave of character." 

' Ibid., bk. ii, oh. iv. { 1. * Ibii., bk. i, ch. ii, { 6. 

> Umriu, S 125. ' Cf. Vmritt, $ 126. 

' VmrUe, § 58. 
' AUgtmeiae Padagogik, bk. iii, ch. it, $ 0, note 
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" Great moral energy," he tepeats,^ " is the reenlt of broad 
TiewB, and of whole unbroken massee of thought." As 
whatever remains isolated is of little significance in educa- 
tion Herbart emphafflseB the correlation of studies.' 

Herbart also disttoguishes between two types irf presenta- 
tions, those which have to be dedgnedly Eepioduced and 
those which emerge epontaueously in mind.' The latter 
have greater effect in creating interest and in inflnendng 
conduct. " Instruction in the sense of mere information 
giving," he consequently stat^,* " contains no guarantee 
whatever that it will materially counteract faults and 
influence existing presentation-masses." The distinctioa 
which Herbart draws between the two classes of presenta- 
tions is analogous to the division of literature into the two 
kinds, the infonning kind and the inspiring kind, or the 
literature of knowledge and the literature of power.* In 
this distinction would lie Herbart's answer to the question 
which Spencer puts in the forefiront of his work on Educa- 
tion, namely, " What knowledge is of most worth ? " 
Spencer maintained that acquirement of every kind had 
two values, value as knowledge and value as discipline. 
Herbart, denying as a consequence of his rejection of the 
doctrine of mental foculties the value as discipline, would 
distinguish the knowledge that leads to interest from the 
knowledge that consists of mere information, and reply 
to Spencer's question that the knowledge which creates 

^ AUgemeint PSdagogik, bk. iii, oh. iv, | 6. 

' Umrua, § 68, note. ■ Ibid., i 71. 

• Ibid., S 35. 

Fiohte in hia Reden demands that in the new educatioD which wai to 
be the chief means to Germany'B n^eDeTSitioii " no knowledge ahtll 
lemain dead." 

' Arnold Bennett, Literary Tatte : Ba\B to form *t ; ajid WUUtin 
WatBon, Pencraft. 
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intetest, the knowledge of charactei-foniiing value, is the 
]aiowle<^e of most worth. 

The distiBction between the two kinds of knowledge, 
the informing and the inspiring kind, or between the 
designedly reproduced and the spontaneously emerging 
class of ideas, is not absolute, for Herbart states ^ that 
" presentations that must by effort be raised into conscions- 
ness because they do not rise spontaneously, may become 
spontaneous by gradual strengthening. But this develop- 
ment we cannot count on unless instruction, advancii^ 
step by step, bring it about." He would thus maintain 
that it is the duty of the teacher to make the " informing " 
kind of knowledge also " inspiring," to present it in such 
a manner as to arouse the pupil's interest in the subject- 



When the subject-matter is selected, it must be adapted 
to teaching requirements. Various arrangements are 
possible, constituting different methods of expoation. 
These, according to Herbart,* fall into two main classes, 
the synthetic and the analytic. The former again divides 
into the purely presentative and the strictly synthetic. 

The object of that part of synthetic^ instruction to 
which the name purely presentative is given is said by 
Herbart ^ to be twofold ; it must supply the elements and 
prepare their combination, that is, the teacher provides 
the material and determines the order and arrangement 
of instruction. Such instruction which builds with its 
own stones is alone capable of erecting the entire structure 

' Umritt, g 71. 

■Cf. AUgemtint Padagogik. bk. U, ch. t 
•nalogous claasification of fonns of instrnalion w 
and JHuWration, pp. S9-6a 

' JfiiU, bk. ii, ch. V, 5 1. 
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of thought which education requires ; ^ it must be begun 
early, and its end is not to be found. It may with advan- 
tage be employed in the teaching of literatiue by stories, 
and in descnptions of historical incidents and geographical 
scenes. It has but one law — ^to describe in such a way that 
the pupil believes that he sees what is described.* 

In the strictly synthetic form of instruction the teacher 
avfuls hims^ of the ideas which the pupil E^eady poBsesses 
to erect in the pupil's mind, according to his own plans, 
new mental constructions. The typical illustration of 
this method is to be found in mathematical teaching. 

.Were the pupil's knowledge wholly derived from the 
teacher's synthetic presentation it would be free from error, 
but as much of it is acquired in an irregular manner out (rf 
school it contains elements which are wrongly compre- 
hended or wrongly related ; hence the need for analytic 
instruction which strives to eliminate from the pufnl's 
nund wrong ideas, to make the ideas which he possesses 
clearer and more definite, and to arrange them in an orderly 
and systematic fashion. As in strictly synthetic expoation 
the pupil here also provides the material ; but since analysis 
must accept the material as it finds it, limits are set to this 
form of exposition.' Such analytic instruction is hardly 
ever an end in itself but is usually a stage necessary for 
further synthesis.* 

No matter what material for instruction is selected or 
what method of expodtion is adopted, the same sequence 
must be followed in teaching if interest is to ensue. This 
sequence is determined by the conditions govermng the 
development of knowledge. An analysis of the growth of 
knowledge discloses a double movement : (1) Concentration 

■ AttgemeiiK Pddagogii, bk. ii, ch. v, $ 1. ■ Ihid. 

•Cf. /«((., bk. ii, oh. V <a. E/mm*, UO-124. 
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( Vertiefung) or absorption in a subject ; this alone would, 
however, produce one-sidedneSB, hence the need for (2) 
Co-ordination {Betirmung) oi Bjstematiaation of the results 
of concentratioiL In his Lehrbueh zur Psychologie * Herbart 
characterises this twofold process by the metaphor of mental 
resjHistioii, 

In one of his aphorisms ' he explains the development 
thus : " Concentration occqis when a thought or series of 
thoughts becomes bo powerful within us that it suppresses 
those presentations which usually constitute consciousness. 
Co-oidination occurs when the ordinary contents of our 
coDsdoosness come to the front. The exj^ession ' ordinary 
consciousness ' is obviously vague, but this indicates that 
concentration as well as co-ordination can beverypartial and 
consequently may be very multiform. Concentration does 
not always sappress all the contents of consciousnesB, nor 
does co-ordination reestablish them all." In the AUgemeine 
P&dagogik ' he expresses the meaning of Concentration in 
more popular parlance by saying that he who has at any tinie 
given himself up con amore to any object of himian activity 
understands what concentration means. Co-ordination is 
necessary to preserve the unity of consciousness, to collect 
and combine the resulte produced by concentration. 

As these two concepts are too general for practical 
purposes Herbart finds it necessary to subdivide Concentra- 
tion into Clearness and Association, and Co-ordination into 
System and Method. Clearness, Association, System, and 
Method thus become Herbart's formal steps in teaching,* 

" In order always to maintain in the mind's coherence," 
he aigues,^ "instruction must follow the rule of giving 
■{210, note. ■ JpAorwmen, 1. ■ Bk. ii, ch. i, { 1. 

* Cf. ABgrmeint Padagogih, bk. ii, ch. i, § 2 ; Vtmiu, ^ eR-eO; 
' AU^tmeiitt Pddagogik, bk. ii, ch. iv, j 2. 
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equal wdght in every smallest possible group of its objects 
to concentratioii and reflection ; that is to say, it must care 
equally and in regular succession for clearness of every 
particular, for association of the manifold, for coherent 
ordering of what is associated, and for a certain practice 
in pri^resdon thioi^ thia order. Upon this depends the 
distinctness which must rule in all that is taught." 

Under defuness Herbart includes the analyBis and 
synthesis of the given. It is equivalent to the so-c^ed 
Herbartian step of Presentation. Through Association 
the new knowledge presented to the pupil is connected 
with the old; and Association accordingly imphes the 
apperceptive process and is analogous to the Preparation 
stage of the Herbartian five formal steps. Its purpose is 
to secure a proper orientation of the subject to be taught. 
" For Association," Herbart tells us,^ " the best mode of 
procedure is informal conversation, because it ^ves the 
pupil an opportunity to test and to change the accidental 
union of his thoughts, to multiply the links of connection, 
and to assimilate, after his own fashion, what he has learned. 
It enables him, besidra, to do at least a part of all this in 
any way that happens to be the eauest and most con- 
venient." Association prepares the way for System, which 
is " the perfect order of a copious co-ordination." " By 
ezhibiting and emphasising the leading principles," Herbart 
adds, " System impresses upon the minds of pupils the 
value of organised knowledge." * In the generally accepted 
Herbartian tradition system is termed Oeneralisation. 
Furthermore, a system is not to be learned merely ; it is to 
be used, applied, and often needs to be supplemented by 
additions inserted in appropriate places.^ This application 
Herbart terms Method, whereas by his successors the self- 
' Umriet. S 69. • Ibid., % 6». ^ INd.. S 68. 
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ezplanatoiy tenn Application has been reserved to denote 
this extension of Systeou. 

These various steps are believed bj Herbart to be Eeqtii- 
site, one by one, in the order given for every section, sniall 
or large, of subjects to be taught.^ Only when Una procedure 
is adopted are we justified in expecting that interest will 
be insured. While various educatdonists have attempted 
to substantiate this chum,^ the pioccduie can be said to be 
valid only foi that form of instrucfaon which Eterbart had 
mainly in view, the fum of which is the acquirement of 
knowledge ; when the aim of the lesson is the development 
of skill, a different procedure will doubtless be found to be 
more appropriate. 

Herbart's fonnal steps apply to method- wholes or method- 
units, not to individual lessons ; that is, they are the stages 
in the exposition of a topic or section of a subject which 
has a tmity and completeness in itself. It is the mechanical 
apphcation of the fonnal steps in each and every leaaon 
that has brought the Herbartian method into discredit, 
and this formalism can best be overcome by a return to 
the study of Herbart'a own writings. 

Educators previous to the time of Herbart had made the 
training of character the end of education, while others had 
recognised the importance of interest ; but it was left to 
Herbart to connect instruction with character-training 
through interest, and to make the proper selection of the 
content of instruction and the right method of presenting 
the selected content moral duties incumbent on the teiush^, 
and contributing factors in the achievement of the aim 
which he sets up for himself. 

1 Jbid., 68. CI § 70, also AUgaaane Padagogih, bk. U, ch. iv, S 2. 
■ E.g., Fiudlay, Prinetpla of Clasa Teaching. 
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By tlie tminitiated Froebd is regarded as an ardent lover 
of childhood, the apostle of play in Education and the 
founder of the Kindergarten, an institution for young 
children in which paper-folding, mat-weaving, clay-model- 
ling, symbolio games, and action-songs are employed 
according to a methodical and systematic procedure. 
For the strict Froebelian, however, these occupations and 
plays are sacred rites, ezpreasing spiritual principles and 
possessing deep philosophic significance. Froehel himself 
tends authority to the interpretation of his disciples, 
maintaining ^ that " the spirit in which a play is conceived 
and originated, as well as the spirit in which the plaything 
is treated and the play played, give to the play its signifi- 
cance and its worth." An eiioterio and an esoteric treat- 
ment are therefore both possible, and a just exposition 
of Froebel's doctrine must embrace both views. 

Froebel regards man's life as a continuous process of 
development or of evolution from within. " It is highly 
important," he aflBrms,' " that man's development ^ould 

> Die Padagogik den Kindergaftem, English truis. under title Paia- 
gogie* oj the Kindergarten, bj J. Jairis, p. 34. 

' MenathenfTiiekung, English triuiB. under title of Eduealttm of Jkfon, 
by W. N. Hsibnan, 5 22, ct. | 24. 
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[ffoceed continuouslj from one point, and that this con- 
tinuous progtess be seen and ever guarded. Sharp limits 
and definite subdivisions within the continuous ames of 
the years of development, withdrawing from attention the 
pennanent continuity, the living connection, the inner 
living essence, are therefore highly pemicioos, and even 
destructive in their influence." For the full realisation 
of this development it is necessary, he continues,^ " to 
consider the life of the child and the begiimings of its life 
in its own true deep significance and subjectivity, as well 
as in its relation to the totality of life : to condder childhood 
as the moat important stage of the total development of 
man and of humanity — ^indeed, as a stage of the develop- 
ment of the spiritual as such, and of the godlike in the 
earthly and human." 

Notwithstanding Froebel's in^stence oa. the continuity 
of development he does not hesitate to distinguish well- 
marked stages and to set these in oppodtion one to the 
other. Thus the period of childhood is characterised as 
predominantly that of life for the mere sake of living, for 
making the internal external ; the period of boyhood is 
predominantly the period for learning, for making the 
external internal.' The former is the period of play, the 
latter of work ; " what formerly the child did only for 
the sake of the activity, the boy now does for the sake 
of the result or product of his activity " ; ' " while during 

' Pedagogies <»f the Kindergarten, p. 95. CI BeminixeiKes of Frederick 
Froebtl, by Baroness B. von Mwrenholi-Btilow, English trans, hy Mra. 
Horace Maun, p. 143 : " The earliest age is tlie most important one for 
education, because the beginning deddes the manner of progresa and the 
end. If nationaJ order ia to be recognised in later jeaiB as a benefit, 
childhood must first be accDStomed to law and order, and therein find 
means of freedom." 

• Education of Man, $45. • } 49. 
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the peiiod of childhood the aim of play conMsted fflmj^y 
in activity as such, its aim lies now (in boyhood) in a 
definite conscious purpose." * "If activity brought joy 
to the child, work now gives delight to the boy." ^ 

Flay is the characteristdc activity of childhood : it is, 
sayB Froebel,' " the highest phase of child-development — 
of human development at this period ; for it is self-active 
representation of the inner — ^representation of the inner 
from inner necessity and impulse. Flay is the purest, 
most spiritual activity of man at this stage, and, at the 
same time, typical of human life as a whole — of the inner 
hidden natm^ life in man and aU things. It gives, there- 
fore, joy, freedom, contentment, ioner and outCT rest, peace 
with the world. It holds the source of ail that is good." 

To have educative value the play of the child must not 
be a purposeless activity ; his play impulses must be directed 
and controlled by the use of definite material neces^tating 
an orderly sequence in the feeling engendeRd and in the 
activities exercised. " Without rational, conscious guid- 
ajice," Froebel is reported to have aaid* " childish activity 
degenerates into admless play instead of preparing for those 
tasks of life for which it is destined ... In the Kinder- 
garten the children are guided to bring out their plays in 
such a manner as really to reach the aim desired by nature, 
that is, to serve for their development . . . Humui educa- 
tion needs a guide which I think I have found in a general 
law of development that roles both in nature and in the 
intellectual world. Without law-abiding guidance there 
is no free development." 

To the selection of suitable material Froebel devoted 
much refiection, with the result that, on philosophical 
1 Edneatim of Mati, { 49. ' Ibid. 

* § 30. * Rtminiacences, pp. 67-8. 
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grounds to be explained below, he decided that the spheifl 
in the form of the soft ball should serve as the fiist gift to 
the child, and the hard sphere, the cube uid the cylinder 
should constitute the second gift. Several of the Eemaining 
gifts result &om various subdivisions of the cube. The 
gifts comprise the material for the various " plays " of the 
child. 

As an illnattatiou of one such play or occupation we shall 
quote the fourth, which on Fioebel's own admis^on ^ has a 
peculiar charm for the child : 

"As atbe I stAud here in my place ; 
As mirface dow, I sbow my face. 
Yet always am the same — 
I like this pretty game. 
Now without delay 
Divide me in your play ! 
Making fleetly, 
Bat yet neatly 
Two quite equal parts. 

" While the mother or Kindergartener sings this rhyme, 
she divides the whole cube by one motion into two equal 
parts. The division may be made either vertically or 
horizontally. In both cases the result is the production 
of two square prisms, the positions of which vary accordii^ 
to the manner of division. While the mother represente 
these, she sings in the person of the square to the child : 

" From above if you divide me, 
Both the halves will be upright ; 
Straight acroaa if you divide me 
Halves recumbent meet your sight. 
In position not the same ; 
But in size they are the same, 
Each is like the other half. 



ic* of the Eindergarltn, p. 183, 
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" If one now wishes to represent more strikingly to the I 
child that the dze and form remain the same in different I 
positions, one places the halves with their broad sides now I 
upon one another, thus doubling their height ; now rade I 
by side, thus doubling their length. In both cases the I 
action is interpreted by song : 

Place one balf upon one half, 
The form is higb we see. 
Laj ODe half beside one hnlf, 
A long form this inuat be. 
Yet equal form and size do show 
In each position as we know." 

Froebel, in addition to such " fJays " with the gifts, 
introduced movement plays or games in which the children's 
movements represent a winding brook, a snail, a wheel, 
etc.^ About the second year, certainly in the third year,' 
there are substituted for the ^fts other materials required I 
for such occupations as modelling, paper-folding, stick- . 
laying. These materials and occupations are also supposed | 
by Froebel to envisage the laws of life and nature. 

AVhile play is the characteristic activity of childhood, 
work is that of boyhood. Interest in the process ^ves place I 
to interest in the product. But, for Froebel, there is a I 
unity comprehending this opposition between play and I 
work, for both he regards as means to the individual's I 
self-realisation ; " Man works," he afilrms,' " that his I 
spiritual divine essence may assume outward form, and | 
that thus he may be enabled to recognise his own spiritual, 
divine nature and the innermost being of God." That the | 

* Fedogogica of (Ae KimUrgarlen, ch, liv. 

■ Education by Development. The second part of the transUtion of I 
Die Pddagogik de» Kin^rgarlens, p. 01, 

■ SdMi»(ipj» 0/ Man. % 33. 
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I leal Bignificance of work is its contribution to the individual's 
Iself-realiBation is the doctrine of many eocial reformers ; 
I only when this ideal is realised can man be expected to find 
I blessedness in labour, as Carlyle preached. In many 
I forms of activity there is at present so little opportunity 
I for spontaneity and self-expression, that nothing but 
I contract and obUgation can avEul, to keep people steadily 
lengaged in them. "They are happy men," as Bacon 
I says, "whose natures sort with their vocations;" and 
lit is only in the higher arts that an approximation to 
■ Froebel's ideal becomes possible, that work and play are 
I identified. 

Froebel's demand for the indusion of manual work in 
I the school curriculimi is based on this idealistic conception 
I of work. Manual work is a necessary condition of the 
I realisation of the pupil's personaUty ; tbiou^ it he comes 
I to himself. " Every child, boy, and youth, whatever his 
I condition or position in life, should devote diuly at least 
I one or two hours to some serious activity in the production 
I of some definite external piece of work . . . Children— 
1 mankind, indeed — are at present too much and too variously 
I concerned with ajmless and purposeless pursuits, and too 
1 little with work. Children and parents consider the 
I activity of actual work so much to their disadvantage, 
I and so unimportant for their future conditions of life, that 
I educational institutions shoiild make it one of their most 
I constant endeavours to dispel this delusion. The domestic 
I and scholastic education of our time leads children to 
I indolence and laziness ; a vast amount of human power 
I thereby remains undeveloped and is lost." ^ 

It must not be assumed, however, that Froebel ignored 
I the other subjects of the curriculum and the later stages 
no/ifan, S23, cf. §87. 
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of education ; while in the writings he advocates manual 
iostniction be also recommends the introduction of such 
subjects as Drawing, Nature Study, and School Gardening. 
He insists, like Herbart, on an all-round development as 
the aim of education, and ae the main divisions of ui 
educational cxuriculiUQ he enumerates (a) Religion and 
Religious Instruction, (6) Natural Sdence ajid Mathe- 
matics, (c) Language, {d) Art and Objects of Art, remarking ^ 
that human education requires the knowledge and appreda- 
tion of region, nature, and language ; and with reference 
to the aim of iofitmction in art he states : ' " Its intentioa 
will not be to make each pupil an artist in some one or all 
of the arts, but to secure to each human being full and 
all-sided development." 

Froebel's fame nevertheless rests on the Kindergartso, 
to the establishment of which he devoted the later part 
of his life. He was more fortunate than Festalozzi in his 
coadjutors, uid some of them could more fully and more 
ffdthfully than Eioebel himself expound the principles and 
plays of the Kindergarten. Notwithstanding the issue of 
a rescript ' prohibiting the establishment of Kindergartens 
in Prussia as dangerous to society — ^with their " three-year- 
old demagogues," as a comic paper of the day explained, — 
Froebel had the satisfaction before his death of obtfdning a 
glimpse of that promised land to which he had set out to 
lead the childr^i of the world. 

Froebel with as much truth as Herbart might have 
declared that his educational principles were nothing apart 
from his philosophy ; ' indeed, without any justification for 

> Educalum of Man, § 77. ■ § 85. 

*In 1861. Cf. BemimsceTKM, p. 200 ef aei/. 

< In k letter written at Dresden, 28Qi JuiQai7, 1839, he saya, " Ton, 
my dear wife, could have told tliia man that, as tiis syatem of edaontion, 
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his action but not without some justificaldoa for the leasoa 
he gives foi it, von BaTimeT defended his rescript prohibitii^ 
the establishment of Kinde]^;artens in Prusma on the ground 
that the principle consisted in laying at the foundation of 
the education of children a highly intricate theory.^ 

The philosophy which Froebel inherited, and by which 
through his conneotion with the University of Jena' he 
could not but be influenced, was the idealism initiated by 
Kant and developed by Kchte, Schelling, and HegeL A 
short excursus into this philosophy ia requiate to obtidn 
the rij^t orientation for the proper appreciation of FroebeVa 
doctrines, although at the outset it must be premised that, 
by reason of his irregular training, Fioebel neither adopted 
nor developed a conedstent philosophic attitude. He 
continued as he himself esj^tuns in a letter to Eiause ' 
"without ceasing to systematise, symbolise, idealise, 
realise and reoc^nise identities ajid analogies amongst all 
facts and phenomena, f^ probleoLS, expressions, and 
formulas ; and in this way, life with sJl varied phenomena . 
and activities become more and more £cee from contra- 
dictions, more harmonious, simple and clear, and more 
recognisable as a part of the Ufe universal." Although 
amongst educationists Froebel may pass for a philosopher, 
he would never be so reckoned by philosophers, 

M he ud, IB oleoc uid palpable to the youngest child, it iJao coDtains in 
itoelf aU Philosophy." Frodid'e Ldten, English trans, by Emily Shir- 
reffjp. 74. 
' Cf. BenUniicenea, p. 199. 

* Ct AuMnogTaphy, Eoglisli tnuis. by Michaelis and Hoore, p. 29 : 
" I itadiad nothing purely theoreticEtl except mathematicB ; ftnd of 
pMloeophiosl teaching and thonght I leamt only so much as the inter- 
eonrse of uniTendty life brooght with it ; but it was precisely throngh 
tins inteicomse that I received in Tarioni ways a manysided iDteUeotaal 
impulse." 

* Avlobiograjikg, p. 107. 
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The task which Eant set himself was to detennine the 
conditions of kuowlec^e oi of e^ierience. He found that 
it was impossihle to account for experience as a mere 
reflection of nature. Hume had tried this, and ended in 
scepticism. The other alternative then was that nature 
must conform to our method of conceiving it. The world 
of science is found to be arranged in space and time, and 
its phenomena are connected in a casual series ; this 
arrangement and determination, Kant maintains, result 
bom the fact that the mind is so constituted that only 
thus is experience pos^ble for it. The world apprehended 
by the forms of space and time and conceived in accordance 
with the categories of substance, cause, etc., Eant terms 
the phenomenal world. He leaves open the possilnlity 
of another form of experience by postulating the existence 
of the uoumenal world, a woild which cannot be known 
through perception and understanding, but which might 
be experienced by an intuitive inteUigence. 
t When we attempt to apply the forms of perception and 
the categories of the understanding beyoiLd the sphere of 
the phenomenal world, that is, beyond the world of science, 
we find that such application ^ves rise to antinomies or 
contradictions. We can prove, for example, both that the 
world had a begiiming, and that it had no beginning ; that 
it had a I^t Cause, and that it had no First Cause ; that 
the soul is a simple substance, and that it is not so. The 
conclusion which Kant draws from the antinomies is that 
these conceptions of cause, substance, etc., are valid only 
within the phenomenal sphere ; it is their apphcation 
beyond this sphere that causes the antinomies ; causality 
is, for example, limited to the scientific world ; in another 
form of experience or in another sphere, for example, the 
moral, fteedom may be possible, 
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Kant in liis Critique of Pure Reasmi thtiB lestricted ^e 
application of the conoeptions of cause, substance, space, 
etc., to the Bcientific realm, granting nevertlieless the 
poasibihtf of the existence of another realm where freedom 
would be posMble, and the immortality of the soul and the 
ezistence of God would not be self-contradictory con- 
cepldona. Opposed to the phenomenal world he set the 
noumenal world, noumena b^ng regarded as mere limiting 
conceptions implying the possibility of a form of experience 
other than the material and scientific. 

In the Critique of Practical Reason Kant maintains that 
the noumena which in the First Critique were merely 
possible objects in a non-scientific world have positive 
significance and content. We find in the ethicfd sphere 
the conception of duty, a positive conception which in its 
nature demands freedom. Thus for Kant there are two 
spheres in which man lives, the phenomenal or scientific 
world governed by the conception of cause, and the nou- 
menal or ethical world characterised by freedcon. Kant 
£uls to relate these two spheres properly to each other, 
but to him is due the credit of demonstrating that either 
alone is iiicomplete. He made naturalism and materialism 
as adequate philosophical explanations untenable, and by 
establishing the priority of the ethical life and the reality 
of the spiritu^ realm laid the foundation of modem idealism. 

The educational corollary of Kant's doctrine is that in 
opposition to, but not incompatible with, a mechanical 
concatenation of external phenomena stands a firee inner 
synthetic or creative activity.^ Although Kant's method 
was the " critical " and not the psychological, the priority 
assigned by him to the inner and determining aspect of 

> Froebel in hjs Autobiographg (p. 93) etat«a that even in militarj 
" I oonid «ee freedom beneath their recognised necesaitj " ! 
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experience gives the necessary philosophical support to 
the psychological treatment of Education whioh is charac- 
teristic of succeeding educational thought. 

The task set to his snccessors was to resolve the duaUsm 
inherent in Kant's system. His naturalistic and realistic 
interpreters, on the one hand, relying mainly on the JVrrf 
Criti^te, inmsted on the connectedness and completeness 
of the phenomenal world, and resolved the realities of the 
noumenal oi intelligible world — God, &eedom, and im- 
mortality — into mere serviceable illusions, ^chte, on the 
otiiei hand, relying on the supremacy of the practical 
reason, empha^sed the noumenal character of the intelligible 
world to such an extent as to reduce the phenomenal 
world to a mere appearance or illusion. The free activity 
of Reason oi Self-Consciousness could not, in Fichte's view, 
be conditioned by anything alien to itself. He consequently 
assumed that the object which consciousness demuided as 
a necessary condition of its own existence and progresdve 
realisation was not a mere sensuous element externally 
" given," but a product of the self-estranging process of 
consciousness itself.^ 

Hchte's influence on education, more espetaally on 
German education, was considerable ; this influence is, 
however, derived from his popular addieases, not from his 
metaphysical doctrines. In his Reden on die deuUche 
Nation delivered in Berlin in 1807-8, when Prussia, after 
its defeat at Jena, was in its adversity willii^ to attend to 
its philosophers and to con£dder their idealistic views, 
Fichte contended that the regeneration of Germany could 
only be achieved by a complete change in the ezistii^ 
educational system. He demanded that the whole people 
should be educated without distinction of class, but whereas 

^ For account of Fichte's philosophy Bee B. Adtunion'B Fkhle. 
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he coDUuended favouiably the efforts of Festalozzi, Fichte 
differed &om Festalozzi in maintaining that education 
should be under the control of the nation and not of the 
home. As Kant taught that nature must conform to the 
mind's method of knowing, so Fiohte maintfdned that for 
the new education the real world was the world compre- 
hended through thought, and that to this world and not 
to the world of sense must the child be first introduced.^ 
The training in Anachauung which Festalozzi reconunended, 
Fichte approves of, although he criticrisea the objects on 
which Festalozzi exercised this training. Ficbte also agrees 
that one of the chief functions of the new education is to 
etimnlate the development of the mental powers, and, like 
Herbart, he makes morality the end of education and mental 
culture the indispensable means to the attainment of this 
end.* The discourses are undoubtedly insjaring, but the 
exclusively national character of Fichte's appeal and of 
his ideal, and the absolute surrender of the individual 
to the nation demanded in them detract from their 
value. 

While ScheUing's standpoint was at the outeet practi- 
cally identical with that of Ilchte, in his later writings 
he sought to correct the overstatement of Fichte which 
tended to reduce nature to a nonentity, by insisting that 
the Absolute equally manifests itself in nature and in 
spirit, and that the intelligence could find itself in nature 
as well as in itself. 

That iE^roebel was influenced by Schelling is beyond 
doubt, for in his Avtobiograjiky ^ he. admits that he was 
acquainted with ScheUing's work On the World Soul, stating 
" what I read in that book moved me profoundly, and I 
thought I understood it." In this work " Schelling," it is 
> Noimte Beds. ' Dritte Bede. ■ p. 40. 
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sfdd/ " seeks mainly for a principle whicli shall reduce the 
whole of nature to unity. This principle must not be 
sought in any transcendental, supernatural region, whether 
called God or Fate, but in nature itself. A principle auch 
aa is sought Schelling seemed to find in a conception of 
matter as a unity of opposite forces, and hence he naturally 
attempted to reduce all the varied phenomena of nature 
to the single principle of a force that always manifests 
itself in opposite directions. Accordingly nature must no 
longer be divided up into separate groups of phenomena, 
with a special land of force for each — -mechanical, chemicalj 
electrical, vital, — but in all must be seen the same force 
in various forms, the same unity in duality ... In thus 
maldng the idea of force the supreme principle of nature, 
Schelling has manifestly stripped that conception of its 
purely mechanical connotation, and thus it becomes 
practically identical with the idea of nature as an eternal 
process or manifestation of self-activity." Schelling nu^es 
the artistic view of nature wherein reality is taken as a 
living whole, as the expression throughout of spirit, the 
highest reach of thought, and the final attitude of specula- 
tion ; Froebel likewise employs aesthetic metaphor to 
expliun the relation of the world to Grod. Thus he states : ' 
" The relation of nature to Grod may be truly and clearly 
perceived imd recognised by man in the study and elucida- 
tion of the innermost spiritual relation of a genuine human 
work of art to the artist." 

In Hegel the idealism initiated by Kant finds its con- 
summation and completest expression.* When the close 
analogy between his law of opposites with their reconciha- 

' J. Watson ; SchdUitg'e Traraceadealal Idealism, pp. 96-6, 

* Education of Man, § 63. 

^ For philoeophy of Hegel see E. Ctiird'e Hegei. 
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tion in a Uglier unity and the dialectual movement of 
thought in Hegel's philoBopby waa indicated by a visitor 
to Ms Kindergarten at Ijebenstein in 1851, Froebel, while 
not disclaiming acquaintuice with H^l's principle, is 
reported ^ to have rephed that he did not know how Hegel 
had formulated and apphed this law, as he had had no time 
for the study of the latter's syetem. This may wdl have 
been the case, since the idea of antitheses and their recon- 
ciliation in a higher syntheus is not peculiar to Hegel bat 
is common to flchte and Schelling. 

Wifii Erause, a philosopher almost unknown to Ei^sh 
students of philosophy, Froebel was acquainted and main- 
tfdned a correspondence. To one of Froebel's letters to 
Erause > we owe a knowledge of many of the autobio- 
graphical details of Froebel's life ; that Erause's writings 
and his acquaintance with Froebel had an influence upon 
the latter, is admowledged by Baroness B. von Marenholz- 
Biilow ^ in her Reminiscences of Friedrich Froebel, who 
eqdains that Krause's writings even lent expression to 
Froebel's views, in formulating which the latter experienced 
much difficulty. For Erause, " this gentlest and huiuanest 
thinker of the nineteenth century," * everything exists in 
God. The world is not, however, God Himself, but it is 
only in and through God. Reason and Nature are the two 
highest hemispheres of the world as they exist in God, 
bright and powerful as G^'s actual image and likeness. 
Nature is as holy, as worthy, as divine as Reason. The 
life of Reason is not lawless caprice nor the life of Nature 



■ 21th March, 1S2S. See Autobiographi/, English trmu., pp. 104-12S. 

■ Bentimteatca, Ea(,lii]i trang., p. 247. 

< K. C. F. Kranse, Tht Idtal of Hwatmity and Univerml Fedtralion. 
English trana. b; W. Eastie. Tnnalator'B Prefaoe. 
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dead necesmtj ; in both are recc^nised divine freedom and 
beauty. A paiallelism obtains between the power and 
woiks of Nature and Reason. This parallelism is necessary 
and abiding, because both Nature and Reason exhibit the 
same essential being of the Deity. Man is the living unity 
of the two, and the inmost and most glorious part of that 
harmony of reason and Nature which is established by God. 

The further movement of Eiause's thought may be 
inferred from Baroness von Marenholz-BUlow's statement 
of his relation to Froebel. " The theory in which Froebel 
and Krause agreed especially," she says,^ " is the idea of 
the analogy exislang between organic development in 
nature and organic development in the spiritual world, 
and according to which the historical development of 
maniind had proceeded, obeying the same laws as those 
of nature and its organisms. The same l(^c of the one 
all-penetratii^ Divine reason rules in both, unconscious 
in the one (nature), oonsdous to itself in the other (mind). 
Therefore are the oppodtes ruling everywhere, not absolute, 
but relative, and always find connection oi solution in the 
process of life." 

In addition to the philosophical influences which we have 
indicated, it may be mentioned that there is considerable 
affinity between Froebel's ideas and those of an earlier 
philosopher, namely, Leibniz. An attempt has been made 
to connect the rationalism and monadism of Leibniz with 
the doctrines of Herbart,* and with as much justification 
the tiieas of the corrdation of the views of Leibniz and 
of Froebel could be maintained. The problem of meta- 
physics is to render the unity and continuity of experience 
compatible with the multiplicity and reahty of individually 

> Beminiaeenea, EngUsh tnuis., p. 24S. 

' J. DsTidBon, A Nea iTiitrprdation of if eriurf « PiycAologg, 
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existing objects. Leibniz maintained tbat the individual 
was real, that indiTiduals could only preserve th^ indi- 
viduality by being mutually exclusive, and that each 
uniquely reflected the whole txom its own specific stand- 
point. Such real ultimate elements of existence Leibniz 
termed monads. These monads differing &om one another 
qualitatively and not merely quantitatively, and con- 
stituting a gHMled series, represent in their totality the 
universe ficom every powible point of view. The monads 
are in no way afFected &om without, but each spontaneously 
unfolds itself according to its own immanent and original 
nature. The only view of development compatible with 
this conception of the ultimate constituents of reality is 
that of preformation. " According to the theory of 
preformation, adopted by Leibniz, the germ contains in 
miniature the whole plant or animal, point for point, and 
accordingly the ' form ' of the plant or animal exists in 
the spermatozoon in a contracted or ' enveloped ' state, 
and it has existed duce the beginning of time." ^ It is this 
view of development that Fioebel adopts,' and he is like- 
wise at one with Leibniz in contending that the whole 
universe is reflected in every individual unity of existence.' 
yfith philosophers like Spinoza, Leibniz, and later 
idealists, Froebel contends that the Absolute manifeata 

> R, Latta, LtSinit : Tht Monadalogs and other Philoaopkical Writinga, 
p. 2fl0, note. 

' C£ Pedagogiet of the Kifideryarten, p. 6 : " The tiee geim beua 
within itadf the nature o( the -whole tiee " j p. 6 ; " The devdopment 
and formation of the whole future life of each being is contaioed in the 
begiiming of its existence " ; p. 49 : " The man already appearB and 
indeed is in the child with all his talents and tiie unity of his nature." 

' It is beyond the scope of this work to devdop the thesis suggested 
here, bat there are points of coirespondence in the eaily oiicumstancea 
of Lsibuiz and Proebed, in tjieir bnef attendance at Jena, and in their 
jnathematjcal interests. 
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itself in all the varied formB of emtence. "Nature, as 
well as all existing tliii^, is a manifestation, a revelation 
of God." ^ If this inunaneuce of God in the universe is 
attained by sacrificing His transcendence, the result is 
pantheism, and Froebel has frequently been i^arded as a 
pantheist ; but by identifying God with the Unity irom 
which issues the all-controUing law of the universe and not 
with the universe itself he escapes the charge,* 

The immanent indwelling of God in the Universe may in 
addition be so conceived as to annihilate all finite distinc- 
tions and all independently ezistii^ things ; the Many 
may be completely lost in the One. Fichte by his exalta- 
tion of Self consciousness barely escaped this error, but he 
always maintained that the Ego as a condition of its self- 
leatisation must posit a non-Ego. Fioebel maintains that 
the inner can only be known through its outer manifesta- 
tions. " The inner being, the spirit, the divine essence of 
things and of man, is known by its outward manifestations, 
accordin^y all education, all instruction and training, all 
life as a free growth, start from the outer manifestations 
of man and" things, and proceeding from the outer, act 
upon the inner, and form its judgments concerning the 
inner. Nevertheless, education should not draw the 
inferences concerning the inner from the outer directly, 
for it hes in the nature of things that always in some relation 
references should be drawn inversely. Thus, the diversity 
and multipHcity in nature do not warrant the inference of 
multiplicity in the ultimate cause — a multiplicity of gods — 

' The EdwMtion of Jfoii, § 62. 

' Cf. g 63. " Ab nature U not the body of Ood, bo, too, Qod Himself 
does not dwell in nature as in a house ; but the Bpirit of God dwells in 
nature, suBtuning, preserving, fuaterii^, and developing nature. For 
does not even the spirit of the artist, though but a human spirit, dwell 
in bis work, sustuning, preserving, foBtering and keeping it t " 
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nor does the imity of God warrant the inference of finality 
in nature ; but, in both cases, the inference lies conversely 
firom the diversity in nature to oneness of its ultiinate 
cause and from the unity of God to an eternally progressing 
diversity in natural developments." ^ 

The relation of the Many to the One Froebel thus con- 
ceives to be a relation of mutual dep^idence ; the molti- 
plicity of nature presupposes the unity of God, and the 
Unity of God the multiplidty of nature. He does not 
further specify the relationship, but it may be remarked 
that it is an instance, or rather the typical instuioe, of 
his law of oppoffltes which in various forms frequently 
figures in his pedago^cal methods. 

In direct contrast to Herbart, who assumed that the mind 
was built up out of presentations, Froebel mtunttuns that 
the mind evolves tram within. " All the child is ever to 
be and to become, lies, however sli^tly indicated, in the 
child and can be attained only through development from 
within outward." ' Although Froebel gives priority to the 
inner aspect of development, the inner, as is evident iiom 
a previously quoted statement,' is, unlike Leibuz's monad, 
affected from without. Were it not so, and were mui's 
inner and divine nature not marred by untoward external 
influences, the ideal education would be merely passive, 
non-interfering. " Indeed, in its very essence, education 
should have these characteristics ; for the undisturbed 
operation of the Divine Unity is nec^sarily good — cannot 
be otherwise than good." * 

This ideal condition of aSJEiiis but seldom exists. 

" Nature," Froebel admits, " rarely shows us that unmarred 

original state, especially in man ; but it is, for this reason, 

only the more necessary toassmne its existence in every 

>B<Jtiai«(mo/Ko», jfl. »S33. •§«. 'gi 
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hmnau being until the oppoute lias been clearly shown ; 
otherwise that unmaned ori^nal state, where it might exist 
contrary to our expectation might be easily impaired." ^ 
When, however, it is clearly established that the ori^ual 
nature of the individual which is in itself good * has been 
marred, then Froebel does not hedtate to prescribe cate- 
gorical, mandatory education in its full severity. 

As Eant's imperative was categorical, and his moral law 
was valid only for a bee being who voluntarily imposed it 
on himself, so for Froebel " in its inner essence the Uvii^ 
thought, the eternal spiritual ideal, ou^t to be and is 
categorical and mandatory in its manifestations . . . The 
ideal becomes mandatory only where it supposes that the 
person addressed enters into the reason of the requirement 
with aeretie, childlike faith, or with deu, manly inraght. 
It is true, in word or example, the ideal is mandatory in all 
these cases, but always only with reference to the spirit 
and inner life, never with reference to outer form." ' 

As freedom ie obedience to a law which is in conformity 
with OUT highest nature and as such is self-imposed, or, as 
Hegel puts it, as " freedom is the truth of necesdty," so for 
Froebel' "in good education, in genuine instruction, in 
true training, necessity should call forth freedom ; law, 
self-determination ; external compnlrion, inner &ee-will ; 
external hate, inner love. Where hatred brings forth 
hatted ; law, dishonesty and crime ; compuMon, slavery ; 
neoesaty, servitude ; where oppresdon destroys Mid 
debases ; where severity and harshness ^ve rise to stubborn- 
ness and deceit — all education is abortive. In order to 

* Education of Man, % R. 

* CI i SI. Bee also SentitU»caKe$, p. 90 : " Sardf tke aa/taiti of m«a 
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avrad the latter and to secure the foimei, all prescriptioii 
should be adapted to the pupil's nature and needs, and 
secure his cooperation. This is the case when all education 
in instruction and training, in spite of its necessarily 
categorical character, bears iu all details uid ramihcations 
the irrefutable and irresistible impress that the one who 
makes the demand is himself strictiy unavoidably subject 
to ui eternally roliug law, to an unavoidable eternal 
necessity, and that, therefore, all despotism is banished." 

The fonction of the individual is to unite and harmonise 
the opposing elements of experience ; to use the language 
of Hegel's dialectic, he is to be the syntheras transcending 
and reconciling the opposition of thesis and antithesis. 
Thus, as Froebel expresses it, " the destiny of the child as 
such is to harmonise in his development and culture the 
nature of his parents, the fatherly and motherly character, 
their inteUectual and emotional'drift, which, indeed, may 
lie as yet dormant in both of them, as mere tendencies and 
ene^es. Tbu^, too, the destiny of man as a child of God 
and of nature is to represent in harmony and unisou the 
spirit of God and of nature, the natural and the divine, the 
terrestrial and the celestial, the finite and the infinite. 
Again, the destiny of the child as a member of the fEimily 
is to unfold and represent the nature of the family, its 
spiritual tendencies and forces, in their harmony, all- 
sidenesB, and purity ; and, similarly, it is the destiny uid 
mission of man as a member of humanity to unfold and 
represent the nature, the tendencies and forces, of humanity 
as a whole." This synthesising activity of the child is 
but an example of a general tendency characteristic of all 
existing things. Thus, says !Froebel, " everything is of 
divine origin. Everything is, therefore, relatively a unity, 
as God is absolute unity. Everything, therefore, inasmuch 
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as it is — ^though only relatively — a unity, manifests its 
nature only in and through a triune revelation and lepie- 
sentation of itself, and these only in and through con- 
tinaouedy progressive, hence relatively all-sided develop- 
ment." ^ 

Descartes, as ve have indicated in dealii^ with Rousseau, 
resolved existence into the two spheres, mind and matter. 
Rousseau recc^nised that a third ultimate factor, namely 
force, was necessary to explain the diveraty of nature. 
Froebel, when he seeks to explain the form of natural objects, 
follows Rousseau in ascribing to force this diremptive 
tendency ; " the peculiar nature and appearance, the struc- 
ture and form of each thing, are always found to rest 
ultimately upon the nature of force, as the connecting 
unit from which all individuality and diversity proceed." ■ 
" Now, since force develops and diffuses itself in all directions 
equally, freely, and unimpeded, its outward manifestation, 
its material resultant, is a sj^re ... In all the divendty 
and amid the apparently most incompatible differences of 
earthly and natural structures, the sphere seems to be the 
primitive form, the unity from which all earthly and 
natural forms and atructures are derived. Hence, too, the 
sphere resembles none of the other forms, and yet essentially 
contains the possibility and the law of all of them ; it is, 
at the same time, formless and the moat perfect form. 
Neither pmnt nor line, neither plane nor ade, can be 
discerned on its surface ; yet it is all-pointed and all-sided, 
contains all the points a^d all the lines, etc., of all earthly 

> Sduealion of Man, £ 62. Cf. S 26 ; " Eveiylhing and evei; being 
ooinea to be knomi only as it is coimected with the oppoaite of iti 
kind and as its unitj, its agreement with its opponte, is disaovei«d." 
Cf. Educaiioa bg Developmeiil, p. 36. 
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stnictuiea and forms, not in their possibility alone, not even 
in their actuality." * Here we have Froebel's metaphysical 
derivation of the first gift, the sphere. Whatever we may 
think of the value of such a deduction as Froebel offers, 
the sphere is undoubtedly on psychological grounds an 
earlier and better known concept to the child than the 
square recommended by Peatalozzi, or the triangle of 
Herbart. 

When the force which equally active in all directions 
constitutes the sphere predominates in the direction of 
one of the dimensions — height, length, or breadth — ^it 
produces according to Froebel a number of variations of 
crystalline form.* Of the analogy of the crystal Froebel 
avails himself freely. We need cite only the following,' 
recognising, as in the writings of Comenius, the treacherous 
nature of all arguments based on analogy : "In the entire 
process of the development of the crystal, as it is found in 
natural objects, there is a highly remarkable agreement with 
the development of the human mind and of the human 
heart. Man, too, in his external manifestation— like the 
crystal— bearing within himself the living unity, shows at 
first more one-^dedness, individuahty, and incompleteness, 
and only at a later period rises to all-sidedness, harmony. 



The second geometrical form included in Froebel's gifts, 
the cube, is in shape a crystal, and is derived by him in 
the following fashion ; " Every crystalline force that 
manifests itself in and through formative and externalising 

'$69. Cf. Aphorism written in 1821, quoted in note to Engliab 
tranBlation, p. 169. " The spherical ie the symbol of diveraity in unity 
aod of unity in diversity ... It is infinite development, and absolute 
limitation, etc." 
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process proceeds from a centre, simultaneously tending in 
opposite directions. By its very nature, therefore, it 
imposes limits upon itself, is all-sided, radiating, rectilinear, 
and hence necessarily spherical in its operation. Kow, such 
a force, operatii^ without hindrance, will necessarily act 
bilaterally in any one direction ; and in the totality of all 
directions there will always be, starting in any direction, 
from the centre, sets of three such bilateral directions 
perpendicular to one another, in the fullest equilibrium of 
independence and interdependence . . . The result of the 
predominance of these three bilateral, perpendicular 
directions, which equally control and determine tJl other 
directions, must be a crystal limited by straight lines and 
planes, revealing in every part the inner nature and action 
of the force ; it can only be a cube, a regular hexahedron." ^ 

To derive the third constituent of hia second play-gift, 
Froebel abandons the system of crystallography, and falls 
back on his principle of the unity uf opposites ; regarding 
the sphere and the cube as opposites, he assumes that they 
are united in the cylinder. 

Not only does Froebel in hia gifts and games personify 
playthings and assume that children will be able to 
appreciate the symbolism involved,^ but he believes that 
the quasi-philosophic conceptions which imderlie the 
gifts and games will impress themselves on the child's 
mind and determine his attitude to life. So obsessed 
is Froebel with his philosophical formxdae that his 
psychological insight cannot save him from such 
absurdities as assuming that the child when dealing 
with the second gift, that is, during the second half of 

' Edvcatian of Man, § 72. 

* For ctiticiam of Froebel's uae of BTmboliEm eee W. H. Kilpatrick, 
Frotbd^a Kindtrgarten Priiuiplfa critict^g txamined. 
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the first year of his life, has some Hirn peiception of 
the natuie and destiny of man.^ In his account of the 
same play he affirms : * man himself " in play, even as a 
child, by play should perceive within and without how 
from unity proceed manifoldneas, plurality, and totality, 
and how plurality and manifolduess finally are found again 
in and resolve themselves into unity and should find this 
out in life," In reviewing the first plays he observes : ' 
" In and by means of the hall (as an object restii^ in itself, 
easily movable, especially elastic, bright, and warm) the 
child perceives his life. Us power, his activity, and that of 
his senses, at the first stage of his consciousness, in their 
unity, and thus exercises them . . , The ball is therefore 
to the child a representative or a means of perception of a 
single effect caused by a single power. The sphere is to 
the child the representative of every isolated simple unity ; 
the child gets a hint in the sphere of the manifoldness as 
still abidii^ in unity. The cube is to the child the repre- 
sentative of each continually developing manifold body. 
The child has an intimation in it of the unity which lies at 
the foundation of all manifoldness, and from which the 
latter proceeds. In sphere and cube, considered in com- 
parison with each other, is presented in outward view to 
the child the resemblance between oppositee which ia so 
important for his whole future life, and which he perceives 
everywhere around himself, and multifariously within 
himself." 

While we marvel at the credulity of his disciples who 
accept these statementp, we must nevertheless recognise 
that it is the glamour of the philosophy underlying the 
devices and of the esoteric jargon in which the methods are 

' Pedagogics of Kindergarten, English tmns.. p. 92. 

■ Ibid., p. 98. ^ Ibid., p. 106. 
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fonuulated that have conthbutod largely to the popularity 
and persistence of Froebel's system. Modem theosophy and 
many other quasi- philosophical ayatema derive much of their 
support from the same causes. Of Froebel it might be 
said that whereas his judgments may in many cases be 
right, his reasons for them are almost without exception 
wrong ; his standpoint is the metaphysical, not the psycho- 
logical, on which alone the selection and arrangement of 
children's games can be properly based. 

We have throughout attempted to do justice to Froebel'a 
philosophical conceptions and to refer them to their sources, 
but it must be recognised that they have no inner connection 
or coherence, that their application is arbitrary, and that 
with a sufficiently large selection of principles and un- 
restricted freedom in their appbcation any order amongst 
his practical devices could readily be justified. The 
principles are sometimes inconsistent one with the other ; 
for example, " the law of opposites " and " education by 
development," since development, if taken in the modern 
evolutionary sense, proceeds by gradual differentiation, 
and modification of structure, and not by alternation 
between one extreme and one other. From the philo- 
sophical standpoint the chief error of Froebel is, however, the 
assumption that knowledge or experience can be attained 
by mere evolution from within, by making the inner outer, 
as he repeatedly urges. This is the principle which in 
philosophy rationalism adopted, and thereby failed to 
account for experience. Internal development is stimulated 
by the external and modified by it ; and the process of 
making the internal external and the external internal are 
not, as assumed by Froebel, successive but contempora- 
neous. In an address delivered in the presence of the 
Queen of Saxony at Dresden in 1839 Froebel made a 
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atatement ^ which might be taken to imply the latter view ; 
but elsewhere in his writings maldng the inner outer and 
the outer inner are regarded as successive stages of develop- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding his philosophical de&ciencies and bis 
questionable educational procedure, it must nevertbelesa 
be admitted that to Froebel is due the credit of directing 
attention to the training of children under school age and 
of foimding a new type of educational institution. While 
the formalism of the Kindergarten methods invites criticism, 
it was the methodical arrangement of the plays and occupa- 
tions ^ which enabled the system to be generally adopted, 
and allowed many who bad not the spirit of the master to 
introduce play into schools. Just as to the Jesuits and 
Comenius Education owes the beginnings of a systematic 
methodology of instruction, so to Proebel it is indebted for 
a methodology of play, 

' Education by Devdopment, p. 246 ; " But all activity is threefold, 
oc eipressea itaelf in threefold action — in development, reception, and the 
unity of both, viz., comparison and formation. This threefold activity 
appears in all which surrounds tha child, as, for eiample, in every plant 
as well as in the life of the child himaelf. Thus the life of the child also 
must be comprehended in this triplicity of iU creative activity, and 
mnat be treated accordingly to it." 

' Cf. Pedagogic/! of the Kindagartea, pp. 333-4 : " A want of classifica- 
tion is the bane of all combination plays for children which have till 
now been known to me, and the said plays lose by this their formative 
influence for spirit and mind, aa well as their applicability for life." 
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MONTESSORI 

Tee Montessori method of education originated from the 
application to normal children of a procedure devised for 
the training of defectives, and it was only made possihle 
by a social experiment in housing conditions. This indicates 
how complex the education problem has become in modem 
days, and how far we are removed from the time when the 
educator's sole coiLcem was the training of the statesman 
or the making of a scholar and a gentleman. 

To remove the social evils of the poorest quarters of 
Rome, the Association of Good Buildii^ was formed, its 
plan being to acquire tenements, remodel them, put them 
into a productive condition and administer them in the 
interests of the occupier.^ The care of the reconstructed 
tenements was given to the tenants, and they did not abuse 
their trust. Difficulties nevertheless arose in regard to 
youi^ children under school age. Left to themselves 
during the day, and unable to appreciate the motives which 
led their parents to respect the property, such children, 
spent their time defacing the buildings. To cure this evil 
it occurred to the Director General of the Roman Associa- 
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tion for Good Building " to gather together in a large room 
all the little ones between the ages of three and seven 
belonging to the families living in the tenement. The play 
and the work of these children were to be carried on mider 
the guidance of a teacher who should have her own apart- 
ment in the tenement bouse." ^ Thus came to be instituted 
the House of Childhood — the school within the tenement. 
The expenses of the new institution were met in accordance 
with the general self-supporting principle of the recon- 
struction scheme by the sum that the Association would 
have otherwise been forced to expend upon re-decoration 
and repairs. 

The aim of the House of Childhood, according to the 
Rules and Regulations of the Children's Houses, is to offer, 
free of charge, to the children of those parents who are 
obliged to absent themselves from home for their daily 
occupation, the personal care which their parents are not 
able to give. All the children in the tenement between the 
ages mentioned are eligible for admission. No payment is 
demanded, but in addition to sending the children to the 
House of Childhood at the appointed time clean in body and 
clothing, the parente must undertake to show respect and 
deference to the Directress, and to co-operate in the educa- 
tion of the children. Those children who attend unwashed 
or with soiled clothing, who prove themselves to be in- 
corrigible, or whose parents fail to respect the authorities 
or otherwise obstruct the educative work of the institution, 
may be expelled. 

It was thus a social need that brought about the institu- 
tion of a new educational agency, and it would be a mis- 
fortune if in the expatriation of the system the cause of 
its initiation was ignored, and if a scheme originated for 
• p. 43. 
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the children of the poor should become reBerved for the 
children of the rich. 

Towards the end of 1 906 ^ the Director General of the 
Roman Association of Giood Building entrusted to Dr. 
Maria Montessori the organisation of the infant schools in 
the model tenements in Rome. The method adopted by 
her was determined by her training and previous experience. 
Dr. Montessori having graduated in Medicine, was for a 
time in charge of the training of mentally defective children. 
Her success with these was remarkable. She taught a 
number of such children to read and write so efficiently 
that they were able to be presented for examination with 
normal children of the same age, and this phenomenal 
result she attributed to the fact that her pupils had been 
taught by an improved method. She therefore conjeotnred 
that if the methods employed with defective children were 
applied in the training of normal children, chey would 
yield even more surprising results. 

To be successful these methods should obviously be 
applied with children at a corresponding stage of develop- 
ment to that of the deficients, that is, they should be 
employed in the trainii^ of infants ; at this period of life 
the child has not acciuired the co-ordination of muscular 
movements necessary to enable him to perform dexterously 
the ordinary acts of life, his sensory organs are not 
fully developed, his emotional life is still unstable and his 
volitional powers irresolute. The significance of the 
pedagogical experiment for which the institution of the 
House of Childhood afforded the facilities lies in this. Dr. 
Montessori explains : ^ "It represents the results of a 

' The first House of Childhood was opened on the sixth of January, 
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series of trials made in the education of young childreD, 
with methods already used with deficients." 

Such an application to normal children of the methods 
found successful with deficients was contemplated hy the 
earliest workers engaged in the education of the feeble- 
minded. Thus, at the lajdng of the foundation stone of 
the first American schools for defectives in 1854, the Rev, 
Samuel J. May, basing his argument on the theological or 
metaphysical doctrine that evil is never an end in itself but 
always a means to some higher good, ventured to declare 
with an emphasis somewhat enhanced, he admits, by a 
lurking distrust of the prediction, that the time would 
come when access would be found to the idiotic brain, the 
light of intelligence admitted into its dark chambers, and 
the whole race be benefited by some new discovery on the 
nature of mind.^ S^guin in his treatise on Idiocy pubhshed 
in 1846 had thus anticipated : ^ "If it were possible that 
in endeavouring to solve the simple question of the educa- 
tion of idiots we had found terms precise enough that it 
were only necessary to generalise them to obtain a formula 
applicable to universal education, then, not only would we 
in our humble sphere have rendered some little service, but 
we would besides have prepared the elements for a method 
of physiologiGal education for mankind. Nothing would 
remain but to write it." The neglect by educationists 
of the methods successfully used in training certain well- 
known physical defectives, for example, Laura Bridgmann 
and Helen Keller, is undoubtedly culpable ; had similar 
" natural experiments " presented themselves in other 
spheres, they would have been fully exploited. 

' E. S^gutD, Idiocy : and iti Treatmera by thr. Physiological Method 
<Calumbia Univ. Tesohere Coll. Educl. Reprints), pp. 10-11. 
' Ibid., p. 24. 
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Before proceeding to elaborate the priaoiples underlying 
the new method we should perhaps recall the fact that the 
child under school age tisuaUy acquires unaided an ednca- 
tion which, if somewhat uusystematic in character, is 
nevertheless not inconsiderable in amount. When such 
early education has been consciously controlled and 
systematiGally directed, the results, as in the case of Karl 
Witte, appear miraculous.^ 

By discovering the main characteristics of the triuning 
of defective children we shiJl have the key to the new 
Montessori method. The £rst principle is to train the 
pupi! to be independent of others in reapec* to the ordinary 
practices of life ; it appears also to necessitate approach 
to the child mind at a lower level than can be adopted with 
normal children, an appeal to the senses rather than to the 
intellect. With physically defective children it imphes 
training one sense to function vicariously for another ; 
for example with deaf children, teaching words not 
by hearing the sounds but by feeling the vibrations 
of the larjTix of the speaker. The ultimate reference is 
to the sense of touch, which is regarded as funda- 
mental and primordial. The Montessori system accord- 
ingly becomes an " education by touch." * Dr. Montessori 
maintains that the sense of touch is fundamental, that it 
undergoes great development during the early years of life, 
and that if neglected at this age it loses its susceptibihty 
to training. 

S^uin, of whom Dr. Montessori claims to be a disciple, 
had designated his treatment of the feeble-minded as the 
physiological method. Recognising the advance which 

' The SdiieaUon of Earl Wilte, trans, by Leo Wiener. 

' Cf. titles of Compayri's series of monographs : Montaigne and Eiv,- 
colioa of the Judgment, Hftbarl atid Eduaition by Inelmetion. 
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Dr. MontesBori has made, and her adaptation to the train- 
ing of normal children of a procedure specially devised 
for deficient children, we may characterise her method 
as the peychological method. Pestalozzi had sought to 
psychologifle education but, as in his day there existed no 
psychology of the school child, he ended by mechanising 
instruction, and the methods which with him yielded 
astonishing rcBults are the despair of the present-day 
teacher. 

The psychological method in education implies that the 
educative process is dependent on the stage of mental 
development of the child, even on his interests, not on the 
necessities of a curriculum or on the teacher's scheme of 
work, " By education," says Montessori,^ " must be under- 
atood the active help given to the normal expansion of the 
life of the child." The "psychological moment" in the 
educative process comes when consciousness of a need 
arises in the child mind. "It is necessary then," in the 
MontesBori method, " to offer those exercises which corre- 
spond to the need of development felt by an organism, and 
if the child's age has carried him past a certain need it is 
never posdble to obtain, in its fulness, a development 
which missed its proper moment ; " * and, if a child fails 
to perform a task or to appreciate the truth of a principle, 
the teacher must not make him conscious of his error by 
repeating the lesson ; she must assume that the task has 
been presented prematurely, and, before again presenting 
the stimulus, await the manifestation of the symptoms 
which indicate that the need exists. The duration of a 
process is determined not by the exigencies of an authorised 
time-table, but by the interval which the child finds requisite 
to exhaust his interest. Thus in a Montessori school we 
• p. 104. • p. 358. 
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may find a pupil woTldug unremittingly at a self-imposed 
fcafllj for several days on end.^ 

A further consequence of the adoption of the psycho- 
logical standpoint is that there are in the Hontessori 
system no prizes. The pupil's sense of mastery is his highest 
reward : " His own self-development is his true and almost 
his only pleasure," * Such correction as is admitted in the 
Hontessori system comes &om the material, not hom the 
teacher, " From the ' Children's Houses ' the old-time 
teacher who wore herself out maintaining discipline of 
immobility and wasting her breath in loud and continual 
discourse, has disappeared, and the didactic material which 
contains within itself the control of errors is substituted, 
making auto-education possible to each child." ^ This is 
the principle of Rousseau • and of Spencer,' not however as 
by them confined to moral misdemeanours, that the child 
should meet with no obstacles other than physical. It is 
an intellectual " discipline by consequences." 

The psychological method also implies the perfect 
freedom of the child, the freedom which consists in absolute 
obedience to the laws of the development of his own nature, 
" The method of observation (that is, the psycholo^cal 
method) is established upon one fundamental base — the 
liberty of the pupils in their spontaneous manifestations," * 
This liberty necessitates independence of action on the part 
of the child ; " Whoever visits a well kept school is struck 
by the discipline of the children. There are forty little 
beings from three to seven years old, each one intent on 
his own work ; one is going through one of the exercises 
for the senses, one is doing an arithmetical exercise, one is 

' Toiiet, An Educational Wotuler Worker, p. 10. 
' p. 350. » p, 371. ' Cf. above, p. Ifi2. 

" Educalton, ch. iii. "p. 80. 
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handling the letters, one is drawing, one is fastenii^ and 
unfastening the pieces of cloth on one of the wooden frames, 
still another is dusting. Some are seated at the tables, 
some on nigs on the floor." ^ To many this scene would 
suggest licence, not liberty ; but it is their methods that 
lay upon educationists the necessity to rediscover from time 
to time the principle of liberty. The Montessori doctrine 
of liberty is just such a re-discovery ; needless to say Dr. 
Montessori was not the first to make liberty an ideal in 
Education. 

Passing from a consideration of the principles to the 
practices of the Method we find that they fall into three 
classes: (1) the exercises of practical life ; (2) the exercises 
in sensory training ; and (3) the didactic exercises. 

The main task in the training of feeble-minded children 
is to teach them to take care of themselves. This is like- 
wise the first phase in the traiuing ^ven in the House of 
Childhood. It is a training in hberty ; for freedom, accord- 
ing to Dr. Montessori, does not consist in having others 
at one's command to perform the ordinary services, but in 
being able to do these for oneself, in being independent of 
others. Thus in the Houses of Childhood the pupils learn 
how to wash their hands, using little wash-standa with small 
pitchers and basins, how to clean their nails, brush their 
teeth, and so on. Exercises ate also arranged to train the 
child in the movements necessary in dressing and un- 
dressing. The apparatus for these exercises consists of 
wooden frames, mounted with two pieces of cloth or leather, 
which are fastened by means of buttons and buttonholes, 
hooks and eyes, eyelets and lacings, or automatic fasteners. 
After some practice in fastening and unloosening the 
pieces of cloth with the various types of fasteners, the child 
' p. 346. 
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finds that he has acquired a dexterity which enables him 
to dress and undress himself ; and, not content with the 
satisfaction derived from such independence, his conscious- 
ness of the possession of a new power excites in him a desire 
to assist in dressing the whole family. ^ All the furniture 
in the House of Childhood, tables, chairs, etc. — for there 
are no fixed desks— are of such a size and construction 
that the pupils can handle them easily ; they learn to 
move them deftly and without noise, and are thus afforded 
a training in motor adjustment. 

Dr. Montessori has also devised certain formal gymnastic 
exercises to develop in the child co-ordinated movements. 
She disapproves of the child practising the ordinary gym- 
nastic exercises arranged for the adult. " We are wrong," 
she maintains,^ " if we consider little children from their 
physical point of \iew as little men. They have, instead, 
characteristics and proportions that are entirely special 
to their age." A new set of exercises must consequently 
be evolved, and, in accordance with the general Montessori 
principles, this has been accomplished by observing the 
spontaneous movements of the child. One piece of 
apparatus, namely, the little round stair, may be instanced.^ 
A wooden spiral stairway enclosed on one side by a balus- 
trade on which the children can rest their hands, the other 
side being left open, enables the children to habituate 
themselves to ascending and descending stairs without 
holding on, and teaches them to move up and down with 
movements that are poised and self-controUed. The steps 
are very low and shallow, and the children can thereby 
learn movements which they cannot execute properly in 
climbing ordinary stairways in their homes, in whioh the 
proportions are suited to adults. The general result of 
' Toiler, p. 10. ' pp. 139-140. ' Cf. p. 143. 
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the new exercises is to give the pupils of the House of 
Childhood a giacefulneaa of catriage which diatinguishes 
them from other childiea. 

For the methods and the apparatus of her scheme of 
sensory training Dr. Montessori is largely indebted to the 
tests and instcumenta employed by the experimental 
psychologist. The standpoints of Experimental Psychology 
and of sensory training are nevertheless different. E^eri- 
mental Psychology seeks to det«nmne by a process of 
measurement the actual condition of the sensory powers ; 
it does not attempt to improve the powers, whereas Dr. 
Montessori is not interested in measuring the powers but 
in furthering their development. In the application of 
tests by psychologists, especially when the investigation 
extends over a long period, practice-effects frequently 
disclose themselves. These practice -effects are to the 
psychologist disturbing factors which he must estimate 
and eliminate, but it is just these practice-effects that 
sensory education strives to secure. 

The psychological methods of determining sensory acuity 
and sensory discrimination had been applied by Dr. 
Montessori in training the feeble-minded. In applying 
them to normal children she found that they requited 
modification. With deficient children the exercises had to 
be confined to those in which the stimuli were strongly 
contrasted; normal children can, however, proceed to 
finely graded series. Normal children manifest great 
pleasure in repeating exercises which they have auccesafully 
accomplished ; deficient children when they succeed once 
are satisfied, and show no inclination to repeat the task. 
The deficient child when he makes mistakes has to be 
corrected ; the normal child prefers to correct his own 
mistakes. The differences are summed up by Dr. Montessori 
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in the statement that the didactic material which, used 
with deficients, makes education possible, used with normal 
children, provokes auto-education. ^ 

In sensory training Montessori, like Rousseau, believes 
in isolating the senses whenever that is possible. This 
procedure, it will readily be inferred, is suggested by the 
education of physically deficient children. Blind people, 
it is popularly assumed, acquire a very fine discriminative 
ability in the sphere of touch. We are not surprised then 
to find that in the training of their tactual sense, the 
pupils of the Montessori schools are blindfolded, a feature 
of the training which seems to add zest to their efforts. 
The auditory exercises are given in an environment not 
only of silence, but even of darkness. 

The material used in the sensory training recalls the 
apparatus of the psychological laboratory. For perception 
of size, series of wooden cyhnders varying in height orJy, 
in diameter only, or in both dimensions at once, are em- 
ployed, likewise blocks varying regularly in size, and rods 
of regularly graded lengths ; for perception of form, geo- 
metrical insets in metal, in wood or the shapes of the insets 
drawn on paper ; for discrimination in weight, tablets of 
wood similar in size but differing in weight ; for touch, a 
highly polished surface and a sand-paper surface ; for sense 
of temperature, small metal bowls with caps ; for auditory 
acuity, cylindrical sound boxes containing different sub- 
stances ; for the colour sense, graded series of coloured 
wools. 

The procedure adopted may be illustrated from the 
method followed in the training in colour discrimination. 
Montessori accepts from SSguin the division of the lesson 
into three periods or steps : (1) the association of the 
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sensory precept with the name. For example, the child 
is shown two colours, red and blue. When the red is 
presented, the teacher says simply, " This is red " ; when 
the blue, " This is blue." (2) The second period or step 
involves recoguition of the object when the name is given. 
Thus the teacher says to the child, " Give me the red," 
" Give me the blue." (3) The third step involves recalling 
the name corresponding with the object. Thus the child 
is ashed, the object being shown, " What is this ? " and he 
responds, " Red " or " Blue." Recall, as ordinary ex- 
perience abundantly exemplifies, is more difficult than 
recognition. 

This procedure follows the methods employed and 
discussed by Preyer and Baldwin for testing the colour 
vision of children ; ^ but, as indicated above, instead of 
nsing the methods for testing, Monteaaori employs them 
for training the sensory activities of her pupils. ■ 

Similar methods are adopted in developing in the child 
tactual acuity, and in training him to discriminate differ- 
ences in temperature and in weight. In these exercises 
the child is blindfolded oi is enjoined to heep his eyes 
closed during the tests ; he is encouraged to do so by being 
told that he will thus be able to feel the differences better. 

To the three periods or steps in a lesson recommended 
by S^guin, Monteasori has in certain sensory modahties 
added a preparatory series of exercises which represents 
the real sense education or auto- education, and by which 
the pupil acquires an extraordinary abihty in differentiating 
finely graded stimuli. For the colour sense these exercises 
require the sorting and grading of sixty-four cards of 
various coloured wools, and are preparatory to the naming 
step or period in the lessons on sense training. 

' Ct. the writer's iTtlTodvetion to ExperimKntal EductUion, oh. iv. 
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The exercises which are directed to the development of 
form play such an important part in the Montessoii system 
as to entitle them to separate treatment. The first exercise 
is to sort out of a heap bricks and cuhes such as are 
employed by Froebel. Young children come to recognise 
the forms of these merely by grasping them ; they do not 
require to trace the contour. This exercise may be varied 
by the use of different materials, as for example, by the use 
of coins, and so expert do the children become that they 
can distinguish between small forms which differ but little 
from one another, such as corn, wheat, and rice.^ 

The real training in the perception of form begins, 
however, when the child passes to the exercises of placing 
wooden shapes in spaces made to receive them, or in super- 
imposing such shapes on outhnes of similar form. 

Geometric insets of various designs, the initial ones 
strongly contrasted, the later ones merely dissimilar forms 
of the same figmre, as for example the triangle, are mixed up 
and have to be sorted out by the children and fitted into 
the fram^ made to receive them. The frames furnish the 
control necessary to test the accuracy of the work. Ordi- 
nary solids, for example, cubes, spheres, prisma, are not 
employed as is usually the case in the teaching of form, 
but, instead, insets representing solid objects with one of 
the dimensions greatly reduced and with the two dimensions 
determining the form of the plane surface made most 
evident ; they differ in this respect from the FroebeUan 
gifts, the reason being that the choice of material in the 
Monteasori method is determined purely from the peda- 
gogical standpoint, and that the objects most commonly 
met with in practical life, table tops, doors, window frames, 
etc., are of this form. 
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In learning to fit the geometric insets into the spaces 
provided for tiiem the child employs not only the visual 
sense but also the tactual and muscular senses; he is taught 
to Euu the index finger of the right hand round the contour 
of the form and to repeat this with the contotir of the frame 
into which the inset fits. It is frequently observed that 
children who cannot recognise a shape by looking at it do 
so by touching it. The association of the muscular-tactile 
sense with that of vision, Montessori maintains,^ " aids in 
a most remarkable way the perception of the forms and 
fiies them in memory," 

From the exercise with the soHd insets in which the 
control is absolute, the child passes to exercises in the 
purely visual perception of form. The wooden insets have 
to be superimposed on figures cut out of blue paper and 
mounted on cards. In a further series of exercises "the 
figures are represented by an outhne of blue paper, which 
for the child represents the path which he has so often 
followed with his finger. Finally, he is required to super- 
impose the wooden pieces on figures whose outlines are 
represented merely by a line. He thus passes from the 
concrete to the abstract, from solid objects to plane figures 
represented merely by lines and perceived only visually. 

Through such exercises the forms of the various figures, 
circles, ellipses, trian^es, rectangles, etc., come to be 
known, and when the need for them becomes urgent the 
names of the figures are given. As no analysis of the 
forms is undertaken, no mention made of sides and angles, 
it may legitimately be contended that the teaching of 
geometry is not being attempted.* 

' p. 199. This 13 a pedagogicM application of Berkeley's Theory of 

* p. 336. For the teaching of geometry see The MoniesKori Meihod. 
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The methods adopted in traming the perception of form, 
involving as they do the extensive employment of tactual 
and motor imagery, prepare the way for the teaching of 
writing and of the other didactic processes. Before con- 
sidering the didactic exercises it may be opportune to 
estimate the value of sensory training in the education of 
the child. Montesaori maintains that if we miiltiply the 
sensations and develop the capacity of appreciating fine 
differences in stimuli we refine the sensibihty and multiply 
man's pleasures.^ Such a claim would be difficult to sub- 
stantiate. To the practical exercises in the Montessori 
system no objection can be tahen, for in addition to affording 
sensory training they are of direct value in enabling the 
child to meet the social situations which arise in everyday 
life. Nor can objection be urged against such exercises 
in sensory training as subserve the didactic processes of 
writing, etc. ; but one may be allowed to question the value 
of a specific training of the sensory powers for their own 
sake, and it is just this aspect that Montessori emphasises. 
While lack of certain forms of sensory training may pre- 
judicially affect an individual's advancement in specific 
occupations and professions, high intellectual attainments 
may be compatible with serious sensory deficiency, as the 
well-known case of Helen Keller illustrates. It is also 
doubtful whether the results of a sensory training in a 
specific sphere can be transferred even to other sensory 
spheres ; the assumption that they do transfer involves 
the doctrine of formal training or transfer of training 
which is still in dispute. It has likewise to be added that 
the development of certain senses might not be socially 
advantageous ; and in this connection we need only instance 
the sense of smell which Montessori significantly ignores. 
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The insistence on the independent value of sensory training 
is an example of the general tendency in Education to lose 
sight of the social significance of the whole process and to 
allow the means to acquire interest for their own sake. 
I It is by the success attending the application of the 
didactic processes of writing, reading, etc., that popular 
interest has been aroused in the Montessori method ; but 
at the inception of the system it was not intended that such 
exercises should be included, and the results were incidental. 
In the Montessori system the teaching of writing precedes 
the teaching of reading, Montessori maintains ^ that in 
normal children the muscular sense is most easily developed 
in infancy, and this makes the acquisition of writing 
exceedingly easy for children. It is not so with reading, 
which requires a much longer course of instruction and 
which calls for a superior grade of intellectual development, 
since it treats of the .interpretation of signs, and of the 
modulation of the voice in the accentuation of syllables, 
in order that the word may be understood. The former 
is a piuely mental task ; whereas in writing to dictation 
the child translates sounds into material signs and performs 
certain movements, the latter process being easy and usually 
affording pleasure to the child. 

To her predecessors Montessori owes little in regard to 
the teaching of writing except by way of warning. The 
apparatus used by S^guiu with deficient children was 
found inconvenient, and of his method Montessori remarks : 
" We have SIguin teaching geometry in order to teach a 
child to write." * 

In accordance with her general principle Montessori 

adopts in respect to writing what we have termed the 

psychological standpoint. " Let us observe an individual 

' pp. 226-7. ' p. 256. 
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who is writing and let us seek to analyse the acts he 
performs," she proposes ; and again : " It goes without 
saying that we should examine the individual who writes, 
not the writing ; the subject, not the object." 

The procedure followed in the teaching of writing emerged 
from the experience of teaching a feeble-minded girl to 
sew. Dr. Montesaori discovered that weaving Kindergarten 
mats enabled this girl to acquire such control over the 
movements of the hand that she could execute sewing 
which she had previously been unable to perform. The 
general principle which she deduced from this was that 
" preparatory movements could be carried on, and reduced 
to a mechanism, by means of repeated exercises not in the 
work itself, but in that which prepares for it. Pupils 
could then come to the real work, able to perform it without 
ever having directly set their hands to it before." ^ 

Writing, according to the Moatessori view, is not a mere 
copying of head lines, but significant writing, the writing 
of words which express ideas. In writing are involved 
two diverse types of movement, the movement by which 
the forms of letters are reproduced and that by which the 
instrument of writing is manipulated ; in addition to these 
movements there is also necessary for the writing of words 
to dictation the phonetic analysis of spoken words into their 
elementary sounds. Preparatory exercises for each of 
these factors must, in accordance with the general principle 
enunciated above, be devised and practised independently 
before writing is actually commenced. 

As the children had already learned to know the forms 

of the geometric insets by running their fingers round the 

conto\u?s, so, to teach the forms of the letters, it occurred 

to Montessori to get the pupils to trace with the finger the 

1 p. 261. 
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shapes of the letters cut out iu sand-paper and pasted on 
cards, the loughnesa of the sand-paper providing a control 
for the accuracy of the movements, Ihe children, indeed, 
aa soon as they have acquired facility in this tracing of 
the fonDB of the letters, take great pleasure in repeating the 
movement with closed eyes. It has also been noticed that the 
children can sometimes recognise letters by touching them, 
when they cannot do so by looking at them.^ Thus the forms 
of the letter are learned and impressed on the minds of the 
pupils not by mere visual analysis and visual imagery, but by 
tactual and motor experiences and grapho-motor imagery. 

The phonetic sounds of the letters are taught at the same 
time as the tracing of the forms, the steps in the lesson follow- 
ing the three-period arrangement already illustrated. The 
audito-motor imagery helps to reinforce the grapho-motor 
and to facilitate the retention of the forms of the letters. 
The children ace also practised in analysing the spoken 
word into its sounds and in reconstructing the word with 
sand-paper letters. The way is thus prepared foe reading. 

The control of the pen is also attacked indirectly. Re- 
course is had for this training to the geometric insets, of 
which frequent mention has already been made. Taking 
one of the metal &ames into which the inset fits, the child 
draws on a sheet of paper with a coloured crayon around 
the contour of the empty frame. Within the ^ire which 
results he places the metal inset, and with a crayon of a 
different colour traces the outline of the inset. Thus are 
reproduced in different colours upon the paper the two 
figures. With another crayon of his own selection, held 
as the pen is held in writing, the pupil fills in the figures 
which he has outlined. In making the upward and down- 
ward strokes he is taught not to pass outside the contour. 
' p. 277. 
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Variety is lent to the task by the choice of different coloiued 
oiayous and by the use of different insete, the employment of 
the latter also training him to make upward and downward 
strokes of various lengths. Oraduallj the lines tend lesB and 
less to go outside the enclosing boundary until at last they 
are perfectly contained within it, and both the centre and 
the frame are filled in with close and uniform strokes. The 
child is now master of the writing instrument ; the muscular 
mechanism necessary to its manipulation is established. 

The moment arrives when the partial ' processes are 
perfected, when the three prerequisites to writing are at 
the pupil's command ; that is, when he has acquired control 
of the writing instrument, when he can reproduce the forms 
of the letters moving his fingers in the air, and when the 
composition of words out of the isolated sotmds of letters 
can he effected psychically. At this point the imitative 
tendency in the child arouses in him the impulse to write, 
and a pupil who has given no previous indication of having 
developed ability in this direction begins straightway to 
write. The spontaneous emergence of this writing activity 
is recorded by the directress much after the fashion that 
the appearance of the first snowdrop or primrose would be 
recorded by a naturalist. The children, not perceiving the 
connection between the preparation and the combined 
achievement, are possessed by the delusion that having 
now grown to the proper size, they know bow to write. ^ 

In her first efforts Montessori brought several of her 
pupils at the same time to the completion of the preparatory 
training ; thereupon what might be termed a pedagogical 
Pentecost possessed the school. The scene is thus de- 
scribed by Montessori : ^ 

" One beautiful December day when the sun shone and 
' p. 288. ' pp. 287-8. 289. 
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the air was like spring, I went up to the roof with the 
children. They were playing freely about, and a number 
of them were gathered about me. I was sitting near a 
chimney, and said to a little five year old boy who sat 
beside me, ' Draw me a picture of this chimney,' giving 
him as I spoke a piece of chalk. He got down obediently 
and made a rough sketch of the chimney on the tiles which 
formed the floor of this roof terrace. As is my custom, 
with little children, I encouraged him, praising his work. 
The child looked at me, smiled, remained for a moment 
as if on the point of bursting into some joyous act and then 
cried out, ' I can write ! I can write ! ' and kneeling 
down again he wrote on the pavement the word 'hand.' 
Then full of enthusiasm he wrote also 'chimney,' 'roof.' 
As he wrote he continued to cry out, ' I can write ! I know 
how to write ! ' His cries of joy brought the other children, 
who formed a circle about him, looking down at his work 
in stupefied amazement. Two or three of them said to 
me, trembling with excitement, ' Give me the chalk. I 
can write too.' And indeed they began to write various 
words : mama, hand, John, chimney, Ada , . , 

" After the first word, the children, with a species of 
frenzied joy, continued to write everywhere ... In these 
first days we walked upon a carpet of written signs. Daily 
accounts showed us that the same thing was going on at 
home, and some of the mothers, in order to save their 
pavements, and even the crusts of their loaves upon which 
they found words written, made their children presents 
of paper and pencil. One of these children brought to me 
one day a Httle note-book entirely filled with writing, and 
the mother told me that the child had written alt day long 
and all evening, and had gone to sleep in his bed with the 
paper and pencil in his hand." 
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Montessori reports ^ that the average time that elapses 
between the first tnal of the preparatory exercises aiLd the 
first written word is, for children of four years, from a 
month to a month and a half. With children of five years 
the period is much shorter, being about a mouth. The 
pupils are generally expert after three months. 

The way to the teaching of reading is prepared in the 
Montessori system by the procedure adopted in the teaching 
of writing. In the exercises preparatory to writing is 
included word-building with sand-paper script characters 
representing the sounds of the spoken word. Beading 
demands the inverse proce^, that is, the reproduction of 
the sounds from the symbols and the fusion of these sounds 
into words. There is also necessary for the correct enuncia- 
tion of iihe word the proper accentuation of the syllables, 
and this comes only with recognition of the meaning. 
Montessori consequently refuses to give the name ' reading ' 
to anything less than this. Just as, in her system, writing 
is something more than mere copying pot-hooks and head- 
lines, so reading is not a mere ' barking at print ' but the 
recognition of the meanings represented by the visual 
characters. "What I understand by reading," she says, 
" is the interpretation of an idea &om the written signs ; '* 
and again : " Until the child reads a transmission of ideas 
from the written words he does not read." ' 

The didactic material for the lessons in reading consists 
of slips of paper or of cards upon which are written in clear 
large script, words and phrases. 

The lessons begin with the reading of names of objects 

which are known or which are present. There is no question 

of restricting the selection of words to those that are easy, 

for the child already knows how to read the sounds which 

' p. 2m. ' p. 296. 
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compose any word. The procedure is as follows : The 
child is given a card on which a name is written in script. 
He translates the writing slowly into sounds, and if the 
interpretation is exact the teacher limits himself to saying 
" Faster," The child reads more quickly the second time, 
but still often without rmderstanding. The teacher repeats, 
"Paster, faster." The child reads "faster" each time, 
repeating the same accumulation of sounds ; finally the 
word emerges in consciousness. When the child has 
pronounced the word, he places the card under the obiect 
whose name it bears, and the exercise is finished. It is a 
lesson which proceeds very rapidly since it is only presented 
to a child who is already prepared through writing.* 

Sentences describing actions or e^ressing commands 
are likewise written on slips of paper, and the children 
select these and carry out the requests contained in them. 
It is to be noted that the child does not read the sentences 
aloud.* The aim of reading is to teach the child to discover 
ideas in symbols, hence the reading should be silent and not 
vocal.- "Reading aloud," according to the Montessori 
analysis, " implies the exercise of two mechanical forms 
of language — articulate and graphic — and is a complex 
task. The child, therefore, who begins to read by inter- 
preting thought should read mentally." "Truly," claims 
Montessori,' " we have buried the tedious and stupid ABC 
primer side by side with the useless copybooks ! " 

The success of this method of teaching reading may be 
judged from the foUowing incident related by Montessori,* 
which also indicates that the system is in its appUcation 

' The child pasaes from the reading of script to th« reading of print 
without guiduicc {The J^onieaeori Method, p. 301), a point which baa 
been noted by other experimeatera in the teaching of reading. 

'p. 301. 'p. 39S. *pp. 301-2. 
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in Italy not confined to the children of the poor. " A four- 
year-old boy, educated in a private house, surpriBed us in 
the following way. The child's father was a Deputy, and 
received many letters. He knew that his son had for two 
months been taught by means of exercises apt to famlitate 
the learning of reading and writing, but he had paid slight 
attention to it, and, indeed, put little faith in the method. 
One day, as he sat reading, with bhe boy playing near, a 
servant entered, and placed upon the table a large number 
of letters that had just arrived. The little boy turned his 
attention to these, and holding up each letter read aloud 
the address. To his father this seemed a veritable miracle." 

As to the average time required for learning to read, it 
appears that the period intervening between the commence- 
ment of the writing process and the appearance of the 
ability to read is about a fortnight. Facility in reading is, 
however, arrived at much more slowly than in writing. 
Normal children trained according to the Montessori 
method begin to wnte at four years of age, and at five 
know how to read. 

The Italians start these processes with an undoubted 
advantage as their language is practically phonetic. The 
irregular system of representation of the English language 
must handicap teachers who seek to apply the method in 
English-speaking countries ; nevertheless " individual Eng- 
lish children who have been taught by the Montessori 
system have learned to read and write as rapidly as the 
Italian children in the Montessori schools." ^ Miss Tozier 
tells of a little boy, aged only three and a half years, who, 
without realising that he had done anything more than 
play, could read and write both in English and in Italian.^ 
' Holmes, The MimlaeoTi Syeiem of ffim^ion, p. 18. 
' Toziec, An Edueational Wonder Worker, p. 13. 
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MoDtessoii's tieatment of the teaching of number does 
not display the same originality as hei method of teaching 
writing and reading. This is, however, not surprising, for 
psychologists are still undecided as to whether the concep- 
tion of nimiber in the child's mind originates in counting, 
or whether the idea can arise from the simultaneous 
preaentatiou of a multiplicity of objects. 

The device of which greatest use is made in the teaching 
of number in the Montessori system is the " Jong stair," a 
set of ten rods, the first being one metre in length, the last 
one decimetre, the intermediate rods diminishing in length 
by decimetres. The rods are divided into decimetre parts, 
the spaces on the rods being painted alternately red and 
blue. When arranged in order they form what is called 
the " long stair." They are utilised in the sensory exercises 
for training the children in discrimination of length. In 
these exercises the rods are mixed up, and the teacher 
grades them in order of lei^h, calling the child's attention 
to the fact that the stair thus constructed is uniform in 
colour at one end. The child is then permitted to build 
it for himself. 

After the child has had practice in arranging the rods in 
order of length he is required to count the red and the blue 
divisions, beginning with the shortest rod, thus : one ; 
one, two ; one, two, three ; always going back to one in 
the counting of each rod and starting from the same end. 
He is then required to name the various rods from the 
shortest to the longest, according to the total number of 
divisions each contains, at the same time touching the rods 
on the side on which "the stair " ascends. The rods may 
then be called " piece number one," " piece number two," 
and so on, and finally they may be spoken of in the lessons 
as one, two, three. 
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The graphic signs for the uumbera are cut in sand-papei, 
and by the three-period leseon arrangement previously 
illustrated the pupil is taught to associate the names of the 
numbers with their graphic forms. The graphic signs are 
then related to the quantity represented. 

Addition may then be attacked, and is taught by suggest- 
ing to the child to put the shorter rods together in such a 
way as to form tens ; 1 ia added to 9, 2 to 8, and so on. 
Subtraction, multiplication, and division can also be intro- 
duced by means of the same didactic material, and later 
on the child is allowed to express graphically his operations 
with the rods. 

As the Montessori system is sl^ in process of evolution 
it would be unwise to pass hasty criticisms on its incom- 
pleteness in certain respects. Since the first formulation 
of the method, clay-modelling and dancing have been 
added, and the founder has marked out religious instruction 
as a subject awaiting investigation and reform according 
to the principles of a scientific pedagogy. The system has 
been much criticised for its neglect of literary training and 
the training of the imagination. Unfortunately the critics 
identify these two imputed defects. In defence of Mon- 
tessori, or in explanation, it may be said that she accepts 
the recapitulation princi[^e in education : " The child 
follows the natural way of development of the human race. 
In short, such education makes the evolution of the indi- 
vidual harmonise with that of humanity," ^ To one who 
accepts this doctrine it would be open to contend that just 
as in the early development of mankind practical activities 
must have figured more largely than the literary, so the 
early education of the child should be more practical than 
humanistic. The origin of the method may to some 
' p. leo- 
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extent also account for this neglect. The conditions under 
wbich he worked led Fest&lozzi to afEnn that " the poor 
ought to be educated for poverty " ; doubtless the class 
of pupils for whom the House of Childhood was instituted 
was such that hterature would not appeal to them, but with 
an extension of the scope of the system there may go in the 
future an extension of the curriculum. 

White Montessori is probably in error in regarding 
imagination aa a substitute for the real and no:< an indepen- 
dent line of activity related to the real as play is to work, 
those who would employ fairy tales to train the imagination 
are in deeper error ; for not only does their position imply 
the faculty psychology and the doctrine of formal discipline, 
but the training which they desiderate is of the free or 
uncontrolled imagination, whereas the imagination that is 
of value is of the controlled and constructive type ; the 
former requires to be disciplined. The proper defence of 
fairy tales is that they form part of the literary heritage 
of a people and as such ought to be known ; and it may be 
that the early years of childhood, when the contradictions 
between the happenings of a &iry realm and those of a 
causally conceived world do not press heavily, may be the 
most suitable time for leanung them. 

The Montessori method necessitates the employment of 
teachers who are possessed of an extensive knowledge of 
child-psychology and who have acquired the technique 
of laboratory procedure, more especially in its application 
to young children. On this Montessori repeatedly insists : 
" The broader the teacher's scientific culture and practice 
in experimental psychology, the sooner will come for her the 
marvel of unfolding life, and her interest in it." ^ " The 
more fully the teacher is acquainted with the methods of 
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experimental psychology, the better will she understand 
how to give a leaaon." * The training of the teacher should 
enable her to know when to intervene in the child's activi- 
ties, and, what is more important, when to refrain from 
intervening, " In the manner of this intervention lies 
the personal art of the educator." ' 

As the function of the teacher in the Montessori system 
is different from that of the teacher in the ordinary school 
system, being confined mainly to observing the psychic 
development and to directing the psychic activity of the 
child, Montessori has substituted for the title "teacher " 
the term " directress." 

Montessori would probably rest her title to i&me on the 
introduction into education of her doctrine of sensory 
training. The value of this, we believe, she has much 
overrated. The permanent elements in the sensory 
training will doubtless be the practical exercises and the 
exercises subsidiary to the didactic processes. The intro- 
duction of a new type of social institution in the form of 
the House of Childhood is, however, a noteworthy result of 
the system ; but the most characteristic feature of the 
method itself is its individualism, a consequence of the 
adoption of the psychological standpoint. Such indi- 
vidualising of instruction the Montessori system shares 
with the most recent developments in other fields of 
educational activity, and this will doubtless be a pro- 
minent feature of " The Schools of To-Morrow," ' 

' p. 101. • p. 176. Of. p. 224. 

> Sea work by J. and E. Dewey under this title. 
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